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TRANSACTIONS 


Of 


JOLKENNY   ARCHJIOLOGICAL    SOCIETY, 


FOR    THE    YEAE 


1851. 


••  If  any  there  be  which  are  dealimu  to  be  strangers  'm  their  owne  soile,  and 
fominers  in  their  owne  City,  they  may  so  oontlnme,  and  therein  flatter  themselyes. 
VoT  auch  likie  I  hare  not  written  these  lines,  nor  tiken  these  paines." 

Caitoeii. 


VOL.  L— PAET  m. 


DUBLIN: 

PBIHTKS  VOB  TBI  MCISTT,   BT 

JOHN  (^DALY.  9,  ANGLESEA-STREET. 
1862. 
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The  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  do  not 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  statements  and  opinions  contained 
in  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  here  printed, 
except  so  far  as  the  7th  and  8th  General  Boles  extend. 
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GENERAL    RULES 

OF   THB 

KILKENNY   ARCH  JIOLOGICA  L    SOCIETY. 


1.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Kilkenny  Aachjeglooigal 
Society,  and  be  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Archseological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Patron  or  Patrons,  President,  Vice- 
President  and  Members.  Each  Member  to  pay  Five  Shillings  annually 
in  advance ;  such  subscription  to  be  due  on  the  1st  of  January  in  eacn 
year. 

S.  The  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  is  instituted  to  preserve, 
examine,  and  illustrate  all  ancient  monuments  of  the  history,  manners, 
customs,  and  arts  of  our  ancestors,  more  especially  as  connected  with 
the  County  and  City  of  Kilkenny. 

4.  Corresponding  Members  shall  be  obtained,  wherever  practicable, 
throughout  the  country,  who  shall  be  requested  to  inform  the  Society 
of  all  antiquarian  remains  discovered  in  their  districts,  to  investigate 
local  history  and  traditions,  and  to  give  notice  of  all  injury  likely  to  be 
inflicted  on  monuments  of  antiquity,  in  order  that  the  influence  of  the 
Society  may  be  exerted  to  preserve  them. 

5.  A  Committee  of  twelve  shall  be  elected  at  the  commencement  of 
each  year  (exclusive  of  the  Patrons,  President,  and  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretaries,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  Members  of  Conmiit- 
tee),  for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Society ;  such 
Committee  to  meet  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

6.  The  Society  shall  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  alternate 
month,  when  papers  on  archeeological  subjects  shall  be  read,  the  reports 
of  Corresponding  Members  received,  and  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
exhibited.    The  first  meeting  to  take  place  in  May,  1849. 

7.  All  matter  connected  with  the  religious  and  political  difierences 
which  exist  in  our  country  shall  be  excluded  from  the  papers  to  be  read, 
and  the  discussions  held,  at  these  meetings ;  such  matter  being  foreign 
to  the  objects  of  this  Society,  and  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony 
which  is  essential  to  its  success. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  revise  all  papers  which 
are  to  be  read  to  the  Society,  to  ascertain  that  they  are  in  all  respects 
unobjectionable,  and,  in  particular,  that  they  are  in  accordance  witn  the 
preceding  rule. 

9.  The  Accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  at  the  first  General 
Meeting  in  each  year. 
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10.  A  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Secretaries. 

11.  These  Rules  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  except  at  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  after  notice  shall  have  been  given  at  the  next 
previous  Meeting,  stating  the  purport  and  intention  of  such  alteration. 

*/  The  Tnauaciiamt  qf  the  Society  are  printed  annually,  for  Members  only, 
Smbtaribers'  mmes  received  by  the  Treasurer  and  Secretaries,  Kilkenny ;  Messrs. 
Hodgfts  and  Smithy  104,  Grafton  Street,  and  Mr,  John  0*J}aly,  9,  Anglesea 
Street^  DuhUn;  John  Windele,  Esq,,  Hon,  Local  Secretary,  Cork  ;  Herbert  F,  Hore, 
Esq.,  Hon,  Local  Secretary,  Wexford  i  and  John  Gray  Bell,  Esq,,  17,  Bedford 
Street^  Covent  Garden,  London, 


REGULATIONS*  FOR  THE  LIBRARY, 
Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Ja/nuary,  1851. 


1.  The  Library  of  the  Ejlkenny  Archseological  Society  shall  be  pli- 
vided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  1st,  rrinted  Books. — 2ndly,  Manuscripts, 
Prints,  Drawings,  Rubbings,  &c. 

2.  All  Books  of  the  First  Class  shall  be  lent  to  Members  under 
tiie  Regulations  following : — 

3.  No  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  entitled  to  borrow  more  than 
a  single  Work  at  any  one  time. 

4.  Each  Work,  so  borrowed,  may  be  retained  for  one  Calendar  Month ; 
bat  the  borrower  may  have  it  again  for  the  same  period,  if  no  other  Mem- 
ber shall  have  applied  for  the  Work  before  the  expiration  of  that  term. 

5.  A  Register  shall  be  kept  by  the  Secretaries,  in  which  shall  be  en- 
tered the  name  of  the  Borrower,  of  the  Work  borrowed,  and  the  dates 
when  the  said  Work  was  borrowed  and  returned. 

6.  Any  Member  wishing  to  borrow  a  Work,  shall  enter  his  name  in 
a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  Secretaries  for  the  purpose ;  and  if  more  than 
one  Member  shall  apply  for  the  same  book,  the  first  applicant  shall  have 
the  preference. 

7.  If  any  volume,  so  lent  out  of  the  Society's  Library,  be  injured  or 
defaced,  by  writing  or  otherwise,  the  Member  to  whom  it  shall  have 
been  lent  at  the  time,  shall  pay  the  full  value  of  the  book  as  marked  in 
the  Society's  Catalogue. 

8.  A  fine  of  one  shilling  per  week  shall  be  paid  by  any  Member 
retaining  a  book  (except  under  the  regulations  of  the  4th  Rule)  beyond 
one  month. 

9.  The  Second  Class  into  which  the  Society's  Library  is  divided,  shall 
not  be  removed  from  the  custody  of  the  Secretaries ;  but  Members  shall 
have  the  right  of  access  to  it  at  the  Society's  apartments. 
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REPORT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31^  1851. 


Your  Committee^  in  presenting  their  Beport  at  the  dose  of  the  So- 
ciety's third  Tear  of  operations,  feel  much  pleasure  in  adverting  to  the 
progress  made  by  the  Society  daring  their  year  of  office.  Upwards  of 
ninety  additional  members  have  been  elected  since  January  last,  whilst 
the  cuminution  arising  from  deaths  and  other  causes  has  not  extended 
beyond  the  number  of  six.  An  inspection  of  the  list  will  show  that  the 
Society  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  many  of  its  new  associates. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1850,  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  Members  since  September,  and  have  elicited  general  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  Library  and  Museum  have  received  many  valuable  additions 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  The  thanks  of  the  Members  are  due  to 
John  James,  Esq.,  L.B.C.S.I.,  for  his  kindness  in  depositing  within  the 
former  two  original  MS.  Day  Books  of  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny — 
an  example  wlach  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  find  many  imitators,  x  our 
Committee  have  to  report  the  recovery  of  the  original  matrix  of  the  seal 
of  the  ancient  Corporation  of  Irishtown,  Kilkenny,  which  bad  been  bst 
for  nearly  a  century.  Having  been  discovered  by  the  Bev.  James 
Graves  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual  in  Dubliii^  it  has  been  added 
by  purchase  to  the  Society's  Museum.  It  may  fairly  be  expected  that, 
when  the  objects  of  the  Society  become  more  generally  known,  many 
ancient  remains,  now  uselessly  hoarded  in  private  hancb,  will  be  made 
available  to  the  archaeological  inquirer,  by  being  placed  in  the  Societ/s 
Museum.  Tour  Committee  beg,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  repeat  the 
statement  made  in  last  year's  Eeport,  viz.,  that  those  who  deposit  anti- 
Quities  in  the  custody  of  the  Societ/s  officers,  do  not  thereby  renounce 
tneir  right  of  property.  All  such  objects  are,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Society,  merely  held  as  deposits  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Gratifymg  as  has  been  the  success  of  the  Society  hitherto,  your  Com- 
mittee would  yet  urge  its  Members  not  to  rest  on  their  oars;  let  them 
endeavour  to  extend  its  influence,  to  add  to  its  members,  and  thereby 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness,  and  enable  it  more  fully  to  carry 
out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded.    To  those  Members  who. 
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daring  ihe  past  year,  have  been  so  strenuous  in  their  exertions  on  behalf 
of  ihe  Society,  and  to  whose  zeal  the  greater  portion  of  the  additional 
list  of  Members  is  due,  your  Committee  beg  to  accord  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  at  large.  Should  others  be  found  willing  to  follow  their  good 
ezamme,  the  Secietaries  are  prepared  to  supply  them  with  circulars 
Galculated  to  make  known  the  objects  and  acts  of  the  Society. 

Hie  thanks  of  the  Members  at  large  are  due  to  the  Ciorporation  of 
Kilkenny,  and  to  the  Local  Press,  for  the  valuable  aid  continued  to  be 
rendered  by  them  to  the  Society. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  proceedings  during  the  past  year  has 
been  the  large  number  of  valuable  original  documents  communicated 
by  various  individuals.  Tour  Committee  feel  that  it  is  most  desirable 
to  encourage  contributions  of  this  nature,  which  are  the  only  true  sources 
of  Idstorf .  But  as  the  limited  fund  arising  from  the  annual  subscription 
of  5s.  is  quite  inadequate  to  their  publication,  they  venture  earnestly  to 
recommend  that  a  proposal  should  be  issued,  inviting  Members,  and 
others  who  wish  to  promote  the  printing,  and  therefore  the  preservation, 
of  original  documents,  to  contribute  a  distinct  subscription  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  200  persons  being  found  willing  to  co- 
operate for  this  object,  the  printing  of  an  additional  volume  should 
be  undertaken,  to  be  issued  yearly,  and  to  consist  solely  of  origmal  do- 
cuments illustoated,  wherever  necessary,  by  notes,  it  would  be  for 
afiker-consid0iition  to  determine  whether  such  publications  should  be 
sold  to  thepublic  at  an  advanced  price,  or  be  confined  solely  to  Sub- 
scribers. X  our  Committtee  need  scarcely  observe  that  rich  mines  of 
materials  exist  in  this  city,  and  elsewhere,  which  would  amply  repay  the 
working. 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 

JScelesiastical  Banner,  found  in  Batiks  old  house,  Kilkenny.    Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  B.  Preston. 

Bronze  Pin,  found  near  tie  Bound  Tower,  TimaAoe.    By  Mr.  Daniel 
Byrne. 

Specimens  of  BoUery  from  the  BepuUhral  Mounds  of  North  America. 
By  James  Palmer  Gbaves^  Esq.^  Savanna^  U.  S. 

I^ree  Casts  from  hone-stone  Moulds  for  easting  Celts,  Spears,  Arrow- 
heads,  8fc.    By  Albert  Way,  Esq. 

SmaU  Bewter  Drinking  Vessel  with  Lid,  found  on  the  lands  of  Bonny- 
brook.    By  F.  Barnes,  Esq. 

Dutch  Tobacco  Box,  found  on  the  lands  of  Moyad,  near  CasUecomer. 
By  Charles  E.  Boss,  Esq.,  M.  D. 

Stone  Hammer.    By  Humphrey  Semple,  jun.,  Esq. 

Bronze  Celt,  without  Stop-ridge.    By  Bev.  J.  Graves. 

Ancient  Firelock.    By  Bichard  Bumham,  Esq. 

Bronze  Pin.    By  Edmond  Staunton,  Esq. 

Ancient  Broad-BoweUed  Spur  from  the  bed  of  the  Seine,  Paris.    By  the 
Bev.  J.  L.  Irwin. 

Flooring  Tiles  from  St.  Magdalen^s,  Drogheda.    By  Bev.  J.  Graves. 

Lairge  Amber  Bead.    By  Mr.  William  Lawless. 

Ancient  Bronze  Signet  Bing.    By  Mr.  T.  Jekylle. 

Bronze  Skein,  and  two  Bronze  Celts.    By  Bev.  S.  C.  Harpur. 

Bronze  Antique,found  in  the  Shannon.    By  Bev.  J.  Graves. 

Bog-butter,  found  in  a  Bog  at  Park,  near  Moneygall,  County  of  Tip- 
perary.    By  Bobert  Wright,  Esq. 

Pair  of  EUgh-heeled  Shoes.    By  Mr.  Joseph  Goslin. 

A  Skein-hilt,  found  at  Baungarran,  Barony  of  Iverk,  County  of  Kil- 
kenny.   By  Mr.  James  Fogarty. 

A  Silver  Beliquary-Cross,  Coil  of  Silver  Wire,  two  Silver  Buttons,  and 
five  Silver  Coins,  comprising  five  of  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  James  L, 
found  on  the  grounds  of  William  Jones,  Esq.,  Architect,  Kilkenny. 
By  Mrs.  William  Jones. 
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Small  SUme  Ifould  Jbr  outing  omamefiU,  found  in  a  Rati  at  Cur- 

raum,  near  KUfmaeow,  Cowdy  of  Kilkenny,  By  Mr.  James  Fogarty. 
Eleetroigpe,  from  a  similar  Mould  in  tie  Museum  of  the  Royal  IrUh 

Academy.     Sy  the  Bev.  Aiken  Irvine. 
Cdt^  mthmt  Siop-ridgej  but  with  two  Rivet-holes  cast  in  it,  found  near 

Claragh  Cctsile,  County  of  Kilkenny.    By  £ev.  James  Graves. 
Casts  of  the  Seals  of  Royer  de  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  and  Ulster;  of 
ike  Beam  and  Chapter  ofKUlaloe,  A.  D.  1813  ;  and  of  the  Chapter 
ofLeighUn.     By  the  Bev.  James  Graves. 
hspressionfrom  the  Seal  of  an  Ancient  Monastic  House,  near  Lichfield. 

By  the  Bev.  Aiken  Irvine. 
Gutta-pereia  Cast  of  the  Seal  of  John  de  la  Pole,  Sari  of  Lincoln, 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  reiyn  of  Richard  IIL,  from  the 

nuOrix  in  the  British  Museum,    By  Albert  .Way,  Esq. 
h^ession  from  the  original  Lie,  of  bronze,  exhibiting  the  reverse  of  a 

Papal  Bull,  found  in  Dunbrody  Aihey,  County  of  Wexford.    By 

H.  Alcock,  Esq.,  Wilton  Castle,  Enniscorthy. 
Guaa-pereAa  Cast  from  the  Seal  of  Geoffrey  Cornwall,  in  the  cabinet  of 

T,  L.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Parsonstawn.    By  T.  L.  Cooke,  Esq. 
Lmpression  from  the  Seal  of  the  Abbey  of  Monasterboice,  County  of 

Louth,  in  the  cabinet  of  WilUam  Perry,   Esq.,  Newtown  Park, 

County  of  Lublin.    By  Thomas  Shaw,  Esq.,  Kihree. 
Ancient  Coins.    By  Archdeacon  Cotton;  Bev.  James  Graves;  Bich- 

ard  Hitchcock,  Esq, ;  Mr.  Thomas  Poster,  Innistiogue ;  Mr.  P.  M. 

Delany,  High-street,  Kilkenny;   Mr.  D.  Byrne,  Timahoe;   Miss 

Butler,  Wilton;  Henry  M'Creery,  Esq.,  Bathbonme;  Mr.  P.  Cody, 

MuQinavat;   John  P.  Qain,  Esq.;    Mr.  Williams;  Dr.  Keating; 

&c. 
ibo  Medals  in  copper.    By  Bev.  J.  Mease. 
LUaid  Pistol  of  Spanish  make.     By  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 

Ormonde. 
Pear-shaped  Stone,  found  in  a  Rath  near  Piltown.    By  Mr.  James 

"Foguttj. 
Specimens  of  Flooring  Hies  from  Graigue  Abbey.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Meany. 
Chinese  Porcelain  Seal,  found  near  Thomastown.    By  the  Bev.  James 

Graves. 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
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KILKENNY  ARCHJIOLOGICAI  SOCIETY, 

FOB    THE    TEAR    1851. 


PRIMEVAL  PERIOD. 

OBSEEVATIONS  ON  THE  EXCAVATION  OP  A  CABN  AT 
CLOGHMANTT  HILL. 

BT  THB  BfiV.  JAKSS   OBAYBS. 

[Bead  at  tie  Meetmg  qf  November  Uh.'] 

Abotit  one  f onrth  of  a  mile  distant  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  the  Spa  of  Ballyspellan^*  and  on  the  highest  point  of  the  western 
extremity  of  the  range  of  limestone  hills  which  stretch  from  Durrow 
to  Johnstown^  formeihr  stood  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cams  of 
vhidi  the  County  of  ^Ikenny  could  boast ;  and  although  it  had  of  late 
years  been  greatly  dilapidated — ^indeed  literaDy  so,  for  the  stones  of 
which  the  cam  was  composed  have  supplied  materials  for  the  constmc- 
tion  of  the  numerous  walls  which  intersect  the  surrounding  surface  of 
the  hill — still  enough  remained  to  mark  the  site  of  the  monument, 
and  afford  some  indication  of  its  former  importance.  The  late  Mr. 
Tighe,  in  his  Statistical  Observatione  relative  to  the  County  of  Kilkenny, 
p.  623,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  cam  as  it  existed  in  his 
day: — 

''  On  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Qoghmanta,  commanding  an  extensive 
and  magnificent  view,  is  another  ancient  Pyratheia,  a  circular  heap  of 
stones  87  paces  round ;  it  is  placed  within  a  circular  fence  of  stones, 
which  encloses  two  or  three  acres,  and  is  distant  from  the  heap,  in  the 
nearest  part,  about  95  yards ;  the  heap  is  nearest  to  the  eastern  side : 
part  of  the  circle  has  been  lately  destroyed  to  make  a  wall :  in  Lrish 
this  is  called,  like  other  heaps,  See  Finn  or  Sith  Finn.  (See  UI.  Collect. 
490)." 

•  In  this  locality  was  found  the  silver  brooch  bearing  an  Ogham  inscription 
(now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society)  which  has  been  deciphered 
by  Professor  Graves.  See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  184. 
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The  testimony  of  the  old  men  of  the  locality  agrees  in  the  main  with 
this  description.  One  man,  who  resides  on  the  fiarm^  as  herd  and 
caretaker  to  the  tenant,  Mr.  Mnlhall,  of  Mollinahone,  informed  me 
that  about  forty  years  ago  he  assisted  in  removing  the  stones  from  the 
carnj,  in  order  to  build  the  walls  already  alluded  to :  before  the  work 
of  d^pidation  commenced,  the  cam,  he  said,  was  fourteen  yards  in 
height,  and  so  steep  that  in  order  to  ascend  it  one  should  use  the  as- 
sistance of  their  hands,  as  well  as  their  feet.  My  informant  did  not 
remember  any  upright  stones  encircling  the  base  of  the  cam,  but  he 
had  a  perfect  recoflection  of  many  large  slabs  lying  on  the  circular 
fence  which  surrounded  it  at  the  distance  of  ninety,  or  ninety-two 
yards :  these  stones  were  broken  and  removed  for  the  purpose  already 
indicated.  Another  old  man  described  the  cam  as  having  formerly 
been,  to  his  knowledge,  a ''  great  battery.''  When  I  first  visited  the 
hOl,  the  average  height  of  the  cam  above  the  surrounding  surface  was 
six  feet,  its  plan  I  found  to  be  an  irregolar  circle,  of  the  average  dia- 
meter of  seventy  feet;  a  small  cist,  which  will  be  hereafter  more  fully 
described,  lay  open  south  of  its  centre,  and  a  large  pile  of  loose  stones 
occupied  the  central  portion,  having  been  erected  by  the  officers  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  forming  one  of  their  principal  tri- 
gonometrical pomts,  which  is  marked  on  the  townland  survey  of  the 
County  of  Kilkenny,  sheet  8,  as  being  1156  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  some  few  flag-shaped  limestones,  placed  on  edge,  marked  the 
circumference  of  the  cam;  but  they  were  of  no  great  size  or  height. 
As  already  remarked,  at  a  distance  of  about  nineiy-two  yards  a  circular 
stone  fence,  very  perfect  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides,  and 
faintly  traceable  on  the  north,  surrounded  the  central  cam;  several 
large  slabs  fixed  on  edge  in  the  ground  formed  the  internal  and  external 
face  of  this  circle  or  septum,  giving  an  average  thickness  to  the  wall 
of  about  five  feet — in  no  place  do  these  stones  at  present  extend  more 
than  three  feet  above  the  surface.  The  name  by  wnich  this  monument 
is  at  present  known  is  SeeFionn  (Suidhe  Fumn),  and  it  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  a  great  place  of  assembly  and  conference  in  the 
old  times.*  For  whatever  purpose  constracted,  it  had  evidently  cost 
immense  labour  to  collect  such  a  mass  of  surface  stones  from  the  sur- 
rounding land  (for  of  such,  consisting  solely  of  limestone,  was  it 
formed),  and  the  accuracy  of  the  circular  septum  evinced  considerable 
care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  designers.  Mr.  Tighe  (p.  624)  had 
assumed  the  place  to  be  a  Pyratheia,  or  fire  temple ;  but  his  arguments 
not  having  been  deemed  conclusive,  and  a  sepulchral  origin  appearing 
from  analogy  to  afford  a  much  more  feasible  explanation  of  its  pecu- 
liarities of  construction,  an  examination  of  what  remained  of  the  cam 

*  The  combination  of  the  sessional  and  sepulchral  character  in  such  monu« 
ments  no  doubt  frequently  took  place.  ''It  was  Amhalgaidh,  the  son  of 
Fiachra  Ealgach,  that  raised  Cam  Amhalgaidh  to  serve  as  a  place  of  fairs  and 
great  meetings ;  and  it  was  in  it  Amhalgaidh  himself  was  interred.*' — The 
Tr^s  and  C^om$  of  Hy-Fiachra,  edited  by  John  O'Donovan,  LL.D.,  for 
the  Irish  Archieological  Society,  p.  101. 
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was  felt  to  be  most  desinble,  as  the  most  likely  mode  of  setting  the 

Jaestion  at  rest  At  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  this  Society^  the  fiev. 
ames  Mease,  corresponding  member  for  the  Freshford  District,  had 
called  attention  to  the  Goghmanty  cam,  and  suggested  the  propriety 
of  making  a  thorough  examination  of  its  contents.  Mr.  Mease  had 
not  since  lost  sight  of  the  matter,  and  having  obtained  permission 
from  Michael  GduU,  Esq.,  agent  to  the  proprietor.  Lord  Mountgarret, 
the  17th  of  September  last  was  fixed  on  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  day  appointed,  a  working  party  and  the  necessary  implements 
having  been  provided,  the  Bev.  Luke  Fowler,  Bev.  Heniy  Herbert, 
Bev.  James  Mease,  Charies  Hely,  Esq.,  Henry  Herbert,  I&q.,  C.  £., 
Ih.  Thompson,  of  Johnstown,  and  some  English  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  matter,  were  met  by  my  brother  Secretary,  Mr.  Prim,  and 
myself,  on  the  summit  of  Cloghmanty  hill,  and  operations  were  com- 
menced. It  was  thought  most  advisable  to  make  a  section  of  the  cam 
from  east  to  west ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  a  trench  six  feet 
wide,  was  commenced  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  earn,  and  driven  on 
towtfd  the  centre,  extending  down  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 
Nothing  bnt  a  few  tips  of  deers'  homs  occurred  in  this  cutting  until 
the  centre  of  the  cam  was  nearly  reached.  Here  the  stones  occurred 
of  a  larger  size,  and  presently  a  regular  wall,  consisting  of  four 
immense  stones,  averaging  six  feet  long,  and  from  two  feet  six  to  three 
&et  wide,  piled  one  on  the  other,  presented  itself,  extending  north 
and  south  across  the  cutting.  At  the  distance  of  four  feet  six  beyond 
this  wall,  and  lyinff  parallel  thereto,  was  found  a  similar  pile  of  five 
stones*  The  chamoer  thus  formed  was  about  three  feet  six  inches 
deep,  and  was  closed  at  its  southern  extremity  by  a  large  slab,  placed 
on  edge,  and  rather  inclining  inward.  The  northern  extremity  was 
built  up  with  smaller  stones,  which  seemed  to  have  been  piled  against 
it,  without  any  order  or  regularity,  when  the  cam  was  being  formed. 
This  large  cist  had  probably  been  originally  closed  at  top  by  two  large 
limestone  slabs,  each  about  five  feet  long,  and  between  three  and  four 
feet  wide.  These  slabs  having  probably  been  disturbed  by  the  persons 
employed  to  remove  the  stones  of  the  cam,  had  fallen  into  the  cavity 
beneath  them.  On  removing  the  small  stones  and  mbbish  with  which 
this  chamber  was  choked,  a  floor  of  yellow  day,  totally  differing  from 
the  earth  which  lies  over  the  rocky  surface  of  the  hill,  presented 
itself;  and  embedded  in  this  clay,  as  if  comminuted  and  pressed  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  extraneous  matter  which  had  fallen  into  the 
chamber,  were  found  the  component  parts  of  two  adult  human  skele- 
tons. The  heads  lay  to  the  south,  and  the  skeletons  were  clearly 
traceable  towards  the  north  by  the  vertebrae,  hip,  thigh,  and  leg-bones, 
and  finally  the  bones  of  the  ankle,  instep,  and  toes,  which  last  were 
found  at  the  north  end  of  the  chamber.  The  bones  of  the  head  and  hips 
were  in  such  an  imperfect  state  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  skeletons  were  those  of  males  or  females.  No  implement,  ornament, 
or  utensil  of  any  kind  presented  itself,  although  a  most  careful  exami- 
nation of  every  portion  of  the  clay  forming  the  floor  of  the  cavity  was 
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made ;  there  were,  indeed,  quantities  of  the  common  land  shdls  found 
along  with  the  bones,  but  they  were  plainly  the  remains  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  land  molluscs,  which  had  crept  into  the  in- 
terstices between  the  stones,  and  there  died.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  that  this  chamber  was  opened  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
cam,  and  anything  that  it  contained  removed;  but  besides  the  positive 
testimony  of  old  persons  on  the  spot  that  this  had  not  taken  place, 
there  is  a  great  probability  that  some  one  implement  should  have  es- 
caped the  search  of  persons,  who  would  naturally  have  set  little  value 
on  the  bone  or  stone  oraaments  which  might  be  expected  to  present 
themselves  in  a  tomb  of  this  class.  The  great  centod  chamber,  just 
described,  was  not,  however,  the  only  sepulchral  deposit  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  this  cam.  About  eight  feet  south  of  the  former, 
and  on  a  much  higher  level,  bearing  S.W.  by  S.,  a  small  cist-vaen 
had  long  lain  open.  Its  dimensions  were  two  feet  nine  inches  by  one 
foot  five  inches,  and  two  feet  deep;  and  it  had  been  originally 
formed  of  five  limestone  flags,  two  for  the  sides,  two  at  each  end, 
with  one  large  covering  stone.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  a  careful 
examination  of  the  debm  which  still  remained  in  this  cist,  would  in 
some  degree  repay  examination.  I,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  remove 
the  small  stones  and  clay  carefully,  and  in  so  doing  I  soon  discovered 
small  portions  of  charcoal,  fragments  of  calcined  bones,  and,  subse- 
quently, a  fragment  of  an  unglazed  fictile  vessel,  ornamented  by  the 
indented  herring-bone  or  zi^-zag  pattern  so  commonly  found  on  such 
remains.  On  proceeding  with  the  work,  other  fragments  of  a  similar 
nature  presented  themsdves;  enabling  one  to  ascertain  pretty  certainly 
the  fact,  that  this  small  cist,  when  opened  by  the  peasantry,  con- 
tained a  fictile  sepulchral  vase,  enclosing  fragments  of  burned  bones, 
which  had  been  broken  to  pieces  by  the  disappointed  investigators. 

The  examination  of  the  Cloghmanty  cam,  although  it  has  not  en- 
riched our  museum,  yet  opens  to  us  a  page  in  the  sepulchral  customs 
of  the  primaeval  races  of  ancient  Ossory,  by  no  means  unimportant  or 
uninteresting.  We  read  b;^  this  unerring  record  that,  far  back  in  the 
Pagan  past,  two  human  beings  of  mark  and  note  in  their  generation, 
either  poets  or  law-^vers,  or  warrior-chiefs — ^most  probably  the  former 
— lived  and  died.  Honoured  in  their  deaths  as  in  their  lives,  the  tribe 
assembled,  and  on  the  summit  of  this  hill  they  piled  the  rock-chamber 
around  the  bodies,  and  then  (the  work  of  many  hands)  heaped  up  the 
lofty  cam  above  it,  and  drew  the  wide  circle  around  the  tomb  to  mark 
the  sacredness  of  the  spot.  They  did  not  burn  their  dead  then,  neither 
did  they  do  so  at  that  early  period  in  Britain,  or  ancient  Gaul  or  Ger- 
many, or  Northern  Italy,  or  Denmark,  as  we  learn  from  similar  tomb 
records  read  by  the  great  Danish  antiquary,  Worsaae.  But  our  record 
has  further  information  to  ofier  us.  In  the  course  of  centuries  new 
customs  obtained — perhaps  new  tribes  supplanted  the  old.  The  dead 
were  now  burned ;  the  bones  which  the  fire  did  not  consume  were 
collected  and  placed  in  the  fictile  vase ;  but  the  old  place  of  burial 
was  not  forgotten,  and  a  share  in  the  honour  paid  to  the  dead  of 
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former  ages  was  sought  for,  by  consiaructing  the  cist-vaen  in  the  already 
existing  cam. 

The  name  applied  by  the  peasantry  to  this  ancient  remain  is  Su^be 
y]or)i)  fSuidhe  FiannJ,  i.e.  Fionn's  seat^  an  appellation  dating  only 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  comparatively  modem  romantic  tales  com- 
posed about  that  hero  and  his  compeers.  Perhaps  the  name  of  the 
hiS  on  which  it  rests  may  have  a  more  intimate  connection  with  it.s 
history.  Mr.  Tighe  indeed  supposes  it  to  bear  a  signification  relating 
to  the,  presumed,  ancient  cuUus  of  the  country— he  says  (p.  624), 
"The  name  of  ClogA-man-ta,  the  Slone  of  Ood,  or  of  the  great  God  (of 
amilar  origin  with  that  of  Sliegh-na-manf  the  mountain  of  God,  on 
which  was  an  ancient  altar  of  the  sun),  is  sufficient  indication  of  the  use 
of  this  enclosure.  The  name  of  Man,  one  of  the  most  ancient  appella- 
tions of  the  Divinity,  and  always  connected  with  that  primitive  idolatry, 
which  was  spread  to  the  east  and  west  by  the  Cuthite  or  Sythic  branch 
of  the  Noachidee,  is  too  interesting  to  be  overlooked.''  But  this  in- 
genious derivation  has  no  foundation  whatsoever  on  the  propriety  of 
tiie  Irish  language.  Man  does  not  mean  '*  Qod/'  neither  is  Sliegk- 
no-man  (recte  SUabA-na-m-banJ  the  mountain  of  God,  but  the  moun- 
tain  of  the  women.  We  must  therefore  look  for  a  more  feasible 
interpretation.  We  know  that  from  the  most  ancient  times  the  Irish 
frequently  named  their  heroes  from  some  peculiarity  of  person,  such 
as  NuUl  Glundubh,  or  Niall  of  the  black  knee,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
Breasal  Breac,  or  Breasal  the  freckled,  Conghal  Claen^  or  the  one- 
eyed,  &c.;  and  amongst  the  Hy-Fiachra  tribes  we  find  an  Eoghan 
Mautachj  or  Owen  the  toothless  (Tribee  and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiachra, 
p.  67).  Now  Cloghmanty,  for  so  the  name  is  pronounced  by  the  Irish- 
speaking  people,  is  formed  from  Cloc,  a  stone,  and  2t)Ai)i)CA]5,  the 
oblique  form  of  VC^^rnycAc,  meaning  simply  gapped,  but  often  applied 
to  persons  who  have  lost  some  of  their  teeth.  Cloch  Mantaigh  may 
therefore,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  C^Donovan,  be  translated  lapis 
edentuli,  the  stone  of  the  gap-toothed  or  toothless  man.  That 
learned  Irish  scholar  entirely  dissents  from  Mr.  Tighe's  interpretation 
of  the  word,  as  meaning  *'  the  Stone  of  God,''  a  derivation  which 
seems  to  have  been  solely  formed  to  suit  the  idea  that  the  cam  was  a 
Pyratheia,  or  fire  temple — an  idea  which  is  as  totally  groundless,  as 
the  propc«ed  etymology  is  irreconcilable  with  the  propriety  of  the 
Irish  language. 

I  trust  this  step  made  by  the  Kilkennv  ArchsBological  Society  towards 
the  examination  of  our  primeval  sepulchral  monuments,  will  form  but 
the  commencement  of  many  similar  investigations.  We  should  not 
allow  the  manv  records  of  the  past  which  still  are  ours,  to  remain 
unread.  But  let  no  rade  hand  tear  open  the  leaves  of  that  volume — 
let  not  empty  and  idle  curiosity  profane  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 
Let  us  tread  within  their  limits  reverently,  and  with  a  desire  solely  to 
read  the  past  in  them ;  not  wantonly  destroying,  but  carefully  inves- 
tigating Uiem.  By  their  means,  observes  the  learned  Danish  antiquary 
already  named,  antiquity  stands  as  it  were  revealed  before  our  eyes ; 
37 
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they  bind  as  more  firmly  to  our  native  land,  whose  hills,  and  dales, 
fields,  and  meadows,  thus  become  connected  with  ns  in  a  more  intimate 
degree,  as  we  learn  to  read  those  ''sermons  in  stones,^'  which  the 
dwcdlers  in  our  country  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago,  have  left  for 
our  perusal. 


ON  SOME  SUBTEEEANEOUS  CHAMBEBS  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OF  CLAEil. 

BT  T.   L.   COOKE,   ESQ. 

[Bead  at  the  Meeting  of  Sefiember  3ri.] 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  visited  and  took  the  dimensions  of  the 
underground  cells  of  which  I  am  about  to  place  a  description  before 
the  Kilkenny  ArchKological  Society.  They  are  all  situate  in  the  parish 
of  Abbey,  barony  of  Burren,  and  County  of  Clare.  That  parisn  was 
then  smuing  and  prosperous,  studded  over  with  happy  cottages  and 
inhabited  by  a  contented  peasantry.  Alas !  how  altered  is  the  face  of 
things  there  now.  Famine  and  other  causes  have  sadly  changed  the 
scene. 

Dr.  Molyneux  (in  his  Treatise  on  JDaniei  Mounts  and  Forts  in  Ire- 
land) writes — ''  Many  of  the  larger  forts  have  caves  contrived  within 
them  under  ground,  that  run  in  narrow,  long  galleries — some  of  these 
above  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  five  feet  high,  and  as  many  broad. 
These  make  several  returns  and  join  to  one  another  in  almost  right 
angles.  Where  they  meet  the  passage  is  enlarged,  and,  at  the  comers, 
form  a  sort  of  closets,  that  are  square  in  some  mounts  and  in  others 
round.  The  walls  or  sides  of  these  galleries  are  made  of  stones  laid 
flat  on  one  another  without  any  mortar  to  join  them,  like  our  dry  walls ; 
and  the  passage  is  covered  above  with  flag  stones  laid  across,  that  rest 
with  their  ends  on  the  side  walls.''  The  same  writer  further  remarks— 
"  These  close  and  hollow  passages  lying  under  ground,  so  straight  and 
smaU,  without  light,  could  never  be  designed  to  accommodate  men, 
nor  can  we  any  way  suppose  them  fit  for  their  reception,  so  that  they 
must  have  been  contrived  for  the  convenient  disposal  only  of  their 
stores,  their  arms,  provisions,  and  such  like  warlike  necessaries  that 
here  lay  secure  from  weather,  and  at  hand,  still  ready  for  their  use,  and 
under  such  a  guard  that  kept  them  safe  from  thieves  or  enemies.''  Dr. 
Wood,  of  Cork,  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  tie  Primitive  Inhabitants 
of  Ireland^  p.  266  et  seq.,  evidently  alluding  to  Molyneux  having 
called  the  mounds  in  which  such  souterrain  habitations  are  found 
'^  Danish  forts,'*  says,  *'  the  Belgic  forts  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  all 
of  which  are  falsely  ascribed  to  the  Danes,  are  comparatively  simple  in 
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stractare.'^  This  writer  then  gives  some  aocoimt  of  them^  accompanied 
by  a  diagram.  Amongst  other  drcnmstances  he  remarks,  that  '^  they 
are  in  general  too  low  to  stand  erect  in,  and  too  narrow  for  two  persons 
to  move  in  abreast.''  Hence  he  condndes  that  they  conld  not  have 
been  designed  for  habitation.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Walker,  in  his 
Sise  and  Progress  (f  Arekiteetwre  in  Ireland,  writes,  that  they  were 
''the  secret  and  winter  habitations  of  the  ancient  Irish  of  all  ranks ; 
and  were,  by  them,  denominated  hA]rmeAt),  or  securities ;  and  cuAf 
caIiqaq,  or  earth-habitations,  being  subtenuneoos  retreats,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Britons  and  Germans,  and  indeed  of  most  other  nations 
of  remote  antiquity.'*  Mr.  Walker  shews  from  Icelandic  annals  that 
diese  retreats  were  used  in  this  country  as  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
and  he  quotes  the  following  passage : — "  Leifr  went  on  piracy  towards 
the  west,  and  infested  Irdand  with  his  arms,  and  there  discovered 
large  subterraneous  caves,  the  entrances  of  which  were  dark  and  dismal ; 
bat,  on  entering,  they  saw  the  glittering  of  swords,  which  the  men 
bdd  in  their  hands.  These  men  they  slew,  but  brought  the  swords, 
with  much  riches,  away.'*  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  underground 
cells  I  am  abotit  to  describe  differ  from  the  description  given  by  Moly- 
neux,  and  also  from  the  form  of  plan  given  by  Dr.  Wood.  They 
eridently  were  not  of  Danish  but  Celtic  construction.  No  mortar  was 
used  in  forming  them. 

The  three  wuterrains,  which  I  wish  to  bring  under  notice,  are  all 
atoate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  once  fashionable  and  quiet  bath- 
ing pkce  called  New  Quay,  a  village  on  the  north  extremity  of  the 
ancient  Burren,  the  district  of  O'Loghlin.  The  first  I  will  describe 
is  situate  at  a  place  called  Parkmore,  dose  to  Pouldoody  bay,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  oysters.  The  circumscribing  fort  is  of  a  circular 
form  and  was  defended  by  two  concentric  ramparts  and  fosses.  The 
diameter  of  the  space  inclosed  within  the  inner  rampart  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet ;  and  from  that  to  the  outer  rampart  is  forty-seven 
more;  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  entire  space  within  the  outer  ram- 
part is  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet.  Would  that  I  could  call  back 
to  life  the  dear  and  lamented  boy  who  accompanied  me  the  day  I  took 
these  measurements  I  But  an  iJl-wise  Providence  has  taken  him  to  a 
better  world,  and  why  should  I  lament  it  P  The  entrance  to  this  fort 
was  from  the  eastern  side.  The  ramparts  were  formed  of  high  dikes 
of  day,  fiaced  with  stone,  and  having  a  deep  fosse  in  front,  as  well, 
in  all  probability,  as  a  wooden  or  wicker  paling  on  the  summit.  The 
opening  to  the  souterrain  here  is  about  the  centre  of  the  fort.  The 
first  gauery,  AB  (see  diagram.  No.  1.),  runs  in  a  south-westerly  di- 
rection from  the  entrance.  It  is  twenty-six  feet  long,  six  feet  high  to 
the  oeilinff,  and  the  same  number  of  feet  in  breadth.  The  side  walls 
are  roughfy  formed  of  large  stones,  rudely,  yet  substantially  put  to- 
gether ;  and  the  roof  is  made  of  immense  flags. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  gallery  is  a  passage,  B  G,  about  five  feet  in 
length,  but  only  three  feet  and  a-half  high,  by  two  feet  wide.  The 
floor  of  this  passage  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  gallery,  already  men- 
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tioned.  In  order  to  pass  through  this  confined  communication,  one  is 
obliged  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees.  When,  by  this  inconvenient 
kind  of  locomotion,  you  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  70a  find  it 
terminated  by  a  wall  built  right  across  its  breadth.  The  only  way  by 
which  to  advance  farther  is  by  ascending  through  a  square  hole,  C, 
overhead,  the  breadth  of  the  side  of  which  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
the  passage,  it  being  only  one  foot  nine  inches.  On  emerging  through 
the  opening,  G,  you  find  yourself  in  the  little  chamber,  G  D,  which  is  no 
more  than  seven  feet  long  by  five  and  a-half  feet  broad,  and  only  four 
feet  high.  If  you  would  hence  proceed  farther,  you  must  descend 
through  the  square  opening,  D,  which  is  similar  to  that  at  C,  and  creep 
from  thence,  as  before,  through  another  low  and  narrow  passage,  also 
five  feet  long  by  three  and  a-luilf  feet  high,  and  two  feet  wide.  This 
last-mentioned  passage  brings  you  to  another  gallery,  Q  H,  which  runs 
at  right  angles  to  the  gallery  before  described.  It  is  fourteen  feet  long 
by  nine  and  a-half  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high.  Opposite  to  this  pas- 
sage, D  £,  another  passage,  I  E,  leads,  as  a  kind  of  sally-port  to  the 
exterior  of  the  inner  ramps^  of  the  fort.  The  last-mentioned  passage 
is  five  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide,  and  four  and  a-half  feet  high.  The 
flag,  which  was  placed  outside  against  this  aperture,  was  four  feet 
square.  Thus,  from  whichever  end  of  the  iouterrain  its  inhabitant 
might  be  pursued,  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  fatal  resistance.  iFIags, 
which  fitted  into  ceUs,  stopped  the  holes,  G  and  D,  which  I  have 
described,  in  the  passages ;  and  their  upper  surfaces  being  even  with 
the  floor  of  the  little  apartment,  a  stranger  would  have  much  delay  and 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  apertures  they  covered.  In  this  little  citadel 
a  woman  or  a  child  could  arrest  the  progress  of  giants ;  for,  the  instant 
one  of  their  heads  appeared  at  the  opening,  a  blow  of  an  axe  or  of  any 
heavv  implement  from  above,  would  prove  fatal  to  him  who  was  leading 
the  forlorn  hope,  and  his  lifeless  body  would  effectuallv  block  up  the 
passage  against  those  who  followed.  If  the  fort  happened  to  be  stormed, 
its  occupants  had  a  secret  exit  into  the  inner  fosse  by  means  of  these 
caves ;  and,  in  case  of  friends  happening  to  be  pursued  and  obliged  to 
seek  protection  from  the  garrison,  these  intricate  underground  passages 
afforded  safe  ingress  for  friends,  but  were  impracticable  to  an  enemy. 

The  souterrain  on  the  lands  of  Murtyclogh  (2QoCA|t  t]^e  clo]ce)  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  already  described ;  but  it  is  more  capacious  (see 
diagram.  No.  2).  The  fort  here  is  also  larger  than  that  at  Parkmore,  its 
diameter  within  the  only  rampart  which  environs  it,  being  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet.  The  entrance  to  this  fort  faced  the  south-east.  The  an- 
tiquary, or  other  visitor,  descends  into  the  ground-cave  here  by  a  rude 
opening  towards  the  north-east  side  of  the  fort,  made  apparently  by  acci- 
dent, into  a  chamber  thirty-two  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide,  by  six  feet 
high.  Towards  the  end  of  this  gallery,  on  the  left  hand  side,  is  a  narrow 
passage,  nine  feet  in  length,  and  only  two  feet  ten  inches  high,  by  two 
feet  four  inches  wide.  This  passage  communicates,  by  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  situate  at  the  farther  end,  and  oeing  only  twenty-six  inches  square, 
with  an  elevated  platform  at  the  end  of  a  second  gallery,  which  is  twenty- 
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Kfen  feet  long  by  six  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high,  excepting  a  short 
poition  of  it  occnpied  by  tbe  platform,  and  this  portion  is  only  three  feet 
high.  One  of  those  round  stones,  called  by  the  peasantry  Fairy  mill- 
ihnei,  about  an  inch  and  a^balf  in  diameter,  was  found  in  this  cave. 

In  another  fort  at  the  village  on  the  same  townland  of  Murtyclogh, 
there  are  evident  traces  of  an  oblong  stone  building  having  once  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  its  surface.  This  fort  also  contains  a  small  sauter- 
rak.  The  ramparts  here  were  formed  of  stones,  and  the  entrance  was 
from  tbe  south  side. 

We  now  come  to  a  subterranean  structure  of  a  different  kind  from 
the  two  already  described.  This  is  situate  on  a  plain  at  Finvarra,  about 
tmile  west  of  New  Quay.  No  fort,  or  rampart  defends  it,  and  its 
sole  protection  seems  to  have  been  in  the  respect  and  forbearance  of  the 
people.  Dr.  Molvneux,  in  the  work  before  referred  to,  says,  "  we  may 
observe  of  the  ratns,  though  they  are  circular  like  the  mounts,  yet  they 
ire  constantly  contrived  with  ramparts,  ditches  or  entrenchments  round 
them  for  the  defence  of  those  that  kept  within ;  whereas  the  sepulchral 
hills  are  not  at  all  encompassed  with  any  works  of  this  kind.''  The 
CETe  now  to  be  described  seems  to  have  been  of  a  mixed  character,  viz., 
a  dwelling  for  the  living,  and  a  sepulchre  for  the  dead. 

This  cave  consists  of  three  chambers,  each  disposed  as  represented  in 
the  diagram,  No.  3.  The  outside  chamber.  A,  is  twenty-one  feet  long, 
five  feet  wide,  and  as  many  in  height.  It  is  connected  with  the  middle 
ODe,  by  a  passage  five  feet  long,  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  wide. 
This  opens  like  the  passage  in  the  cave  at  Murtyclogh  into  an  elevated 
pUtform  in  the  end  of  the  middle  chamber  by  a  square  hole,  B.  From 
the  middle  chamber,  which  is  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  seven  feet  wide 
by  six  feet  high,  and  which  lies  at  right  angles  to  the  outward  one,  an 
spertore,  about  two  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  opus  into  the  inner 
or  third  diamber,  D,  which  is  parallel  to  the  middle  chamber.  The 
floor  of  the  third  chamber  is  about  five  feet  lower  than  those  of  the 
other  two;  and  the  threshold  of  the  aperture  leading  into  the  third 
^m  the  second  diamber  is  about  four  feet  over  the  level  of  the  floor  of 
the  third  chamber.  This  last  mentioned  chamber  is  six  feet  wide  by 
>iz  feet  high,  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length.  In  one  end  of  the  third 
or  inner  chamber,  I  found  at  E  a  large  flag,  in  form  a  parallelogram, 
'^^ting  on  four  upright  stones,  which  served  as  feet,  and  supported  it 
^  the  (around.  Under  this  flag  there  were  some  bones.  Dr.  Moly- 
neox  has  described  a  somewhat  similar  tomb  or  altar,  discovered  near 
Warrinffton,  in  the  Countv  Down,  in  1684.  He  writes,  ''in  the  mid- 
^of  the  vault  were  fixed  in  the  ground  four  small  long  stones,  each 
^oont  two  feet  and  a-half  high,  standing  upright,  as  so  many  legs  to 
^poit  a  flat  quarry  stone,  placed  upon  them  in  manner  of  a  table. 
^Us  mde  stone  table  seemea  designed  by  the  Heathen  founders  as  an 
^to  offer  sacrifice  upon  for  the  deceased.  Under  the  table  on  the 
gronnd  was  placed  a  handsome  earthem  urn.  It  contained  broken 
^^  of  burnt  bones.''  Although  I  did  not  meet  with  any  urn  at 
^^^^  it  is  ezoeedingly  probable,  if  not  altogether  certain,  that  the 
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inner  chamber  was  a  place  of  sepulture  for  some  once  great,  although 
now  forgotten,  personage. 


ON  THE  DUNS  OF  CLOCH-AN-PHUCA  AND  LOG-AN- 

CHORAIN. 

BY  HB.  OANIBL  BTBNE. 

[Read  at  the  Meeting  of  July  9^A«] 

The  dun  of  Cloc-Ai)-Pbuc4^  (Cloch'on'PhucaJj  commonly  called 
Gopook,  i.e.  the  Fuca's  Bock,  is  situate  in  a  valley  about  two  miles, 
in  a  southerly  direction,  from  Timahoe,  in  the  Queen*s  County.  It 
consists  of  a  partially  isolated  rock,  standing  out  from  the  range  of 
lulls  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  valley,  and  was  most  probably  at  a 
very  earl^  age  occupied  as  one  of  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  O'Mores, 
pernaps  mdeed  a  royal  residence.  The  diameter  of  the  dun  at  the 
summit,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  is  one  hundred  and  ten  yards. 
The  measurement  south-east  to  north-west  is  nearly  the  same.  Around 
the  top  are  the  remains  of  a  stone  and  lime  cemented  fortification 
about  twelve  feet  in  breadth.  Within  this  circle  on  the  south-east  are 
the  foundations  of  two  chambers,  or  a  castle  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments; the  principal  apartment  is  fifteen  feet  by  fourteen.  This  castle 
stood  near  the  verge  of  the  dun,  and  was  composed  of  stone,  with 
lime  and  sand  cement.  The  height  of  the  dun  from  the  surface  of  the 
land  on  the  north  and  east  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  fortv  feet^ 
and  it  is  of  equal  height  on  the  south-west.  Within  the  rock,  and 
beneath  the  fortification  above  described,  is  an  extensive  cave,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  on  the  south-west  side.  It  is  seven  yards  in 
breadth  and  three  in  height;  as  a  person  advances  in,  it  is  from  four 
to  five  yards  in  breadth,  and  at  thirteen  yards  from  the  entrance  it  be- 
comes extremely  narrow,  and  is  closed  up  by  dry  stones,  lest  cattle 
should  descend  into  the  cave  and  be  lost. 

Opposite  the  dun  of  Clopook,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  south- 
ward, may  be  seen  another  eminence  of  a  somewhat  similar  form,  called 
the  dun  of  Lugacurren,  i.e.  lo5-Ai>-conA)^  (Log-a/n-chorain),  the 
Hollow  of  the  Hook.  This  is  a  remarkaUe  curiosity,  and  may  justly 
be  called  the  hill  of  caves.  In  a  hill,  which  is  an  outskirt  of  the 
dun,  towards  the  south,  is  a  cave,  at  the  entrance  six  feet  wide  and 
two  feet  high.  The  entrance  opens  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  formed  by 
nature,  four  feet  deep,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  west  side  of  thie 
dun  is  a  cave,  at  the  entrance  two  feet  deep,  and  two  feet  in  breadth. 
The  rock  at  the  entrance  is  smooth  and  perpendicularly  erect.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  dun  is  another  fissure,  at  the  entrance  three  feet 
high,  and  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  breadth.    On  the  north  by  east 
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is  another  xavCTii^  six  feet  high,  by  four  feet  at  bottom  and  top.  The 
lock  thatfonns  the  loof  ia  perfectly  level,  as  also  is  the  floor  of  the  cave 
which  winds  in  serpentine  form.  I  entered  the  cave  so  far  as  the  light 
of  day  had  power  to  extend,  which  was  about  forty  feet.  The  caves 
are  aoont  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plam,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  summit  of  the  dun. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  dun,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
it,  on  the  south-west  of  the  Lugacurren  road,  is  a  fine  pillar-stone. 
(hi  the  west,  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  directly  to  the 
south  of  the  dun  of  Qopook,  is  another  pillar-stone  of  a  triangular 
form ;  five  feet  long,  by  two  feet  at  each  end.  It  is  three  feet  high ; 
the  high  end  rests  towards  the  north. 

About  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  yards  from  this  stone  is  a  sandy 
hillock,  west  by  north  of  the  pillar-stone.  A  man  named  Corcoran, 
assured  me  that  about  twenty  years  ago,  he  discovered  in  this  hillock 
a  great  quantity  of  human  bones.  And  by  the  description  he  gave  me 
of  the  skulls,  they  seemed  to  be  similar  to  the  skulls  I  discovered  in 
the  field  west  of  tne  rath  of  Ballinaclough,  already  referred  to  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  p.  134.  All  the  human  remains  described 
by  Corcoran,  lay  promiscuously;  and  the  skulls  appeared  to  have  been 
severed  from  the  bodies.  The  remains  lay,  and  numbers  of  them  still 
lie,  from  three  to  four  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Corcoran,  by  making 
an  excavation  about  four  feet  square,  discovered  no  less  than  twenty 
skulls.  The  two  pillar-stones  which  I  here  bring  under  notice,  and 
the  hillock  of  skulls,  lie  directlv  in  the  line  of  battle  which  was  fought 
by  the  Leinster  and  Munster  rorces,  and  which,  in  the  Transactions 
of  this  Society  for  the  year  1850,  p.  183,  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
by  the  light  of  local  tradition."^ 

There  is  an  old  church  near  the  dun  of  Qopook,  anciently  known 
by  the  name  of  Bla-kil-anan  [Bel^tAa  CAUle-Anan].  The  remains 
of  this  diurch  indicate  a  remote  antiquity ;  it  is  built  with  surface 
stones,  and  the  walls  are  of  great  thickness.  Near  to  the  church, 
south  by  west^  is  a  small  lull,  called  Knuckaun-Navish  (Coocait)- 
i)^b-^f),  or  the  hill  of  vengeance.  On  this  hill,  formerly,  the 
C^Kellys,  who  possessed  originally  the  extensive  lands  of  Lugacurren 
(known,  in  remote  ages,  by  the  name  of  Fearann  Ui  CheaUaigh, 
or  O'KeUy's  land),  and  the  O'Mores  fought  an  obstinate  battle  regard- 
ing a  tax  imposed  by  the  latter.  So  great  was  the  slaughter  that 
the  river  beneath  the  nill  was  discoloured  by  the  blood,  and  the  hill 
for  many  years  produced  double  crops.  Not  far  from  the  hiU  of  ven- 
geance is  a  pit  called  the  Piper's  Pit.  It  is  said  that  some  years  past 
as  men  were  employed  digging  out  gravel  from  the  pit,   as  they  sat 

*  I  wish  here  to  correct  an  error*  which  has  crept  into  my  former  paper, 
regarding  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  Momonians.  I  hold  it  to  be  most  impro- 
haDle,  tmit  Tnllymoy  should  be  situated  near  Morett>  on  the  great  Heatn  of 
Maryborough,  as  in  that  case  the  retreating  forces  would  have  taken  a  circuit 
of  sixteen  milesy  or  more»  out  of  the  direct  road  from  CULCro  to  Cloch-OhUUf 
as  will  appear  evident  to  any  person  familiar  with  the  locality. 
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one  evening  on  the  bank,  they  heard  the  music  of  a  bag-pipes  in  the 
pit.  On  the  next  day  they  discovered  the  bones  of  a  human  being,  and 
the  remains  of  a  well-adorned  bag-pipes !  Ho  other  remains  of  the  dead 
have  been  discovered  in  this  locality,  mih  the  exception  of  one  human 
skeleton,  which  was  found  on  a  rock  on  the  townland  of  Qough-bee,  near 
to  the  old  church  of  Eossy.  The  remains  lay  about  one  foot  deep 
under  the  surface,  and  with  the  bones  were  found  a  knife  and  fork. 

Not  far  from  the  Piper's  Pit,  towards  the  west,  are  what  are  called 
by  the  people.  War  Pits ;  evidently  entrenchments  made  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  O'Mores  or  O'iCellys.  Numbers,  in  all  probability,  have  fallen 
on  the  plain  on  which  the  entrenchments  are  situated. 

To  the  north-east  of  Timahoe,  and  near  to  the  line  of  battle  fought 
by  the  Leinster  and  Munster  armies,  is  a  place  called  BocAjt-A-ti^A^tbcA 
CBoro-vorre)^  or  the  slaught^r-road,  because  numbers  there  fell  in 
battle.  There  the  (yMores  and  (yBroenains  of  Ui-Duach  fought, 
and  the  tradition  of  this  locality  is,  that  the  O'Mores  were  victorious. 
On  the  plain  of  battle  was  formerly  a  large  pit  into  which  the  dead 
were  cast  and  earth  thrown  over  them,  as  appeared  by  a  quantity  of 
human  bones  discovered  there  some  ye^irs  since. 


ON  THE  SUPPOSED  PELASQIAN  INSCEIPTION  OF 
TOET  HILL. 

BT  THE   REV.  JAMES  OEAVES. 

\Read  <U  the  Meeting  of  March  hthj] 

The  late  William  Tighe,  Esq.,  in  his  valuable  statistical  work,  was 
the  first  to  record  the  existence,  and  speculate  on  the  meaning  of  an 
inscription  which  had  been  discovered,  carved  on  a  cromleac-shaped 
structure  which  then  rested  upon  the  summit  of  Tory  Hill,  near  Mul- 
linavat,  in  this  County.  According  to  Mr.  Tighe's  reading,  the  cha- 
racters were  Pelasgic,  the  inscription  was  considered  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  words  BELI  DIUOSE,  and  held  to  indicate  the  consecration  of 
the  pile  to  the  service  of  Baal  or  Bel ;  a  deity,  said  by  Dionysius  the 
geographer,  to  have  been  worshipped  in  the  British  Isles  under  the  oUm 
of  i)ionu8os.  (Statietical  Observations  relative  to  the  County  of  Kit* 
henny,  p.  622). 

Supposing  Mr.  Tighe's  interpretation  correct,  it  will  at  once  be  seen, 
that  a  fact  is  established,  the  importance  of  which  can  scarcelv  be 
overrated.  A  Phoenician  colonization  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Lreland, 
or  at  least  an  intimate  intercourse  between  that  people  and  the  Irish 
would  be  thereby  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  From  no  other  source  could 
the  '^  Pelasgic  B"  and  other  supposed  Phoenician  characters  of  the  in- 
scription be  derived,  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  Greeks  received  the 
inestimable  treasure  of  syllabic  writing  from  the  Phoenicians.    Indeed 
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Yalknoey  (Collectanea  vol.  vi.  p.  164),  and  Wood  (Inquiry  caf^ 
eeming  tie  Primitive  InkabitanU  of  Ireland,  pp.  135^  172)^  assumed 
the  Toiy  Hill  inscription,  given  by  Tighe,  and  copied  into  Gongh's 
edition  of  Camden,  as  the  sole  basis  of  their  theories  respecting  the 
Phoeniciaii  origin  of  the  early  colonization  of  Ireland :  the  learned 
tod  judicious  Lanigan,  also  (Ecclesiastieal  History  of  Ireland,  voL 
L  p.  228),  gravely  cites  the  ''  Tory  Hill  monumenr'  as  one  amongst 
many  ancient  remains  in  Ireland,  which  serve  to  shew  that  Bel  was 
identical  with  the  sun. 

It  is  true  that  Mr»  Townley  Bichardson,  in  a  paper  communicated 
to  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  had  questioned  the  genuineness  of  this 
inscription;  insomuch  that  Dr.  Wood,  in  the  advertisement  to  his 
work  above  cited,  thought  it  necessary  to  lower  the  confident  tone  of 
lus  leference  thereto,  embodied  in  the  text.  But  this  notwithstanding, 
the  "  Tory  Hill  inscription''  continued  to  be  quoted  by  many  persons 
ss  authentic ;  and  the  error,  if  error  there  were,  seemed  as  far  as  ever 
from  being  abated.  Under  these  circumstances^  it  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Windele,  of  Cork,  that  it  lay  within  the  legitimate  province  of 
this  Society  to  investigate  the  matter  and  set  it  finally  at  rest. 

The  Bight  Hon.  W.  F.  Tighe,  who  filled  the  chair  at  the  meeting 
before  which  Mr.  Windele*s  communication  was  read,  observed  that  as 
m  examination  of  the  original  inscription  would  probably  set  the 
matter  at  rest,  he  would  gladly  afford  every  facility  for  a  full  investiga- 
tioD,  the  stone  being  still  in  existence,  and  carefully  preserved  in  his 
garden  at  Woodstodk ;  whither  it  had  been  manv  years  since  removed 
by  the  peasantry,  under  the  belief  that  they  would  thereby  gratify  the 
late  Mr.  Tighe.  Accordingly,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  proposed 
examination,  I  proceeded  some  time  since  to  Woodstock,  in  company 
with  my  brother  Secretary,  and  carefully  examined  the  block,  together 
with  the  inscription  it  bears.  The  slab,  according  to  the  late  Mr» 
Tighe,  originally  measured  six  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  one  foot 
foor  inches  in  thickness.  Its  present  dimensions,  which  can  only  be 
given  approximately,  as  the  block  is  very  irregular,  are  about  three 
feet  long  by  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  one  foot  thick.  The  original 
dab  had  been  broken  to  facilitate  its  removal ;  the  inscription,  however, 
lemained  perfect. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  letters,  the  conclusion  which 
forced  itself  on  our  minds  was,  that  the  inscription  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  modem;  the  rudeness  of  its  execution,  arising  no  less  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  sculptor,  than  from  the  coarse  texture  of  the 
block  of  breccia  (well  described  by  ite  aUae  of  pudding  stone),  being 
nffident  to  explain  any  deviation  from  the  form  of  letters  in  use  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  At  first  sight,  it  presents  the 
oombination  of  characters  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate  (dia* 
gnun.  No.  1).  These  differ  materially  in  at  least  four  letters,  namely, 
the  first,  third,  seventh,  and  last,  from  the  representation  given  by  Mr. 
Tighe,  and  wUch,  for  comparisoui  I  have  also  lithographed  (diagram^ 
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No.  2).  The  ^' Felasgic  B'^  exhibits  the  most  striking  discrepancy, 
the  peculiar  hooked  form  of  the  top  of  the  letter  being  totally  absent 
on  the  stone.  Strange  indeed  it  mast  always  have  appeared,  that  a 
people,  deriving  their  knowledge  of  letters  and  the  arts  from  a  nation 
so  high  in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  the  ancient  Phoenicians,  should 
have  selected  the  peculiarly  rough  and  unsuitable  surface  of  undressed 
millstone  grit  for  an  inscription  in  honour  of  their  principal  deity,  or 
have  carved  that  inscription  in  a  manner  so  rude  as  that  exhibited  by 
the  stone  in  question. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  inscription,  even  as  figured  by 
Mr.  Tighe,  demands  considerable  straining  in  order  to  produce  the 
desired  result ;  the  reader  being  required  to  imagine  the  existence  of 
the  ''fine  strokes^'  of  the  ''  Felasgic  B,^'  to  give  the  same  force  to  the 
two  "E's,"'  although  one  is  reversed,  to  read  "C"  for  "D,*'  and  a 
reversed  "  (7'  for  "  S.''  The  alphabets  in  "  the  Bemains  of  Japhef '  are 
cited  in  support  of  this  proceeding,  which  for  aught  I  know  may  fully 
warrant  it — ^yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  such  a  course  an  unsafe  one  to 
be  adopted  in  the  interpretation  of  inscriptions,  savouring  very  much 
of  the  canon  which  we,  archaeologists,  are  libellously  held  to  favour ; 
namely,  that  by  assuming  a  vowel  to  stand  for  anything,  and  a  conso- 
nant for  nothing,  any  one  word  may  be  converted  into  any  other.  But 
the  strangest  ps^  of  the  story  remains  to  be  told ;  when  the  sketch 
was  reversed  it  unmistakeably  exhibited,  not  an  inscription  in  honour 
of  any  Pelasgian  god,  but  the  prosaic  words  E.CONIC,  17S1 — words 
which  however  mysterious  in  appearance,  commemorate— not  a  Pagan 
deity,  but  an  humble  hewer-out  of  mill-stones.  This  reading  I  am  now 
enabled  most  satisfactorily  to  substantiate  by  the  testimony  of  Professor 
O^Donovan,  who,  to  the  honour  of  this  county  be  it  spoken,  is  a 
native  of  the  locality  immediately  bordering  on  Tory  Hill,  and  de- 
scended in  the  female  line  from  the  Gaul-Burks,  of  Ballinlaw  and 
CkulskiU.  Dr.  O'Donovan's  testimony,  given  in  a  letter  which  I  lately 
received  from  him,  is  as  follows  : — 

''  My  grandfather  knew  the  person  who  carved  this  inscription  well. 
I  heard  this  from  my  uncle  Patrick,  who  was,  as  he  often  told  me,  the 
fifth  in  descent  from  Edmond  Denn  the  outlaw,  or  tory,  from  whom 
Tory  Hill  was  named.  He  (my  uncle  Patrick)  knew  aU  about  the 
mills  and  mill-stones  of  the  County  of  Ealkenny,  and  was  particularly 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  E.  Conic,  and  his  rude  workmanship. 
Ned,  the  Pelasgian^  died  about  1745,  and  little  dreamed  of  his  fature 
celebrity.  Edmond  Conic,  a  mill-stone  cutter  went  one  morning  early 
to  commence  working  at  a  mill-stone  on  the  top  of  the  hill;  but  his 
fellow-labourers  (without  whose  assistance  he  coidd  not  well  commence 
his  work)  did  not  join  him  at  the  time  appointed  i^  and  he  therefore, 

*  They  remained  drinking  at  Mullinavat,  one  of  the  most  uncivilized  villages 
in  Christendom  before  the  establishment  of  the  police. 
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(knowing  the  Arabic  figures  and  the  letters  of  his  name),  amused  him- 
sdf  bj  catting  his  name  and  the  date,  1781,  on  the  stone  in  question. 
He  was  so  bad  a  schohir  that  he  reversed  (as  children  constantly  do) 
one  or  the  letters — ^the  last  G  of  his  surname.  The  stone  was  at  this 
^e  lying  flat  on  the  snrface  of  the  hill,  and  remained  so  for  many 
yms  after  his  death.  The  exact  year  I  do  not  know,  but  I  conversed 
with  old  men  who  remembered  the  year  and  the  day,  and  could  vouch 
for  the  fiact,  when  the  supnosed  eromlMc  was  raised  on  its  supporters  I 
A  number  of  ioys  repaired  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  amuse  themselves ; 
and  aft»  several  rounds  of  boxing,  wrestling,  and  'throwing  the 
stone/  they  wished  to  try  who  was  the  best  leaper ;  and  finding  this 
inscribed  stone  ready  at  hand  to  answer  their  purpose,  they  raised  it 
on  others  to  the  height  required  for  a  '  running  leap,'  but  it  happened 
that  they  placed  it  in  such  a  position  as  that  the  letters  appeared  re- 
versed* They  departed  to  their  respective  homes  leaving  it  in  this 
position,  little  imagining  that  they  had  erected  an  altar  to  any  god  I 
Shortly  after  this,  some  gentlemen  happened  to  ascend  the  hill,  and 
observing  the  stone,  were  struck  with  the  strange  appearance  of  the 
letters,  and  one  of  them,  thinking  that  he  had  discovered  an  ancient 
inscription,  made  a  sketch  of  the  stone  and  the  letters,  in  their  inverted 
position,  and  having  shewn  this  sketch  to  some  of  the  literati  at  Wa- 
terford,  he  created  a  celebrity  for  the  locality  which  induced  many  to 
visit  Tory  UiU,  to  try  and  read  the  wonderful  inscription.  Its  famo 
It  length  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Tighe,  who  had  a  drawing  of  it 
made  for  his  book  on  the  County  of  lulkenny. 

''  I  spent  a  whole  day  looking  for  this  stone,  and  for  the  cave  called 
Labty-Emoinn  (Edmond  Bewiie  Bed),  as  early  as  the  year  1822 ;  but, 
having  no  guide,  I  was  obliged  to  descend  to  the  nearest  house  to 
make  inquiiy  for  the  exact  position  of  '  the  stone  with  the  ancienl  in- 
scription.' An  old  man  informed  me  that  it  had  been  removed  to  Mr. 
Tigfae^s  own  house.  And  he  added — 'that  stone  is  not  so  curious  as 
Mr.  Tighe  and  others  think.  The  inscription  is  nothing  in  the  world 
bat  the  name  of  a  poor  mill-stone  cutter,  who  was  well  known  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  remembered  by  old  men  not  long  dead.  His 
nsme  was  Ned  Conic ;  eh  I  then,  it  is  astonishing  how  lamed  men 
ean  make  such  fools  of  themselves !' 

"  I  have  written  all  this  for  the  information  of  the  members  of  the 
Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  who  may  examine  the  locality.  Let 
them  not  be  imposed  upon  by  any  local  hnaves.'\  The  date  on  tlie 
stone  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  literaiy  value,  and  any  attempt  to 
create  for  it  a  fictitious  importance,  would  be  sdtogether  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  Society.  I  could  heartily  wish  that  it  were  Pelasgic, 
but  I  regard  truth  more  than  any   chimerical  national  honour  or 


t ''  Now  Broe,  tell  me  the  true  tradition.  Oh !  no.  Sir,  the  true  tradition 
would  not  be  believed.  1*11  tell  you  what  Tommy  Moore  wrote  1** — O^ddt  at 
Okndalough, 
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^^The  real  name  of  the  hill  is  SliabA  Ua  g-Cruinn^  Le.  the  mountain 
of  [the  barony  of]  Igrine^  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  name  has  been 
formed  exactly  like  Knockiveagh,  i^e.^  the  hill  of  Iveagh,  in  the  County 
of  Down ;  and  the  name  of  Tory  Hill  is  not  older  than  the  time  of 
Edmond  Denn,  the  Tory^  who  was  the  proprietor  of  this  hill  and  the 
surrounding  townlands^  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
SUeve-I-grine  means  the  mountain  of  Igrine>  as  surely  as  Bos-Ibercon 
denotes  the  point,  or  wood  of  Ibercon,  and  it  no  more  denotes  moun^ 
tain  of  the  sun,  than  it  does  Mount  Ida  I  Any  argument,  therefore, 
founded  on  the  Irish  name  of  the  hiU  in  favour  of  sun-worship,  is  ideal 
and  baseless,  and  I  trust  that  the  members  of  the  Society  will  care- 
fully consider  what  I  have  here  written.  The  voung  generation  now 
living  around  the  base  of  Tory  Hill  are  probably  not  aware  that 
such  a  stone  ever  existed  on  the  hill,  and  hence  the  danger  of  trusting 
to  their  assertions/^ 

In  thus  impugning  the  learned  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Tighe  (for, 
although  mistaken  it  displays  much  research)  I  am  solely  actuated  by  a 
wish  to  elicit  truth,  and  a  desire  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  caution  in 
theorizing  on  the  history  or  literature  of  the  primeeval  inhabitants  of 
our  country.  Nothing  could  ^ve  me  greater  {pleasure  than  the  dis- 
covery of  an  undoubted  Phcemcian  inscription  in  Ireland,  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  connecting  the  ancient  civilization  of  her  inhabitants  with 
that  extraordinary  people :  but  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
pounding of  theories  utterly  groundless,  or  merely  supported  by  a  per- 
verted display  of  learning,  so  far  from  attaining  the  end  in  view,  only 
serves  to  throw  discredit  on  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities  in  general 
— ^indeed  we  may  safely  attribute  to  the  wild  fancies  of  the  Beaufort- 
and-YaUancey  school  the  unmerited  neglect  which  it  has  so  long 
been  the  fate  of  Irish  antiquities  to  experience.  Neither  let  me  be 
understood  as  meaning,  by  the  foregoing  observations,  to  disparage 
Mr.  Tighe's  most  valuable  topographical  work — a  work  which  will  ever 
be  esteemed  a  treasure  by  the  local  historian,  and  must  prove  a  lasting 
monument  to  the  genius  of  the  author.  Mr.  Tighe  did  not  profess  to 
enter  deeply  into  the  antiquities  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny  (see  page 
622) ;  yet  the  mass  of  viduable  matter  which  he  has  brought  together 
in  that  department  of  county  history,  wiU  ever  serve  as  a  rich  mine  to 
future  collectors ;  and  if  in  the  present  instance  he  was  led  to  form  an 
erroneous  conclusion,  the  mistake  should  not  be  attributed  to  him, 
but  to  the  school  of  Irish  archeology  then  in  vogue. 
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ON  THE  AGE  OF  OGHAM  WBITING. 
No.  I. 

BY  THE  REV.    CHARLES   GRAVES^   D.D. 

[Read  at  tie  Meeting  of  May  7tA.] 

Aboxtt  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Windele  presented  to  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  IQlkenny  rubbings  of  three  of  the  Ogham  inscriptions 
deposited  in  the  Cork  Institution ;  and  in  a  paper  accompanying  the 
donation  he  has  given  an  account  of  these  monuments,  and  stated  his 
views  respecting  the  characters  which  appear  on  them  (See  p.  142  ante) . 
As  he  has  not  only  declared  his  dissent  from  the  general  views  which  I 
have  put  forward  on  this  subject,  but  also  called  in  question  the  correct- 
ness of  my  reading  of  one  of  these  inscriptions,  and  suggested  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  deciphering  it,  I  feel  that  I  am  called  upon  to  discuss 
this  question  briefly  before  the  Society,  in  whose  ranks  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member. 

Mr.  Windele,  as  I  understand  him,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Off/iam 
Chraobh  character,  in  which  these  inscriptions  are  written,  was  in  use 
amonff  the  Irish  Druids — ^long  previous  to  the  Christian  era ;  and  was 
related  to  the  cuneiform  characters  of  the  East.  I  have  on  the  con- 
traiT  shown  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  constructed,  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  Boman  and  Kunic 
alphabets.  The  intenud  evidence  of  this,  founded  on  an  analysis  of 
the  Ogham  Chraobh  alphabet,  appears  to  me  as  convincing  as  evidence 
of  the  kind  can  be.  But  I  am  not  without  external  testimony  to  the 
same  effect.  One  of  my  witnesses  is  the  stone  found  at  fiurnfort,  near 
Mallow,  of  which  a  rubbing  was  presented  to  the  Archeeological  Society 
of  Kilkenny  by  Mr.  Windde. 

On  this  monument,  as  an  examination  of  the  rubbing  wUl  satisfy 
any  of  our  members,  is  inscribed  in  Ogham  letters 

SAGITTAEI. 

To  read  this  in  a  straightforward  way,  taking  the  letters  as  we  find 
them,  would  be  embarrassing  to  those  who  hola  Mr.  Windele*s  theory. 
The  monument  has  all  the  characteristics  supposed  to  indicate  pagan- 
ism and  extreme  antiquity.  It  is  found  in  the  cave  of  a  rath.  It  bears 
no  cross.  To  admit  then  that  it  exhibited  a  Latin  word  or  name  would 
greatly  diminish  the  strength  of  Mr.  Windele^s  case. 

Accordingly  we  find  him  and  the  £ev.  Mr.  Horgan  combining  the 
two  fs  into  a  d,  and  then  trying  to  make  Irish  of  the  letters  so  reduced 
in  number. 

Now  I  take  the  letters  as  they  present  themselves,  and  therefore,  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  say,  as  Mr.  Windele  does,  that  "I  would  fain  find 
ihem  to  indicate  the  name  Sagittari"  I  do  actually  find  that  word ; 
and  I  prove  it  to  be  a  proper  name  by  showing  that  a  French  Bishop  of 
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the  same  name  lived  iu  the  sixth  century.  I  did  not  intend  to  have  it 
inferred^  as  Mr.  Windele  concludes^  that  "  this  foreign  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary has  been  buried  in  the  rath  at  Bumfort  ;'*  for  I  happened  to  be 
aware  of  the  circumstances  and  place  of  his  deaths  as  related  by 
Gregory  of  Tours.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  show  that  Sagittarius 
was  the  name  of  a  ChrUtian  living  within  the  period  during  which  I 
suppose  the  Ogham  Chraobh  character  to  have  been  in  use.  Having 
said  so  much  for  mv  own  readings  I  m^  now  proceed  to  criticise  that 
of  Mr.  Horgan^  which^  according  to  Mr.  Winaele,  has  been  received 
with  favour  by  the  Cork  antiquaries. 

Mr.  Horgan^  substituting  a  d  for  the  two  fe,  forms  the  word  8agi 
Dari,  which  he  translates  as  I%e  Priest  Darius.  Mr.  Windele  savs 
^'  the  word  8agi  is  the  root  of  Sagart,  a  priest^  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
Latin  Sagax,  and  cognate  with  the  Hebrew  word  Sagad,  to  adore^  and 
the  Scandinavian  Saga.^^ 

From  these  philological  statements  I  altogether  dissent.  First,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  there  having  been  any 
Celtic  root  Sagi,  cognate  with  Sage,  and  meaning  wise,  wizard,  priest, 
or  any  thing  of  the  kind.  This  is  not  said  hastuy,  but  after  a  careful 
review  of  the  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Breton  languages,  as  well  as  of  the 
Irish.  We  have  indeed  in  Irish  the  word  Sai,  of  which  Saoi  is  the 
more  modern  spelling ;  but  this,  though  its  meaning  would  serve  Mr. 
Windele's  purpose  exactly,  could  have  had  no  ^  in  it. 

But  next,  even  if  there  had  existed  such  a  word  as  Sagi,  with  the 
supposed  meaning;  it  would  have  been  written  after,  and  not  before 
the  proper  name,  when  employed  as  a  title.  We  always  find  Flann 
Jlle^  Cormacan  eigeas,  Goban  saer,  &c.,  &c.,  not  File  Flann,  and  so 
on.  This  objection  has  the  more  weight,  because  a  title  is  less  likely 
to  be  misplaced  than  another  word,  and  least  of  all  in  an  inscription. 

Again^  Sagi  is  not  the  root  of  the  Irish  word  Sagart,  a  priest. 
Sagart,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  sacerd,  is  derived  {TomiheliSiimsacerdos, 
wbach  was  employed  to  denote  the  Christian  priest;  like  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  Sacerdote  to  this  day.  In  ancient  Irish  MSS.  wherever  I 
have  noticed  the  word^  it  is  spelt  with  a  c ;  thus,  Saeart.  The  fol- 
lowing instances  will  serve  instar  plurium.  Leahhar  Breac,  fol.  43, 
a,  1,  in  the  Litany  of  iEngus  the  Culdee;  fol.  126,  a,  1^  in  an 
ecclesiastical  tract ;  fol.  ISO,  a,  2,  in  the  story  relating  to  Cairpre  Orom, 
Bis?hop  of  Clonmacnoise. 

So  also,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  we  meet  at  fol.  182,  a,  2,  a 
passage  relating  to  the  Seven  Clerical  Orders.  In  this  Saeart  is  spelt 
with  a  c,  and  its  connection  with  Sacer  is  recognised. 

Cormac  Mac  Culleannain  likewise,  in  his  Otossaty,  gives  the  deriva- 
tion of  Sagart  from  the  Latin  as  follows : — Saeart,  i.e.  Sacerd,  ab  eo 
quod  est  sacerdos.  He  adds,  indeed,  one  of  the  fantastic  etymologies, 
of  which  we  find  so  many  in  his  work ;  but  we  may  presume  that  he 
preferred  the  one  which  he  has  placed  first. 

In  the  Liber  Ifymnarum,  a  MS.  probably  a  thousand  years  old,  I 
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hftf  e  fonnd  numerous  examples  of  this  spelling  with  a  c,  and  not  a 
single  instance  to  the  contwy. 

Sagart,  then,  we  may  be  assured,  comes  from  sacerdo^;  and  that 
firom  SaeeTt  which  is  perhaps  cognate  with  the  Greek  hagios,  and  the 
Sanakiit  Sae  veneiari. 

As  for  the  Latin  Sagax,  I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
this,  aa  well  as  the  Scandinavian  Saga  is  connected  with  the  Gothic 
Sagan ;  German,  Sagm ;  English,  Say ;  for  as  the  Latin  preaagio 
means  to  foretell^  we  may  presume  that  the  real  meaning  of  Sagio  was 
to  telL  8o)  in  the  old  German,  /orasaio  meant  foretelling  or  pro- 
jheej.  Between  the  Latin  Sagax  and  Sacer  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
lektionship  existed.  The  Hebrew  Sagad,  to  which  Mr.  Windele  re- 
fiers,  following  the  misleading  guidance  of  Vallancey  (Collectanea  Vol. 
iv.,  p.  449),  has  nothing  to  say  to  an^  of  these  words.  It  does  not 
mean  to  adore,  but  to  fsJl  down ;  and  it  is  only  when  constructed  with 
the  preposition  le,  unto,  that  it  admits  of  being  so  translated.  To 
fall  down  unto  idols  is  equivalent  to  adoring  idols ;  though  fcdUng  down 
is  not  identical  with  adoration. 

The  length  to  which  these  criticisms  have  extended  may  appear  dis- 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  sentence  upon  which  th^  form  a  com- 
mentary. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  short  objection 
often  demands  a  lengthened  reply ;  and  that  the  clearing  away  of  diffi- 
culties or  errors  is  generallv  more  laborious  than  the  statement  of  them. 

I  have  little  doubt  but  iJiat  Mr.  Windele's  candour  will  oblige  him 
to  abandon  Mr.  Horgan's  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Bumfort 
inscription.  Whether  he  wiU  acquiesce  in  mine  is  another  question. 
I  £ear  his  attachment  to  his  theory  will  still  lead  him  to  adopt  any  con- 
duaion  rather  than  the  natural  one,  viz.,  that  the  nine  letters,  S  A 
6  I  T  T  A  E  I,  constitute  the  Latin  name  Sagittari. 


ON  THE  AGE  OP  OGHAM  WHITING. 
No.  II. 

BY  JOHN  WINDSLBy  ESQ. 

[Bead  at  tie  Meeting  of  Jvlg  0/i.] 

It  is  with  much  reluctance  that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  offer  a 
few  observations  on  a  paper  from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Graves,  relative  to  the 
Buxnfort  inscription,  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  your  Society.  But 
were  I  to  permit  it  to  pass  without  notice,  my  silence  might,  doubtless, 
be  construed  into  an  admission  of  error  which  I  am,  in  this  case,  but 
little  disposed  to  make. 

Premising  that  1  do  not  feel  myself  in  any  way  answerable  for  the 
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interpretation  ^ven  by  the  late  Mr.  Horgan  to  the  inscription  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  called  upon  for  any  vindication 
of  the  opinions  which  I  have  formed  on  the  oridn  or  era  of  Ogham 
writings  I  mean  merely  to  confine  myself  to  Dr.  Graves's  criticism 
upon  Mr.  Horgan  s  translation^  which  appears  to  me  to  be  singularly 
unsound. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  nine  letters  composing  the 
Bnmfort  inscription,  Mr.  Horgan  had  formed  the  words  '^  Sagi  Dari/' 
whilst  Dr.  Graves  had  combined  the  same  characters  into  the  single 
Latinized  name  Sagittari^  which  he  found  to  correspond  with  that 
of  a  French  bishop,  living  in  the  sixth  century,  according  to  Gr^ory 
of  Tours.  In  his  criticism  upon  the  Horgan  reading,  the  DSoctor  says 
but  little  in  support  of  his  own  interpretation ;  merely  contenting 
himself  in  assailing  that  of  Mr.  Horgan,  and  with  a  passing  fling  at  my 
hypothesis.  No  doubt,  as  he  says,  it  would  be  very  embarrassing  to 
my  theory  to  admit  that  the  stone  bears  a  Latin  inscription,  but  b^ore 
I  can  do  so,  we  must  have  some  other  proof  than  a  fanciful  resem- 
blance— some  better  authority  to  show  that  the  name  Sagittarius  was 
Irish,  than  the  mere  information  that  a  Bishop  of  that  name  once  lived 
in  France,  which  would  be  just  as  pertinent  as  to  tell  us  that  a  con- 
stellation in  the  heavens  was  so  called.  On  the  contrary,  no  such  diffi- 
culty can  be  found  in  Mr.  Horgan's  reading.  The  name  he  produces 
— the  two  words  he  forms,  are  unassailable  Irish ;  the  name  Daire 
is  one  well  known  and  vernacular,  in  no  wise  depending  on  French 
history,  a  foreign  language,  or  on  astronomy  for  proof  or  analogies* 

But  Dr.  Graves  with  an  infeHcitous  oblivion  of  Irish  grammar,  ob- 
jects to  Mr.  Horgan's  substituting  a  d  for  the  two  fs  forming  the  word 
Dari.  He  surely  ought  to  have  known,  as  every  Irish  scholar  does, 
that  two  fs  are  almost  invariablv  read  as  d.  IJet  him  consult  any 
Irish  grammar  or  dictionary,  and  he  will  at  a  glance  be  satisfied  of 
this.     I  shall  offer  a  few  examples. 

In  the  MS.  Grammars  of  Teig  Og,  son  of  Teig  daU  ffHiggin,  and 
Oiolla  Brigkite  ffHeoghusa,  the  rule  is  laid  down  distinctly.  The 
latter  says,  under  the  head  of  '^  combination  of  consonants,''  *'  tt,  d, 
do  nithear  diobh" — i.e,  where  two  fs  occur,  they  are  sounded  d. 

**  When  tt  are  thus  written  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  they  both 
pronounce  as  d;  but  the  last  t  maintains  the  signification,  as  ^  ar 
ttaobi,  our  side.' "  fH.  M^Curtin'9  Elementa  of  the  Irish  Language^ 
Lovain,  1728,  p.  17). 

''In  ancient  Lish  MS8.,  consonants  of  the  same  organ,  particularly 
i  andj9,  c  and  g,  ^and  t,  are  very  frequently  substituted  for  each 
other ;  and  where  the  ancients  usually  wrote  j9,  e,  t,  the  modems 
write  i,  g,  rf"  (&  Donovan's  Irish  Grammar^  p.  8.,  see  abo  Monci 
Mason's  Irish  Grammar,  p.  11.;  Ot  Daly's  Self  Instructor^  p.  18,  &c). 

Dr.  O'Brien,  (Irish-English  Dictionary  J  and,  after  him,  O'Beilly, 
say — "  The  letter  t  is  naturally  commutable  with  d,  both  being  letters 
of  the  same  organ,  and  accordingly  in  our  old  MSS.  we  find  them  in* 
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differently  written,  the  one  for  the  other,  in  the  middle  and  ending  of 
words,  but  seldom  or  never  as  initials''  (Bemarki  on  ike  letter  TJ. 
But  firom  the  condnding  part  of  this  observation  of  our  lexicographers, 
we  are  enabled  to  dissent,  as  I  can  show  an  abundance  of  instances 
where  the  double  t  is  used  initiaUy  for  d,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  and 
in  the  termination  of  words,  as  in : — 

Tmaf^  Uam  oidhe  na  ttri  Urttagh 

Sad  to  me  is  the  catutropbe  of  the  three  lorrows. 

7Van$.  OaeL  Soc.  Dub.,  p.  13. 

Jt  edhfaiihfa  Uugatfuaiih 

This  is  the  cause  why  I  hare  bated.    lb.  200. 

TiobraiiaM  Sriotain  buam 
The  wells  of  long-liyed  Britain. 

Cireuit  of  Ireland,  p.  40. 

DiarmaiU  Ua  CsaUaight  i.e.  Darmaid  OlCelly. 

PeirieU  Round  Towers,  p.  241. 

The  Bards  never  lost  sight  of  this.  Blind  Goortney,  or  rather  the 
celebrated  Patrick  Lindon,  of  the  Fews  of  Armagh,  has  preserved  it, 
in  his  beautifal  address  to  the  Castle  of  Glasdromin.  Speaking  of  the 
connexion  of  the  family  of  CyDonnell  with  that  of  the  great  O'Neill, 
he  writes  OfTTongaUe  for  (yihnngaite.  Another  Irish  scholar, 
the  accurate  Patrick  OTronty,  in  his  welcome  to  the  most  Bev.  Brian 
MacMahon,  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  his  brother  the  Bishop  of 
CI(^er  writes — TTiagAaire  iiearmaoi  ttana  Uur,  for  DiadAaire 
dearenaoi  dana  dur. 

It  is,  I  am  sore,  needless  to  multiply  farther  instances  on  this  head, 
and  vet  I  can  hardly  help  adding  a  reference,  somewhat  in  point,  to 
an  old  inscription  on  a  stone  at  Kilnasagart,  near  Jonesborough  (Ar- 
magh), which  contains  these  double  letters  in  TTan  and  TTer,  and 
are  evidently  T  doubled  for  JD,  though  initials. 

Dr.  Graves  altogether  denies  that  we  possess  any  such  word  in  the 
Irish  language  as  Soffi,  comate  with  sage,  and  meaning  wise,  wizard, 
priest,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  and  this  he  does*  as  he  tells  us,  ''not 
hastily,  bat  after  a  careful  review  of  the  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Breton 
langoages,  as  well  as  of  the  Irish.''  Here  has  been  a  waste  of  re- 
search, which  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  simple  reference  to 
O'fieilly's  Dictionary,  where  the  kindred  words  Saec  and  Saai  signi- 
fying sacred,  holy,  wise,  learned,  may  be  readily  found.  And  although 
1  admit  that  Saaid,  another  form  of  these  words,  at  present  has  no 
y  in  it,  I  would  protest  against  its  being  hastily  concluded  that  it  never 
bad,  inasmuch  as  even  d  has  been  sometimes  substituted  for  ff.  We 
oRea  Sniff  A  used  convertibly  for  di,  and  I  have  shown  an  example  of 
this  in  the  line  above  extracted  from  OTront/s  poem.  But  as  m  the 
case  of  the  it,  the  Doctor  may  object  to  the  ee  in  Saec  being  read 
as  ^,  I  must  again  refer  to  our  grammars  and  old  literature,  in  which 
it  will  be  found  that  the  double  Tetters  cc  are  read  as  ^  in  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  ending  of  words.  See  also  O^Brien  and  O'Beifiv'a 
remarks  on  the  letter  0.  "  In  old  parchments,''  say  they,  ''  ec  and  g 
39 
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are  written  iudiffeiently  for  each  other/'  Thus  we  have  PiUruice 
for  Padruig^  Moeholmocc  for  Mochohnog,  Flannacean  for  Flanagan, 
Damliaec  for  Bamliag,  &c 

If  we  had  not  this  word  in  its  forms  of  Sag,  Sagi,  Saoi,  and 
Saoidi,  I  admit  its  rejection  &om  the  inscription  woold  have  been  jos- 
tified,  or^  on  the  other  hand^  had  O'Beill;  omitted  those  he  has  given, 
as  he  has  many  thousands  of  others,  from  his  dictionary,  it  woula  have 
been,  for  a  time  at  least,  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Horgan's  reputation  as 
an  Irish  scholar;  as  in  that  case,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of 
many  Uving  '' Irishians,''  besides  that  of  the  depreciated  Yallanoey, 
those  words  might  still  have  been  treated  as  remnants  of  the  unknown 
tongue.  One  gentleman,  a  first  rate  proficient  in  Irish  scholarship, 
writing  to  me  on  this  subject  says — "  The  word  Saige  is  our  Saidhe,  a 
sage,  formed  by  the  non-observance  of  the  modern  rule  of  Caol  le 
Caolj  &c.,  and  the  g  and  d  and  i  and  e  being  always  commutable. 
There  are  the  words  Sacair  (quasi  Bocc-fhear,  a  holy  man),  a  priest, 
and  Saear  buigh  fsacc-fhear-butdAeJ  a  sacrifice,  from  the  same  root.'' 

"  But,''  continues  Dr.  Graves,  ''  even  if  there  had  existed  such  a 
word  as  Sagi,  with  the  supposed  meaning,  it  would  have  been  written 
after,  and  not  before,  the  proper  name,  when  employed  as  a  title.  We 
always  find  Flann  file,  Cormacan  eigeas,  Goban  saer,  &c."  These 
however  are  rather  exceptional  cases.  Cuan  O'Lochain,  as  quoted  in 
Petrie's  ''Tara,"  p.  148,  famishes  a  ready  instance  in  support  of  Bfr. 
Horgan's  reading,  in  the  lines : — 

Sai  Brttcomd  beirdit  dUoeiud. 

The  Sage  Bmgaid  who  distributed  law. 

And  I  mnst  again  beg  to  refer  Dr.  Graves  to  our  Grammars  on  this 

Sint.  See  especially  that  of  Professor  CXDonovan,  p.  865,  for  the 
lowing  rule — "  When  two  or  more  substantives  come  together,  or 
succeed  each  other,  denoting  the  same  object,  they  should  agree  in 
case  by  appoHtian/*  And  even  the  adjective — which  sagi  is  notr— does 
not  always  follow  the  substantive;  thus  we  have  in  compound  words, 
ieagi  dkuine,  a  good  man ;  dvhh  abhain,  a  black  river;  og  bhean,  a  young 
woman;  gnath  bhearla,  a  common  dialect;  imwo/  eeand,  a  noble  head, 
&c. 

"  Again,"  he  says,  ''  Sagi  is  not  the  root  of  the  Irish  word  Sagart^ 
a  priest;  Sagart,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  Saeerd,  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  Sacerdos,'*  and  he  adduces  numerous  instances  to  prove  that  the 
word  Sagart  was  anciently  spelled  Sacart.  I  freely  admit  his  latter 
position,  and  that  it  was  even  spelled  with  the  double  c,  as  in  Saeeairt 
(see  Rewef  Feci.  Antiq,  of  Dattm,  p.  142,  especially),  yet  what  does 
all  this  prove  but  that  the  word  was  still  SagaH ;  those  c\  either 
single  <x  double,  being  used  oonvertibly  for  ^,  as  in  sai  Bruceaid, 
just  quoted.  The  denial  that  Sagi  is  not  the  root  of  Sagart  or  cog- 
nate with  the  Latin  Sagax,  or  the  Hebrew  Sagad,  which  ''  admits  of 
being  translated  to  adore,^'  being  founded  on  his  assurance  that  no 
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such  word  belongs  to  the  Irish  language^  is  of  couise  met  by  mj  re- 
ference to  it  in  its  place  in  0*Beill/s  Dictionary. 

When  Dr.  Graves  admits  that  the  Latin  Sagax  is  connected  with  the 
Scandinavian  Saga^  he  forgets  that  Saga  itsdf  has  been  claimed  as  a 
derivative  from  Ireland. — See  (fCanaf's  Rerwm  JK4.  ScrifiU  1,  26. 

One  word  as  to  the  translation  of  Ogham  inscriptions.  I  have  been 
long  convinced  that  it  requires  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Irish  to  grapple  with  the  great  and  varied  difficulties  that  beset  this 
subject.  We  have^  in  the  first  instance,  to  deal  with  a  language  which 
has  been  obsolete  for  many  centuries;  whose  unsettled  orthography 
totally  differs  from  that  of  our  more  modem  literature,  and  I  think  it 
highly  probable  that  many  words  will  be  found  represented  merely  by 
iaitial  letters.  ''The  Irish^  like  the  Chinese^  had  several  characters 
representing  entire  words.*' — (The  late  J.  P.  CXFlaherty  in  Tram.  BJ. 
Acad.  vol.  XIV.  p.  113) ;  and  Sir  W.  Betham  to  some  extent  illustrates 
this  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Etruria  Celtica,  p.  65^  et  seq. 

The  Bumfort  inscription  affords  a  striking  evidence  of  these  diffi- 
culties by  the  variety  and  discordance  of  the  attempts  made  to  decipher 
it    I  have  now  before  me  mr  of  these  experiments. 

First,  that  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Horgan  : — 

^-  Sagi  Dart,  ie.,  the  Sage  Darius." 

Secondly,  Sir  William  Betham : — 

'^  Sttget  Tare,  <.«.,  the  arrow  of  erU.*' 

Thirdly,  Edmond  Mahony,  an  Irish  scribe,  who  reads  it  by  a  scale 
called  the  Ogiam  Oinn  air  iomal,  viz  : — 

^  Liea  Dima,  i.€  ,  the  monument  of  Dima.** 
See  Colgan'gA.  SS.  145. 

Pourthly,  Mr.  Denis  O'Flyn  :— 

"  Sa  pad  ta  riffh,  {.«.,  in  this  bed  or  hoUow  Ues  the  king.** 

Fifttily»  Dr.  Wood,  author  of  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Ireland^' : — 

**  Sagitia  ri,  t.0.,  the  king^  arrow.** 

The  first  word  being  Latin,  tlie  second  Irish. 
Sixthly,  Dr.  Orave^ : — 

**  SagUtarit  if.,  the  grave  of  SagitUrius," 

vhose  namesake  lived  in  France,  or,  as  I  would  suggest,  is  one  of  the 
corporation  of  the  zodiac.  Seriously  speaking,  mv  **  candour^'  will  not 
permit  me  to  say  that  my  objection  to  the  Doctor  s  reading  has  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  shaken  by  his  criticisms. 
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ON  THE  AGE  OP  OGHAM  WRITING. 

No.  in. 

BT  THE  BBV.    CHARLES   GRAVES,  D.D. 

[Read  at  the  Meeting  of  September  8rrf.] 

A  difference  of  opinion  between  me  and  Mr*  Windele^  respecting 
the  correctness  of  the  late  Mr.  Horgan's  reading  of  an  Ogham  mscrip- 
tion^  has  involved  as  in  a  controversy  aboat  the  orthographv,  etymo- 
log}r,  and  signification^  of  Irish  words.  K  Ireland  had  a  Philological 
Society,  otur  papers  upon  this  sabiect  ought,  doubtless,  to  have  been 
addressed  to  it.  But  as  no  such  body  exists  in  this  country,  and  as 
there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  antiquarian  and  philological 
studies,  I  trust  that  the  Archseological  Society  of  Kilkenny  will  not 
refuse  its  attention  to  the  present  paper.  In  it  I  have  endeavoured  to 
narrow  the  question  in  dispute  to  a  single  point ;  so  that,  on  my  part, 
nothing  fortner  may  remain  to  be  said. 

Mr.  Horgan,  regarding  the  U  in  the  Sagittari  inscription  as  equi- 
valent to  a  ^,  proposed  to  read  it  as  Sagi  Dart ;  and  took  these  two 
words  to  mean  Tke  Priest  Dariui^  or  The  Sage  Darius.  I  objected 
to  this  reading  and  interpretation,  not  because  Mr.  Horgan  chose  to 
regard  the  double  t  as  equivalent  to  a  ^,  but  simply  because  I  was 

Ersuaded  that  this  substitution  converted  into  bad  liish  what  is  good 
ktin,  if  taken  as  it  stands.  I  was  quite  aware  that  in  Irish  MSS., 
especially  the  mare  modem  ones,  tt  is  frequently  put  for  d:  sometimes 
according  to  rule,  and  sometimes  in  violation  of  it.  And  I  would  have 
readily  admitted  that  it  was  done  in  the  case  before  us,  if  the  result 
thereby  attained  had  been  satisfactory.    It  happened,  however,  to  be 

!|uite  the  reverse.  Sagi  Dari  is  not  good  Irish  for  the  priest  Daire, 
or  the  two  reasons  which  I  alleged  in  m^  former  communication  to  the 
Society ;  and  which,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Wmdele's  attempts  to  invalidate 
them,  will  be  found  substantial  and  conclusive. 

I  stated  that  there  is  no  such  Celtic  root  as  Sagi,  meaning  sage  or 
sacred;  and  I  warned  Mr.  Windele  against  identifying  it  with  Sai, 
8ui^  or  Saoi;  a  word  suitable,  indeed,  to  his  purpose  so  far  as  its 
signification  is  concerned,  but  failing  him  in  its  orthography,  inasmuch 
as  it  never  contained  a  g.  To  this  Mr.  Windele  repUes,  first,  by  ad- 
dudng  the  word  Sacc  (sacred,  holy)  from  the  Supplement  to  OReillfs 
Dictionary;  and  next,  by  asser^g  that  &i^' really  was  an  ancient 
form  of  the  word  Sai.    I  shall  deal  with  these  words  separately. 

The  word  Sacc  (sacred,  holy)  may  certainly  be  found  in  the  Dic- 
tionary to  which  Mr.  Windele  refers;  and  I  knew  that  it  was  there 
before  I  made  my  first  communication  on  this  subject  to  the  Society. 
Yet  I  am  so  bold  as  to  say  that  no  such  word  exists  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage.   To  disbelieve  what  is  in  print  appears  to  some  an  unwarrant* 
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ibie  piece  of  soepticism.    Many  more  will  wonder  at  the  audacity  of 

the  man  who  yentures  to  dispute  the  authority  of  a  lexicographer ; 

Tetl?entnre  to  do  all  this — not  rashly,  I  hope,  or  presumptuously, 
bat  after  patient  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  truth.  1  have  taken  the 
pains  to  search  for  the  word  8aee,  or  Soff,  holy,  in  all  the  glossaries 
within  my  reach.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  them.  The  best  informed 
Irish  schohirs  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  profess  never  to  have  met 
with  such  a  word.  It  is  a  figment,  a  forgery,  contrived  by  modem 
dabblers  in  etymology ;  and  for  its  appearance  in  CXBeill/s  Dictionary 
we  can  account  in  a  very  natural  way.  If  we  turn  to  Yallancqr's 
Collectanea  we  shall  find  a  passage  which  has  a  marvedlously  close  con- 
nexion with  the  present  inquiry : — 

''I  am  of  opinion  that  the  aire  deasa  was  the  chief  of  the  doa  or 
ioiy  and  that  they  were  both  sacrificers  and  augurs;  though  here 
nnked  with  the  j^ :  every  order  of  the^  bore  the  same  name  in  the 
order  of  the  Druids ;  they  were  distinguished  by  the  prefix  sagah  in 
the  clerical  order,  and  in  the  laity,  by  the  simple  word,  or  by  the  pre- 
fix a»;  hence,  sag-airtf  Irish,  a  priest,  and  aaeerdas,  loiV^'^Collee^ 
taua,  voL  iii.  p.  53S,  note. 

From  this  passage  it  is  likely  that  (JBeilly  promoted  Soff,  or  Saee 
to  the  honor  of  appearing  in  a  dictionary,  if  I  am  mistaken  in  my 
conjecture,  let  Mr.  "Vlfindele  produce  old  and  unquestionable  instances 
to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  word ;  until  he  does  so  my  denial  of 
its  existence  must  be  allowed  to  stand  good. 

I  have  nearly  the  same  thing  to  say  respecting  Sap.  I  deny  that 
the  word  Sai  ever  assumed  this  form,  or  ever  received  a  ^  into  it. 
The  word  was  not  one  of  uncommon  occurrence ;  we  meet  it  in  ancient 
writings  of  all  kinds ;  but  always  spelt  in  them  as  Sai  or  Sui.  When 
inflected  it  appears  to  admit  a  ^  or  ^;  but  this  does  not  help  Mr.  Win- 
dde.  It  is  only  in  the  way  of  cacography  that  J  or  ^  in  Irish  words 
is  interchanged  with  ^.  For  instance,  O'Beilly's  Dictionary  gives  both 
SmdUm  and  Suighim — ^I  sit.  But  only  the  former  is  correct,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  comparison  with  its  cognates  in  other  languages. 

There  is  probably  a  misprint  in  that  part  of  Mr.  Wmdele's  paper  in 
which  we  are  told  that  "the  word  &id»— -eacred,  holy,  wise,  learned — 
may  be  readily  found  in  (yBeill/s  Dictionary.''  The  word  is  not  con- 
tained in  my  copy,  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  is  perfectly  like  his. 

"A  first  rate  proficient  in  Irish  scholarsnip''  comes  to  Mr.  Windele's 
aid,  assuring  him  that  Saeair,  a  priest,  and  Saear  buig,  sacrifice,  are 
both  derived  from  the  root  Saige%  noly.  I  venture  to  hope  that  really 
first  rate  Irish  scholars,  who  also  know  something  of  Latin  and  of  ge- 
nmd  philology,  will  agree  with  me  in  holding  that  both  these  words 
are  derived  tmrnediaUfy  from  the  Latin.  The  former  (if  indeed  there 
be  audi  a  word)  from  Sacerda  or  Sacer  ;  the  latter  from  Sacrificium. 
The  passage  quoted  by  CXfieillv  to  exemplify  the  use  of  Saearbhuig 
was  well  calculated  to  suggest  this  conclusion.  Cen  amand,  cen  eaibh* 
ien,  een  ioearbiaie,  is  to  oe  translated  rine  eommunione,  aine  eanfei- 
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iione^  sine  Bocrificio  ;  and  more  than  that^  I  would  say  that  it  is  waste 
of  time  to  argae  with  any  man  who  doubts  the  dvrect  derivation  of  the 
three  Irish  substantives  from  the  three  Latin  ones.  Scholars  of  the 
same  class  refose  to  admit  that  the  Irish  words  ceaU^  eaglaia,  teampult, 
iaifleac,  eatboff,  sa^art,  deocAain,  aisireair  are  derived  dirtily  from 
the  Latin  eeUa^  ecclena,  templum,  basiiica,  episcopui,  saeerdos,  dia* 
conns,  odiariua. 

I  used  a  second  argument  to  show  that  Sagi  Dari,  is  not  good  Irish 
for  Tke  Priest  Daire.  I  stated  that  *'  even  if  there  had  existed  such 
a  word  as  Sagi,  with  the  supposed  meanings  it  would  have  been  written 
after,  and  not  before,  the  proper  name,  when  employed  as  a  title.  We 
always  find  Flann  file^  Carmacan  eigeas,  Goban  saer,  &c.  frc,  not 
File  Flann,  and  so  on/'  To  this  enunciation  of  the  rule  I  would  only 
add  that  it  is  limited  to  the  case  where  the  word  signifying  the  title  is 
unaccompanied  by  the  article  an.  Mr.  Windele  replies  mat  the  in- 
stances quoted  by  me  are  ''  exceptional  cases.''  I  deny  the  truth  of 
this,  and  I  am  fortunately  able  to  refer  to  authority  amply  sufficient  to 
sustoin  my  denial.  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  are  fall  of  lists 
of  the  names  of  j^'mms  followed  by  their  titles.  I  select  the  following 
instances  as  peculiarly  apposite — 

AJ).  7b0.— Cong Aus  eeribinidi. 
755. — Jdkareu  eagnaidke. 
ion.— 'Ferdaekrioci  Ua  CMhdenaigh  Saoi  ^  Saecari. 
XOi^.^^MaoUisa  Ua  Maoilgirice,  airdjUe  8f  ardoUamh. 
Or,  if  we  turn  to  the  Annak  of  the  year  951,  we  shall  find,  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  lines,  three  instances  of  the  very  title  in  question, 
Saoi,  coming  after  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs ;  a  si- 
milar instance  in  the  case  of  Sagart ;  and  more  cases  than  I  care  to 
count  in  which  other  titles  are  subjoined  to  proper  names. 

When  a  rule  of  this  kind  is  said  to  hold  good,  it  is  meant  that  the 
number  of  exceptions  to  it  is  veiy  small  as  compared  with  the  number 
oi  instances  in  which  the  rde  is  observed.  Along  with  many  hundreds 
of  passages  illustrating  the  general  role  which  has  been  stated  above, 
I  could  furnish  two  or  three  cases  of  exception :  their  extreme  paacity 
just ''  proving  the  rule."  I  must  add,  however,  that  those  to  which  I 
allude  do  not  occur  in  inscriptions — there,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
the  name  seems  imperatively  to  claim  precedence  of  the  titles. 

Mr.  Windde's  inability  to  combat  the  rule  which  I  have  laid  down 
is  most  signally  manifested  in  his  unfortunate  attempt  to  produce  an 
example  of  its  violation.  ''  Cuan  0*Lochain,"  he  says,  ''  as  quoted  in 
Petrie's  ''  Tara,"  famishes  a  ready  instance  in  support  kA  Mr.  Morgan's 
reading,  in  the  line  :^< 

*'  Sax  Bruccaid  beirdii  dliceiud. 

The  Sage  Bragaid  who  distributed  law.** 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that,  to  make  this  quotation  applicable, 
two  things  are  necessary.    Bruccaid  must  be  the  proper  name  of  a 
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penon ;  and  Sai  must  be  a  title  of  that  person.  Neither  of  these 
omditions  is  complied  with.  Brugaiih  means  a  pnblic  victnaller,  or 
£urmer ;  and  the  word  Sai  is  not  in  apposition  with  it,  but  refers  to  an 
indiTidaal  of  a  different  class.  This  will  be  only  too  evident  when  we 
quote  the  passage  fairly  and  at  length :-» 

m  0CU9  otteanh  JiUud, 
Saij  bruccaidh,  beirdia  dKcciudh 
Lepaidh  na  hiacthi  loickei, 
Laarc  ocua  hncroicheatt. 

King  and  Ollave  poet, 

Sage,  Brooee,  who  distribnted  law, 

EHadl  beds  which  lightning  did  not  bum, 
And]  the  laarc  and  lonchnncheat. 
PefrWa  Eaaay  <m  Tara^  TVana.  R.LA.t  VoL  zviii.,  part  %  p.  148. 

Let  this  be  compared  with  the  parallel  passage  in  the  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  given  at  page  200,  and  it  will  be  sufficiently  plain  that 
the  Sai  and  the  Brugaidh  were  different  persons. 

OUam  britheman,  co  m4ntaidh, 

A  ire  foirgiU^  fir. 

Do  berar  lonchroekait  dmb, 

Dunackia  He  mim. 

Sui  littri,  ia  ri  tuireehf 

Irreim  coamail  choir, 

Dltgait  atkbach,  maethglam  min, 

Japrim^ehroehait  doib. 

[iJo  ber}  da  oUamainfiUdh, 

la  do  aire  aird, 

Larae  maith  min,  miad  nad  borb, 

Noco  labra  laidc. 

Briuau  ocua  aire  tuiaai, 

Con  nilur  ajfaaach. 

Do  berar  doib,  ni  radh  n-iaael, 

Larae  dia  aaaadh* 

The  ollave-brehon,  with  power, 

The  aire  forgaill  'tis  tme, 

To  them  a  lonchrochait  is  giren, 

From  which  no  sadneas  proceeds. 

A  Saoi  of  literature,  and  a  royal  chief. 

In  a  ju8t  similar  rank. 

Are  entitled  to  the  soft,  clean,  smooth,  entrails. 

And  to  a  prim-chrochait. 

[Is  giyen]  to  the  ollave-^poet. 

And  to  the  ure  ard, 

A  good  smooth  larae,  honor  not  rode. 

It  is  no  fUse  sajing. 

The  briugu  and  aire  tuissi. 

With  eztensiye  pastures. 

To  them  is  giyen,  no  low  saying, 

A  larae  to  satisfy  them. 

Assurance  will  be  made  doubly  sure  by  reference  to  the  ground  plans 
fllusUalive  of  the  poem,  and  given  at  pp.  205  and  206.  They  show 
at  a  glance  tiiat  the  Sutd  Zittri,  Professors  of  Letters,  sat  in  one  place, 
and  weBmgaidh,  or  public  victualler,  in  another. 
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I  have  already  intimated  that  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Windele 
to  prove  the  jpropriety  of  writing  U  for  d  were  superflaoos^  seeing  that 
I  neither  denied  nor  forgot  the  existence  of  such  a  practice.  What 
relates  to  this  matter  is  therefore  beside  the  main  question.  I  maj, 
however,  be  permitted,  very  briefly,  to  notice  one  or  two  points  re« 
laling  to  it. 

Mr.  Windele  tells  us  that  the  celebrated  Patrick  Lindon,  of  the 
Fews  of  Armagh,  writes  (/TTongaile  for  (/Donngaile  in  an  address  to 
the  Castle  of  Glasdromin.  I  happen  to  have  before  me  a  copy  of  Lin- 
don'spoem,  in  which  the  name  is  spelt  0*Donngaile.  But  perhai>s 
Mr.  Windele  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  an  autograph.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Windele  ought  to  have  older  and  better  authority  than  that 
of  either  "the  celebrated  Patrick  Lindon''  or  "the  accurate  Patrick 
OTronty"  to  justify  the  use  of  tt  for  d  in  the  beginning  of  a  word 
unaffected  by  eclipsis.  More  celebrated  and  more  accurate  scholars,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  abstained  from  such  a  mode  of  spelling. 

To  his  quotations  from  books  Mr.  Windele  adds  a  reference  to  an 
inscription  on  a  stone  at  Kilnasagart,  near  Jonesborough,  County 
Armagh,  which  he  says  "  contains  these  double  letters  in  TTan  and 
TTer,  and  are  evidently  T  doubled  for  D  though  initials.''  This 
would,  indeed,  be  a  most  ancient  and  decisive  example  of  the  practice 
in  question,  if  Mr.  Windele  reads  the  inscription  right.  I  can  only 
sa^  that  I  visited  the  monument  myself  about  three  years  ago,  exa- 
mmed  it  minutely,  and  brought  back  a  rubbing  of  it.  I  am  also  in 
possession  of  an  excellent  sketch  of  it  made  by  Mr.  George  Du  Ncgrer^ 
a  gentleman  combining  the  qualifications  of  an  artist  and  an  antiquarv. 
I  have,  moreover,  been  permitted  to  examine  a  drawing  of  it,  made 
with  the  greatest  care  by  Dr.  Petrie  no  less  than  thirty-five  years  ago. 
With  this  knowledge  of  the  inscription,  I  venture  to  assert  that  there 
is  no  TT  for  D  to  be  found  in  it.  An  indubitable  instance  of  this 
mode  of  spelling,  taken  from  an  ancient  monument,  would  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Irish  palseo^phy. 

The  question  in  dispute  between  me  and  Mr.  Windele,  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  very  simple  issue.  I  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  Celtic 
root  as  Sag^  holy,  or  wise.  I  assert  that  8ai  never  assumed  the  form 
Sagi.  I  also  assert  that  the  notion  of  holiness  never  entered  into  the 
signification  of  the  word  Sai,  If  these  positions  of  mine  be  untenable, 
let  Mr.  Windele  refute  me  b^  alleging  satisfactory  examples,  and  I  will 
at  once  admit  that  my  main  objection  to  Mr.  Horgan's  reading  is 
groundless.  But  when  I  ask  for  satiffactary  examples,  I  mean  such 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  scholars  whose  authority  com- 
mands respect  in  the  settlement  of  a  question  concerning  the  use  and 
spelling  of  an  ancient  Irish  word — ^men  like  the  M'Egans,  the  M'Fir- 
bises,  the  CClerys,  Peter  CConnell,  or  the  CMulconrys.  I  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  the  great  mass  of  ancient  MSS.  which  are  preserved 
to  us — ^to  such  books  as  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  the  Books  of  Armagh, 
Lecan,  Ballymote,  Leinster  and  Lismore,  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre, 
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or  the  Wars  of  Turlogh.  By  the  decision  of  modem  word-forgers  I  do 
not  offer  to  abide.  In  the  mis-spelling  of  recent  and  obscure  scribes^ 
tailing  into  error  through  their  ignorance  or  their  pedantry^  I  do  not 
recognise  materials  available  for  the  construction  of  a  standard  of  or- 
thography^ or  the  establishment  of  principles  of  criticism. 


ON  THE  AGE  OF  OGHAM  WEITING. 
No.  IV. 

BT  JOHN   WINDELE^    ESQ. 

[Bead  at  the  Meeting  of  November  5M.] 

At  the  hazard  of  wearying  the  endurance  of  the  Society  by  thus  pro- 
longing the  discussion  of  what^  I  fear,  many  will  regard  as  an  opiate 
robject,  I  am  compelled  to  offer  a  few  more  ^'  last  words''  in  reference 
to  this  question,  and  Dr.  Graves'  rejoinder  read  at  your  late  meting. 

In  doing  so,  I  may  as  well  observe,  parentheticaUy,  that  the  en- 
giaving  of  the  Bumfort  and  Gleann-na-g-cloch  inscriptions  given  in 
the  Tran^adiom  for  1850,  page  142,  and  stated  to  have  been  supplied 
by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  is  very  far  from  being  accurate,  is  calcu- 
med  to  mislead,  and  does  not  correspond  with  the  drawing  furnished 
bj  me  when  forwarding  my  original  communication  on  the  subject. 

And  now  as  to  Dr.  Graves^  paper ;  in  this  he  claims  the  merit  of 
having  narrowed  the  question  in  dispute  to  a  single  point,  and  I  am 
&ee  to  admit  that  he  has  to  some  extent  done  so ;  but  it  is  by  omitting 
the  part  of  Hamlet,  and  avoiding  all  reference  to  his  notable  "  Sagittar," 
whom  he  would  willingly  leave  to  an  undisturbed  sleep,  in  the  uncon- 
secrated  crypt  at  Bumfort.  By  this  manoeuvre  he  changes  his  position, 
turns  away  the  tide  of  warfare  from  himself,  and  adroitly  places  me  on 
the  defensive — a  feat  very  dexterous  indeed,  and  displaying  his  "  cun- 
ning of  fence"  to  some  purpose.  And  yet  I  hardly  regret  the  ruse ; 
for  although  I  have  really  no  more  concern  with  Mr.  Horgan's  trans- 
ition than  with  any  of  the  several  others  heretofore  mentioned  by 
me,  yet  I  by  no  means  object  to  stand  up  in  vindication  of  the  scholar- 
ship of  my  deceased  friend,  or  to  show  that  he  was  not  without  some 
show  of  reason  for  the  translation  he  had  given ;  that  it  was  consonant 
with  the  language  and  perfectly  natural  and  unforced,  whilst  no  suffi- 
cient reasons  had  been  offered  to  invalidate  it. 

The  conkoversv  regarding  the  antagonist  translation,  that  of  "  Sa- 
gittar,"  being  virtually  at  an  end  by  its  being  quietly  withdrawn 
from  the  field,  this  in  reference  to  '*  Sagi  Bari"  may  now  be  reduced 
within  less  extensive  limits,  in  as  much  as  Dr.  Graves  has  abandoned 
his  objections  to  the  convertibiUty  of  the  double  t  to  d — ^reluctantly  to 
be  rare,  as  was  natural,  for  he  says  in  so  doing,  "  I  was  quite  aware 
40 
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that  in  Irish  MSS.^  etpeeially  the  mere  modem  ones,  U  is  frequently 
put  for  d.^'  But  I  cannot  let  him  off  with  this  reservation  of  "  more 
modern  ones/'  by  which  he  would  imply  that  the  double  t  was  after  all 
merely  modem.  Dr.  O'Donovan^  in  his  grammar,  says  it  is  ancient, 
and  Dr.  O'Brien  and  O'Beilly  assert  the  same  in  their  dictionaries,  and 
all  had  ample  evidence  in  their  favour  ;  I  adduced  their  authority  in  a 
former  paper  to  this  effect,  and,  were  it  necessary,  I  could  now  produce 
several  old  examples  from  my  own  reading. 

As  regards  the  much  vexed  ^'  *Sa^/*  Dr.  Graves  has  a  little  shifted 
his  position.  The  form  in  which  it  appears  in  (yBeilly  fSaccJ  is  just 
as  abhorrent  to  his  sight  as  that  in  wmch  Mr.  Horgan  found  it  in  the 
inscription,  for  he  writes :  ''  I  am  so  bold  as  to  say  that  no  such  word 
exists  in  the  Irish  language,''  and  to  sustain  this,  not  ill-designated 
bold  assertion,  he  denounces  the  word  as  ''  a  figment,  a  forgery,  con- 
trived by  modem  dabblers  in  etymology/'  strong  expressions  truly, 
and  a  summary  and  decisive  mode  of  disposing  of  an  inconvenient 
obstacle  in  his  way.  We  have  him  therefore  following  this  up  by.  un- 
equivocally charging  O'Reilly  with  borrowing  it  from  Yallancey. 

Now  I  have  searched  through  Yallancey's  works  for  the  alfq;ed  pa- 
rentage of  this  ''figment,"  and  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  in- 
stance to  justi^r  the  denunciation.  In  the  Collectanea,  vol.  iii.  p.  588, 
as  referred  to  oy  Dr.  Graves,  the  words  SoffaA  and  Sa^  occur.  In 
vol.  iv.  p.  449,  we  have  Sa^an  and  Se^an ;  in  vol.  v.  p.  12,  "  Sag-air, 
signifying  the  divine  Saga"  and  in  vol.  vi.  p.  161,  Seaeh-nab,  or 
SacA-nab,  the  name,  as  he  incorrectly  says,  on  the  authority  of  Cormac's 
Glossary,  of  an  order  of  Pagan  priesthood  first,  and  afterwards  of  a 
Christian  ecclesiastical  office,  next  in  rank  to  the  abbot.  It  may  hence 
be  fairly  presumed,  that  if  O'fieiUy  had  adopted  this  ''forged"  word 
into  his  dictionary  from  Vallancey,  he  would  have  given  it  in  some 
one  of  those  forms  in  wliich  that  "  dabbler  in  etymolo^'  had  written  it, 
and  not  in  that  in  which  he  (O'B.)  has  printed  it.  Not  having  done  so. 
Dr.  Graves'  hazardous  assertion  is  therefore  stamped  with  wrong  and 
injustice  to  the  memorv  of  a  scholar,  who  has  deserved  better  from 
the  cultivators  of  Irish  literature. 

The  evidence  of  archbishop  CJormac,  in  favour  of  the  word  Sec-nob, 
I  would  recommend  to  Dr.  Graves'  special  consideration.  In  it  we 
evidently  find  this  Sacc,  so  repugnant  to  his  theory.  The  term  also 
occurs  in  the  Annals  of  Inniifallen  at  A.D.  906,  and  in  the  Four 
Masters  at  950,  and  again  at  1089,  where  the  latter  translate  it  proir 
or  prior.  But  Cormac  explains  it  by  "secund  ab,  id  est  secundus 
abbas,  vel  secundus  abbati,  vd  secundus  abbatem." 

This  singularlv  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  Sagan,  rendered  in  the 
Tulgate,  "  sacerdotum  secundum"  (Jeremias,  Iii.  24).  I  omit  what 
Yallancey  repeats  from  Buxtorf,  &c.,  but  cannot  avoid  extracting  a 
rather  suggestive  sentence,  although  even  given  by  him:  "In  the 
Nomenclatura  Egypto  Arabica,  of  Kercher,"  he  says,  "  we  find  Saci 
scriba ;  Sachnabad,  biergphantes."— «voL  vi.  p.  161.   Were  these  terms 
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Bad  words  borrowed  alike  by  Jews  and  Egyptians  from  the  JEbman 
missionaries,  as  the  Irish  borrowed  their  Saceart  ? 

Why  then  should  either  CXBeilly  or  Yallancey  be  chai^d  with  the 
forgecy  of  8ag  or  ^acc^  when  we  have  it  evidently  entering  into  the 
composition  of  sach  tmns  as  See-napy  or  Sec-nab,  and  snch  names  as 
Se^an  and  Saghene,  and  probably  Secknan  (that  of  one  of  St  Patrick's 
three  physicians)^  and  SeacAnall,  and  Seaehnasach  ? 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  term  Sec^  or  Seacnab,  has  as  yet  been  im- 
pressed mto  the  sacred  cohort  with  Eoibog,  Sagart^  Deoehainy  and 
Juireair,  If  not,  perhaps  it  might  be  convenient  to  do  so  forthwith. 
In  this  word,  which  cannot  be  impeached  as  a  forgery  of  YaUance/s, 
and  which  so  strikingly  chiims  an  oriental  kindred,  we  may,  I  thmk, 
place  every  reliance.  It  evidently  contains  the  root  of  Mr.  Horgan's 
&^,  and  I  venture  to  present  it  as  the  justification  of  my  reverend 
friend,  as  well  as  of  the  '^dabbler  in  etymology^'  and  his  alleged 
copyist,  (XBeiQy.  With  all  his  literary  sinfulness  Yallancey  had, 
after  all,  great  opportunities,  extensive  reading,  and  active  intercourse 
with  the  best  Irish  scholars  of  his  time,  as  C.  O'Conor,  Dr.  O^Brien, 
(XHalloran,  Peter  Connell,  &c.,  and  when  we  find  him  sustained  by 
"competent"  Irish  scholars  of  our  own  day,  even  by  men  whom  Dr. 
Graves,  in  the  supremacy  of  his  own  acquirements  in  Irish,  has  the 
temerity  to  sneer  at,  we  may  be  safe  in  placing  some  degree  of  iaith, 
for  once  at  least,  in  the  genuineness  of  the  word  which  he  has  given  in 
the  forms  of  Sag,  Sack,  Began,  &c.^ 

Upon  these  evidences  in  support  of  CyBeill/s  truthfulness,  we  may, 
I  think,  rest  the  question  at  present.  Dr.  Graves  no  doubt  may  not 
be  content  with  them,  for  nothing  short  of  examples  gathered  from  the 
writings  of  the  Mac  Egans,  Mac  Firbises,  0*Cleiys,  and  ancient  MSS., 
fuch  as  the  Liber  Hymnarum,  &c.,  works  really  inaccessible  to  me, 
will,  it  seems,  satisfy  him ;  and  vet  I  am  persuaded  that,  when  our  old 
Kterature  shidl  have  been  sufficiently  examined,  and  when  the  present 
short  comings  of  our  lexicons  shall  be  remedied,  by  the  labours  and  re- 
searches of  our  0*Donovans,  Currys,  Connellans,  &c.,  additional  light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  genuineness  of  this  word.  I  am  equally  satisfied, 
that  when  our  Ogham  inscriptions  shall  be  all  collected  together,  and 
truly  understood,  that  many  words  long  since  become  obsolete,  will 
be  re-discovered,  and  that  it  will  form  no  valid  ground  of  objection 
to  them  that  they  cannot  now  be  found  in  our  Irish  lexicons. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Graves'  wofning,  I  am  still  disposed  to  regard 
8m,  8ui^  or  8aai  as  synonymous  and  identical  with  Sagii  and  al* 
though,  by  a  process  of  assertion  familiar  to  him,  he  says  that  the 
word  was  always  spelt  as  &»i  or  Sui,  I  beg  to  assert  that  I  have  also 


^I  have  seen  with  Mr.  JohD  O'Dal^,  of  Dublin,  an  old  Irish  MS.  Vocaba- 
ary  erideotly  much  older  than  the  time  of  yallancey,  in  which  is  given  th« 
fbllowing,  which  I  offer,  to  show  that  other  ''dabblers"  hare  fallen  into  the 
like  errors : — 

**  Sagad,  to  adore,  hence  Sagart,  a  priest*' 
**  3agwrt,  from  Sag^  to  adore,  and  Art,  God." 
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seen  it  spelt  as  Saai,  Saidh^  and  Saoighy  thns  demonstrating  that  it 
takes  the  g.  If  in  the  way  of  "  cacography,''  be  it  so.  In  the  old  times 
of  unsettled  and  uncertain  orthography — for  such  times  there  were 
"—the  commutation  and  dropping  or  addition  of  letters  was  freqaent^ 
and  words  occasionally  took  strange  forms,  as  well  as  pronunciations, 
different  from  their  apparent  orthography.  I  know  that  at  the  present 
day  the  Irish  name  of  the  City  of  Cork,  which  is  generally  spelt  Car^ 
each  and  CorcaidA,  is  pronounced  invariably  Corcaig, 

Whether  ''the  notion  of  holiness  ever  entered  into  the  signification 
of  the  word  Sai"  is  what  I  presume  can  hardly  be  a  question.  Some- 
how we  find  it  always  used  in  our  old  annals  and  writings  in  reference 
to  religious  men — clerics,  and  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  divest  it  of 
that  association. 

Although  Dr.  Graves  deserves  great  credit  for  his  shrewd  discovery 
of  the  misprint  of  8ad%,  yet  as  some  ''  dogs  will  bay  the  brightest 
moon/'  I  incline  to  think  that  it  was  hardly  worth  his  inditing  a  para- 
graph upon  it. 

Having  as  I  think  shown  that  Sag  (and  therefore  Sagi)  is  a  genuine 
Irish  word  and  not  a  figment,  I  now  submit  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  borne  out  in  regarding  Sagart  as  a  native  terra,  and  not  one  de* 
rived  from  the  Latin.  I  freely  avow  myself  to  be  one  of  that  de- 
nounced class  who  believe  that  there  was  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish 
and  Latin  languages  of  a  common  kindred  origin,  and  not  the  one 
derived  from  the  other.  I  am  a  subscriber  with  Pezron,  Dr.  O'Brien, 
Lepsius,  Sir  William  Gell  and  Sir  William  Betham,  to  the  Celtic 
origin  of  the  Umbri,  Etrurians,  and  partly  of  the  Soman  population, 
founded  upon  evidences  which  Dr.  Graves  cannot  controvert,  and  as  I 
also  believe  that  the  heathen  Irish  had  a  religion,  I  am  of  opinion, 
absurd  as  it  may  seem,  and  even  though  it  may  really  be  "  a  waste  of 
time  to  argue'^  with  me  upon  it,  that  they  possessed  terms  in  their 
language,  before  the  advent  of  Christian  missionaries,  to  designate  the 
places  wherein  they  worshipped,  the  persons  who  ministered  in  that 
worship,  the  deities  whom  they  adored,  and  the  rites  and  supplications 
which  they  applied  to  the  objects  of  their  erring  belief,  and  that  they 
have  left  us  memorials  and  monuments  of  that  religion  to  this  day. 
To  be  sure,  gentlemen  of  the  school  of  which  the  charlatan  Innes 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  oracle,  and  Ledwich  the  high  priest,  will 
hardly  admit  any  such  thing.  It  would  be  hard  to  expect  it  from 
Innes,  who  laid  it  down  that  the  ancient  Irish  possessed  no  knowledge 
of  numbers  until  they  came  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue, 
or  from  Dr.  Wood,  who  tells  us  that  they  had  no  words  distinct  from 
those  which  appear  to  be  derivations  from  the  Latin  language  to  express 
the  natural  relations  of  kindred  (Inquiry  into  the  Primitive  Inhabitants 
qf  Ireland,  pp.  78 — 74).  But  whilst  I  admit  with  Dr.  O'Brien  that 
the  Irish  borrowed  from  the  Latin  "  such  words  as  are  significative  of 
the  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  objects  which  no  peo- 
ple could  have  words  for  before  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel/^  I  am 
not  disposed  to  resign  words  which  must  be  primitive  in  the  Irish,  and 
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which  no  langnage  could  be  without^  as  dia^  iol^  luan,  spiridf  anm, 
heatka,  saecair,  »agaH,  ceall,  cala,  polml,  tearmauy  adhair,  orat,  cara, 
eorp,  loe,  iir^  teeh,  fear,  niall,  nead,  mil,  cart,  kc,,  and  accept  them 
as  derivatives  from  the  Latin  deua,  sol,  luna,  ynritus,  anima,  vita, 
iocer,  saeerdos,  ceUa^  cala,  fiopulus,  terminus,  adaroy  oratio,  chorus, 
corpus,  locus,  terra,  tectum,  vir,  nobilis,  nidus,  met,  carta,  &c.  Were 
I  to  admit  a  process  of  this  kind^  the  G«lic  language  would  inconti- 
nently be  divested  of  a  very  large  portion  of  its  vocabulary.  Indeed^  I 
would  venture  to  say,  that  the  most  desperate  "  dabbler  in  etymology'^ 
would  scarcely  hazard  the  attempt.  A  dispassionate  inquirer  can  hardly 
fail  to  recognise  a  community  of  origin  between  a  large  number  of 
Latin  and  Irish  words  totiuly  independent  of  religious  teaching. 
Those  who,  like  Dr.  Graves,  would  seek  to  derive  the  words  of  the  one 
from  the  other,  are  easily  attracted  and  misled  by  the  deceptive 
nature  of  etymological  speculations.  To  this  tendency  we  owe  his  di- 
rect derivation,  in  the  "  Sir  Absolute'^  style,  of  the  "  three  Irish  substan- 
tives'' from  the  Latin  ones,  and  yet  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  any 
more  reason  for  deriving  Sacair  and  Sacarhkuig  from  the  Latin  Sacer 
and  Saerificium,  than  from  the  Irish  Sac-fhear  (a  holy  or  consecrated 
man),  and  Sac-fhear-buidAe  (i.e.,  thank-offerings  of  the  consecrated 
man) ;  the  latter,  as  a  choice,  appears  to  me  the  more  probable. 

Dr.  Graves  again  repeats  from  his  former  letter  that  Sagi  Bari  is 
not  good  Irish,  because,  like  Flannfile,  the  Sagi  should  have  followed 
the  proper  name  Daire.  My  answer  to  this  criticism  is,  as  before,  by 
a  reference  to  the  grammatical  rule  : — "  When  two  or  more  substan- 
tives come  together,  or  succeed  each  other,  denoting  the  same  object, 
they  should  agree  by  apposition.^'  It  pleased  Dr.  Graves  to  overlook 
this ;  he  evidently  seems  better  pleased  with  the  reiteration  of  his  own 
inapplicable  argument. 

I  rather  superfluously  supported  my  reference  by  quoting  the  line 
from  Guan  O'Lochain  s  poem  on  Tara : — 

**  Sai  Bmcchaidh  beirdis  dlicdad." 

Dr.  Graves'  criticism  is  of  little  consequence  as  affecting  the  rule ; 
nevertheless,  I  can  hardly  help  asking  how  the  victualler,  if  such  this 
name  should  be,  could  be  called  "  a  distributor  of  law  f*  The  Jones- 
borough  inscription  I  candidly  abandon ;  I  received  the  copy  at  second 
hand  from  one  who  had  never  seen  the  original.  Dr.  Graves  says  Ae  has 
not  only  seen  but  also  taken  a  rubbing  of  it,  and  his  assurance  is  quite 
sufficient  on  that  head.  Lindon*s  poem  on  Glasdromin  Castle,  with 
the  double  t  orthography,  cannot  share  the  same  fate,  if  I  may  credit 
my  correspondent,  who,  in  observing  upon  the  Doctor's  remarks,  says — 
"  his  (Dr.  Graves')  copy  of  the  poem,  I  venture  to  say,  is  spurious.'' 
His  reasons  for  so  asserting  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  set  out, 
as  the  double  t  controversy,  and,  indeed  I  should  hope,  the  other 
qaestions  between  us,  are  now  sufficiently  disposed  of.  At  all  events, 
I,  at  least,  am  desirous  of  leaving  them  to  the  "  high  arbitrament"  of 
the  dispassionate  public  who  interest  themselves  in  archaeology. 
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ON  THE  EING-MONEY  OP  ANCIENT  IBELAND. 
No.  I. 

BY   ROBERT  CANE^   ESQ.,  M.ll. 

[Read  at  the  Meeting  of  March  hth!] 

Kilkenny,  in  an  antiqnarian  point  of  view,  is  not  merely  rich  in 
historical  recollections  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  in  architectural  re- 
mains evidencing  the  noble  taste  and  spirit  of  ages  of  by-gone  feudal  • 
and  ecclesiastical  greatness,  but  its  earth  is  equally  rich  in  the  production 
of  metaUic  and  coina^  illustrations  of  our  past  history.  Old  coins, 
principally  copper,  and  occasionally  silver,  are  continually  turned  up  in 
excavating  old  or  creating  new  foundations,  in  cleansing  and  making 
sewers,  and  in  the  removal  of  old  buildings  ;  these  coins  are  principally 
English,  or  Anglo-Irish,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  CSty — while  in 
the  County,  and  upon  its  borders,  Insh  and  Celtic  remains  are  not  un- 
frequently  found. 

One  source  furnished  in  a  remarkable  degree  a  large  amount  of  local 
coin  within  the  last  few  years.  I  allude  to  the  cleansing  of  the  river 
Bregach,  which  materially  enriched  the  cabinets  of  our  City  collectors 
with  Kilkenny  tokens  and  Confederate  or  Patrick's  half-pence,  the  latter 
being  a  coin  about  the  mintage  or  history  of  which  there  is  some  di- 
versity of  opinion. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  specimens  of  metallic  antiquity  which  I  have  obtained,  as  found 
either  in  the  City,  the  County,  or  upon  its  borders,  and  which  are  now 
laid  before  the  meeting.  They  consist  of  three  specimens  of  the  gold 
rings  found  in  Ireland,  whose  rough  and  unfinishea  appearance  proclaim 
them  to  have  been  wrought  in  early  and  unartistic  times,  and  which 
have  been  described  by  Betham  and  Lindsay  as  Irish  ring-money. 

The  next  are,  a  short  sword  of  antique  bronze ;  a  bronze  clasp  of 

feculiar  construction ;  and  the  coin,  consisting  of  specimens  of  what 
believe  to  be  the  Confederate  mintage;  specimens  of  merchants' 
tokens  of  the  17th  century,  struck  in  Kilkenny;  specimens  of  James 
the  Second's  genuine,  and  of  his  base  or  brass  money;  an  ancient 
spur ;  some  silver  and  brass  spoons,  and  some  brass  ear-rings.  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  these  seriatim,  and  at  future  meetingSi  commencing 
now  with  the  consideration  of  the  gold  rings. 

Of  these  specimens,  now  exhibited,  one  weighs  77  grs.,  another  100 
grs.,  and  the  third  214  grs., — the  larger  and  the  finest  was  found  in  a 
field  at  Grange,  near  Ballyragget,  upon  the  borders  of  a  locality  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  Kilkenny  in 
ancient  times,  known  in  Ireland  as  Bathbeagh,  and  marked  Argatros 
in  O'Conor^s  map  of  Ireland  in  the  second  century,  after  Ptolemy. 
Those  desirous  to  inquire  after  the  antiquity  of  Batbbeagh  may  oonsidt 
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Tide's  Survqf,  page  629^  and  Yallancej's  Collectanea,  vol.  iii.  page 
281 ;  but  it  is  sofficient  for  present  purposes  to  recognise  it  as  a 
place  of  antiquarian  repute^  and  suited  for  the  discovery  of  this  piece 
of  ling-money.  Of  the  other  two  specimens^  one  was  found  in  the 
Queen's  Oountj^  and  the  other  at  Old  Leigblin^  County  of  Carlow^  both 
near  the  borders  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny^  and  in  districts  where 
the  struggles  of  the  mere  Irish  with  the  barons  of  the  Pale  and  their 
followers^  in  earlier  days^  gathered  princes  and  armies  together. 

Sir  William  Betham^  in  the  Transaetiane  (fthe  Royal  Irish  Aeadamy, 
vol.  xvii.^  has^  in  a  most  interesting  paper^  promulgated  the  opinion 
Aat  these  rings  were  the  money  of  the  Celt®  oefore  the  estabUsnment 
of  a  minty  and  that  they  are  all  weighted  so  as  to  be  multiples  of  12 
grs.,  or  of  half  a  penny- weight;  and  in  a  subsequent  paper  in  the 
same  volnme^  he  illustrates  the  subject  by  statements  to  the  effect  that 
similarly  formed  gold  and  iron  rings  still  circulate  as  money  in  Nubia 
snd  other  parts  of  Africa.  Ireland  is  indebted  to  Sir  William  for  the 
zeal  witb  wnich  he  has  prosecuted  this  inquiry  and  sought  to  set  at  rest 
the  query  in  the  second  volume  of  Harris'  Ware,  p.  204,  and  which 
neither  Ware  nor  Harris  have  answered^  "  whether  the  Irish  before 
the  Arrival  of  the  English  had  the  Use  of  Money,  or  only  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Brass  or  Bdngs  adjusted  to  a  certain  Weight  ?^  Iiindsay,  in  his 
valuable  essay  on  the  Coinage  of  Ireland,  espouses  the  views  of  Sir 
William  Betnam,  and  adduces  additional  arguments  in  favour  of  those 
lioffs  being  money. 

oir  William  argues  that  money  by  weight,  cut  into  mere  pieces  of 
length,  would  for  convenience^  sake  be  twisted  into  ring  shape.  He 
qiiotes  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster — In  the  year  1009,  Brian  Boru 
made  an  offering  of  a  ring  of  twenty  ounces  of  gold,  upon  the  altar 
of  St  Patrick  in  the  cathedral  of  Armagh.  I  have  italicised  the  word 
"ring,"  because  Ware,  who  quotes  the  same,  mentions  the  weight,  but 
not  the  word  ring. 

1151 — Goolv  O'Flynn  presented  a  ring,  weighing  two  ounces,  to  the 
eorb  of  Colnmbkill. 

1153 — ^Another  of  one  ounce. 

Lindsay  quotes  further,  that  Baden,  in  his  History  of  Norway,  men- 
tions that  gold  and  silver  pieces  of  a  certain  weight  served  for  money, 
vhich  neitiier  in  Norway  nor  any  northern  country  was  coined  until 
a  considerable  time  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity;  and  that 
''gold  rings  also,  worn  as  ornaments  of  different  size  and  weight,  passed 
in  ancient  times  from  man  to  man  like  our  money  now." 

988— Malachy,  king  of  Ireland,  stipulates  with  the  Danes  that  they 
dioold  pay  him  one  ounce  of  gold  for  every  cultivated  garden. 

Ankf,  king  of  Dublin,  pays  ransom  to  Matthew  O'Biargon,  cattle, 
*  sword,  and  three  ounces  of  ^old. 

1151— O'Connor  receives,  for  the  ransom  of  a  chief,  sixty  ounces 
of  gold. 
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1157 — ^The  kings  (yLoughlin  and  (yCarroll,  and  the  unfortunate 
Dervorgilla,  gave  sixty  ounces  of  gold  each  to  the  monks  of  Mellifont. 

1161 — Fratertach  O'Brolcan  had  420  ounces  of  silver  coUected  for 
him  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory. 

Moriertach  O'Lochlin  granted  lands  to  the  monastery  of  Ardbraccan 
at  a  yearly  rent  of  three  ounces  of  gold. 

1206 — ^The  hospital  of  St.  Mary  de  Urso,  Drogheda,  was  to  pay,  as 
yearly  rent  to  the  king,  half  an  ounce  of  gold. 

In  Iceland,  in  993,  a  fine  of  twelve  ounces  of  silver  was  levied  for 
the  death  of  a  domestic. 

In  the  poem  of  ^'  Bigs  Mal/^  a  note  on  the  gold  rings  is  as  fol- 
lows:— ''Many  of  these  massy  rings  of  gold  are  preserved  in  the 
North,  some  of  them  having  smaller  rings  hanging  on  them ;  these 
were  used  as  money  and  given,  either  whole  or  in  parts,  as  presents  or 
for  other  purposes.^'  And  in  the  poem  of  "  Lady  Orimild's  Wrack," 
there  is  mention  of  a  gold  ring  weighing  fifteen  pounds. 

I  have  quoted  these,  all  the  authorities  of  Betham  and  Lindsay, 
because  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  yet  needing  further 
illustration,  and  because,  since  the  publication  of  their  essays,  the 
works  of  other  antiquaries  and  the  translations  published  by  the  Ar- 
chseological  and  Celtic  Societies  at  Dublin,  are  shedding  additional 
light  on  the  question  of  how  far  these  rings  were  used  as  money,  or 
whether  used  at  all  commonly  as  money ;  and  having  directed  some 
attention  to  the  subject,  I  will  now  give  such  further  historic  evidences 
in  relation  to  these  rings  as  have  come  within  the  scope  of  my  limited 
reading. 

Petrie,  in  his  truly  magnificent  book  upon  the  Round  Towers  of  Ire- 
land, published  eight  years  after  Betham's  essay,  and  six  after  Lindsay's, 
informs  us  that  it  appears  from  innumerable  passages  in  our  ancient 
authorities  that  the  precious  metals  were  valued  bv  weight  as  a  circula- 
ting medium,  sometimes  as  ingots,  more  frequently  as  rings ;  and  that 
hence  the  frequent  use  of  the  epithet  "  exactors  of  rings,"  as  applied  to 
the  Northern  invaders  of  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries;  and  he 
quotes  from  an  ancient  manuscript  on  the  Brehon  Laws,  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  that  the  wife  of  Nuada  was  used  to  have  her  hand 
or  arm  covered  ^ith  rings  of  gold  for  bestowing  them  on  poets ;  and 
that  the  monarch  O'Loughlin  presented  the  abbot  of  Derry  with  a  ring 
of  five  ounces. — page  213. 

In  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Londonderry,  parish  of  Templemore, 
published  also  in  1837,  reference  is  made  to  gold  and  silver  rings  fre- 
quently found  in  Ireland  of  graduated  weights,  from  half  a  penny- 
weight to  a  pound  troy ;  but  that  rings  were  more  commonly  found  in 
Ireland  of  bronze,  jet,  or  stone ;  and  the  writer  of  that  admirable 
volume  remarks,  "ring-money  must  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  pro- 
bably of  eastern  origin." — page  19. 

The  Irish  scholar,  Hugli  M^Curtin,  in  his  "Brief  Discourse  in 
Yiudication  of  the  Antiquity  of  Ireland,"  published  one  hundred  and 
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tlufty-three  years  ago,  makes  numerous  extracts  from  Irish  authorities 
to  the  effect  of  gold  being  used  by  weight  in  the  early  ages  in  Ireland 
in  payment  of  tribute ;  but  I  do  not  quote  these  passages,  because  they 
are  pot  more  fully  in  the  Book  of  Rights.  However,  he  informs  us, 
at  page  296,  that  "  Muineamhon  ordered  that  all  princes  of  Ire}and 
should  wear  golden  chains  about  their  necks,  and  this  custom  of  wear- 
ing golden  chains  turning  out  after  to  be  only  peculiar  to  certain  cham- 
pions, who  were  called  in  the  Irish  language  ffiadh-Nasg,  Aildergoid 
ordered  that  all  the  nobles  should  wear  gold  rings  on  their  fingers/' 
And  in  O'Donovan's  translation  of  the  Circuit  of  Ireland^  published 
by  the  Irish  Archseological  Society,  in  1841,  we  read  of  a  noble 
prisoner  taken  in  the  10th  century — 


Callaflrhan  the  just. 


Who  received  his  due  honour. 

Namely,  a  rinff  of  fifteen  ounces  on  his  hand. 

And  a  chain  of  iron  on  Yns  stout  leg." 

And  the  translator  in  a  note  considers  that  a  ring  of  gold  may  have 
been  put  on  him  as  a  mark  of  distinction  (page  4S). 

But  the  book  wherein  most  frequent  allusion  is  found  to  rings,  as 
articles  of  value  in  Ireland,  is  the  Booh  of  Rights,  published  by  the 
Celtic  Society,  in  1847,  and  translated  by  that  able  Irish  scholar, 
(XDonovan.  Amongst  the  list  of  tributes  made  to  Irish  princes,  I 
find  the  payment  of  rings  mentioned  about  twenty  times,  and  the  tri- 
bute varies  from  two  to  thirty  rings.  The  other  articles  of  tribute 
were  coats  of  mail,  shields,  swords,  drinking  cup,  cloaks,  mattals, 
tanics,  drinking  horns,  chess  boards  and  men,  steeds,  cows,  sheep, 
pigs,  hounds,  plough-yokes,  chariots,  ships,  and  bond  men  and  wo- 
men ;  amongst  them  the  rings  appear  mostly  a  prominent  matter  and 
frequently  beeuring  a  strange  proportion  to  articles  of  great  value,  for 
example,  two  rings  and  ten  ships  from  one  district.  In  two  places  the 
rings  are  named  as  gold,  but  generally  it  is  left  rather  as  matter  of 
conjecture,  and  but  in  two  other  places  is  gold  mentioned  without  re- 
ference to  rings,  or  as  money  by  weight,  namely,  at  page  243 — 

''The  full  breadth  of  his  face,  of  gold. 
To  the  great  matchless  king." 

And  at  page  229 — 

*'  Hereupon  the  host  brought  to  him 

A  screapall  for  each  man,  an  ounce  of  gold^- 

An  ounce  for  each  nose  besides — 

And  a  screapall  of  gold  for  each  man." 

Again — 

"  The  three  ounces  which  were  imposed  yonder. 
As  tribute  in  the  courts  of  the  Galls" — 

The  screapall  was  an  Irish  coin  of  twenty-four  grains,  value  three-pence, 
•ocordmg  to  Petrie. 

Now,  from  the  nature  of  these  tributes,  and  from  the  small  amount 
of  rings  in  relation  to  the  great  quantities  of  cattle,  and  works  of  art 
41 
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and  labour,  it  wotild  seem  as  if  money  was  a  scarce  article ;  if  at  all 
in  eidstence  to  any  extent,  it  would  appear  to  be  used  principallj  as 
tribute  to  the  foreigner,  and  that  rings  were  rather  as  a  commodity 
solely  for  some  royal  or  aristocratic  purpose  than  for  general  convenienoe 
or  public  circulation,  a  fact  deduciole  in  some  d^ee  from  the  manner 
they  are  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Rights* — ^from  the  circumstance  of 
Nuada's  wife  carrying  them  on  her  wrist  specially  for  poets,  from  the 
ring  placed  on  Callaghan's  hand  as  a  badge  of  honour,  and  from  the 
royal  order  about  wearing  rings  quoted  by  Hugh  M^Curtin,  before  re- 
ferred  to ;  and  that  while  these  rings  were  of  specific  relative  weight, 
they  are  yet  not  so  described,  when  mentioned,  as  to  warrant  the 
positive  declaration  that  they  were  ordinary  money.  And  this  view 
would  appear  to  be  still  further  support^  by  the  following  extracts 
from  Laing's  interesting  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  San^  of 
Norway,  rendered  from  the  Icelandic  of  Snorro  Thurleson,  who  lived 
in  the  twelfth  century.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  Saga  were 
of  times  and  men  in  constant  intercourse  with  Ireland,  upon  whose 
coast  they  made  plundering  descents,  and  had  settled  as  colonies  in 
various  eastern  ports : — 

''  While  Olaf  was  in  Ireland,  he  was  once  upon  an  expedition  which 
went  by  sea.  As  they  required  to  make  a  foray  for  provisions  on  the 
coast,  some  of  his  men  landed  and  drove  down  a  large  herd  of  cattle 
to  the  strand.  Now  a  peasant  came  up  and  entreated  Olaf  to  give 
him  back  the  cows  which  belonged  to  him.  Olaf  lold  him  to  take  his 
cows  if  he  could  distinguish  them,  '  but  donH  delay  our  march  /  the 
peasaut  had  with  him  a  large  house  dog,  which  he  put  in  among  the 
herd  of  cattle,  in  which  many  hundred  head  of  beasts  were  driven 
together.  The  dog  ran  into  the  herd,  and  drove  out  exactly  the  num- 
ber the  peasant  had  said  he  wanted ;  and  all  were  marked  with  the 
same  mark,  which  showed  that  the  dog  knew  the  right  beasts  and  was 
very  sagacious.  Olaf  then  asked  the  peasant  if  he  would  sell  him  the 
dog.  '  I  would  rather  give  him  to  you,'  said  the  peasant.  Olaf  im- 
mediately presented  him  with  a  gold  ring  in  return  and  promised  him 
his  friendship  in  future'' — (Saga  vi.  page  400,  vol.  1). 

This  prettily  told  anecdote  shows  that  the  ring  was  not  strictly  pur- 
chase money,  but  kingly  reward  and  pledge  of  friendship.    Again  at 

*  The  passages  in  this,  decidedly  the  most  valoable  contribution  to  ancient 
Imh  literature  issued  by  the  Celtic  Society,  are  exceedingly  curious :  we  are 
tempted  to  refer  to  a  few  of  those  not  ouoted  in  Dr.  Cane's  essay : — ••  The 
kings  of  the  provinces  used  to  purchase  their  seats  at  IJisneach,  and  the  pur- 
chase and  price  they  paid  was  this,  Le.,  the  'hero's  ring'  of  red  gold  which 
each  prince  wore  on  his  hand,  which  he  used  to  leave  on  his  drinking  seat" 
(p.  7).  That  rings  were  frequently  ornamented  we  find,  for  there  were  due 
'<ten  carved  rings  to  the  king  of  BaeiHnn"  (p.  211);  and  Cathaeir  Mor 
ordered  Bos  Failghe  to  sive  to  his  brothers,  amongst  otiier  things,  **  five  rin^s 
of  gold  ten  times  melted"  (p.  195.  n).  References  to  rings  bestowed  as  sti- 
pends, or  paid  as  tribute,  will  be  found  at  pp.  31,  83,  35,  69,  62,  lit,  155, 
&c._Ed8. 
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page  428^  Ka^ker  tells  a  dream — **  I  was  at  Lade  and  Olaf  Trjgg- 
Tesson  was  laying  a  gold  ting  about  my  neck  ;*'  and  again  as  a  reward 
for  kind  seryioes — ''  Tbormod  took  a  gold  ring  from  his  hand  and  ^ve 
it  to  the  nurse  woman^  and  told  her  to  do  with  it  what  she  liked,'  It  is 
t  good  man's  gift/  said  he,  'King  Olaf  gave  it  to  me  this  morning* '' — 
(Soiga  viii.  page  889,  vol.  ii).  In  the  ixth  Saga^  page  29,  vol.  iiL 
king  Magnos  said,  *'  I  have  no  more  gold  in  my  possession  than  this 
ring,"  and  he  took  the  ring  off  his  finger  and  gave  it  to  Harold. 
Hamd  doubts  lus  owning  the  ring,  and  he  replies,  "  Mv  &ther,  king 
Olaf  the  sunt  gave  me  this  ring  at  our  last  parting/'  Harold  replies, 
"Thy  father  gave  thee  this  ring,  but  he  took  it  from  my  father  for 
some  trifling  cause/'  In  both  these  cases  it  was  obvious  the  ring  was 
a  mark  of  distinction,  a  royal  and  a  kingly  gift,  and  not  viewed  as  mere 
money,  though  the  following  extract  shows  that  rings  were  estimated 
by  money  value.  At  page  25,  we  find  that  '<  the  bowl  was  filled  with 
money  of  pure  silver ;  with  that  came  also  two  gold  rings  which  toge- 
ther stood  for  a  mark."  It  is  put  more  explicitly  at  page  118,  Saga  x., 
''King  Olaf  was  not  niggardly  in  giving  presents,  so  says  Sti]^  the 
Scald— 

*  The  man  at  arms  a  golden  ring 
Boasts  as  the  present  of  his  king.'  " 

Bat  the  contempt  for  mere  money  by  one  who  would  not  refuse  rings, 
is  well  put  in  Saga  xiL  page  159,*  vol.  iii.  When  the  Norman  king, 
Sigurd,  entered  Constantinople,  the  emperor  sent  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver  to  king  Sigurd ;  but  without  looking  at  them,  he  told  his  men  to 
divide  them  amongst  themselves.  The  emperor  remarked  that  this  king 
most  be  rich  and  powerful  not  to  care  for  such  things ;  he  then  sent 
chests  of  gold  which  shared  the  same  fate.  Tlie  emperor  sent  further 
treasure  and  two  gold  rings;  then  king  Sigurd  ''stood  up  and  took 
the  rings  and  put  them  on  his  hand."  At  page  193,  same  Saga^  a 
ring  is  staked  against  human  life.  King  Magnus  wagers  with  the 
Irishman,  Harold — **  stake  thy  head  if  thou  canst  not  run  as  fast  as  I 
ride  upon  my  horse,  and  I  shall  stake  my  gold  ring." 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  from  the  intercourse  existing  between 
Norway  and  Ireland  in  those  ages,  that  the  estimation  of  these  things, 
the  notions  about  them,  and  the  value  attachable  to  them,  was  not  very 
dissimilar  amongst  the  two  people;  and  though  it  may  be  argued  that 
many  of  the  rings  are  too  small  to  be  worn  as  the  Norwegian  rings  ap- 
pear to  be,  yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  they  were  hung  upon  each 
other,  a  mode  of  connexion  easy  in  consequence  of  the  rings  being 
open  at  one  point.  That  these  rings  had  specific  weight  and  value  is 
proved  to  satisCaotion,  but  I  am  not  so  satisfied  that  they  were  used 
as  common  money,  or  as  an  article  of  reward  or  exchange,  except 
from  kings  and  princes  and  their  connexions,  and  as  royal  favour. 
The  subject  is  one  of  much  interest,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be 
taken  up  by  some  antiquary  whose  knowledge  of  the  Irish,  Norse, 
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and  Icelandic  languages  will  enable  him  to  consult  the  originals,  so 
rich  in  reference  to  the  subject. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  ring-monej,  I  exhibit  a  re- 
markable stone  ring — though  I  do  not  consider  it  as  ring-money,  but 
as  an  abbatial  or  official  ring.  It  was  found  in  Jerpoint  abbey,  an 
interesting  ruin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thomastown,  now  fast  faUing 
to  decay,  a  state  of  things  but  little  creditable  to  the  County,  and  to 
those  in  charge  of  the  property. 

[Explanation  op  plate. — ^Nos.  1.  2.  and  3.  gold  ring-money; 
No.  6.  stone  ring  found  at  Jerpoint  abbey,  County  of  Kilkenny;  No. 
4.  specimen  of  counterfeit  gold  ring-money,  evidently  the  work  of  the 
early  ages  and  coeval  with  the  genuine  gold  rings.  This  beautiful  spe- 
cimen was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Lawless,  of  this  City,  who  purchased  it 
from  a  person  by  whom  it  had  been  turned  up  in  a  field  near  Kilkenny. 
It  is  made  of  a  thin  gold  plate  admirably  fitted  upon  a  core  of  bronze, 
evincing  great  artistic  and  mechanical  adaptation  of  the  gold  to  the 
bronze.  Professor  Barker,  of  the  fioval  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland, 
tested  it  for  me,  and  has  pronounced  it  to  be  antique  bronze,  which 
stamps  the  age  of  this  able  counterfeit.  The  shell  of  gold  is  loaded 
with  bronze,  which  has  been  not  unlikely  cast  into  it,  filling  it  pretty 
much  as  lead  is  found  in  false  jewellery  now.  No.  5.  is  a  cross-section 
of  the  same  specimen  to  show  the  arrangement  of  gold  and  bronze 
at  the  place  of  severance.  I  obtained  this  specimen  subsequently  to 
reading  the  foregoing  paper,  and  I  have  added  it  to  the  engraving, 
partly  for  the  information  of  collectors,  but  still  more  because  of  its 
own  historic  importance,  and  as  an  evidence  of  able  early  art.] 


ON  THE  RING-MONEY  OF  ANCIENT  IRELAND. 

No.  n. 

BY  JOHN  WINDELE,  ESQ. 

[Read  at  the  Meeting  of  Marj  ltk.'\ 

The  subject  of  the  original  metallic  currency  of  Ireland  is  one  of 
rather  recent  date  in  Irish  archaeology.  Previous  to  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  present  century  it  was  the  generally  received  opinion  that 
the  Irish  traded  merely  by  barter ;  that  they  paid  their  mulcts  and 
fines  in  cattle,  and  their  tributes  in  arms,  ships,  and  articles  fabrica- 
ted out  of  different  metals  for  personal  ornament,  or  in  the  ingot  shape. 
It  is  due  to  the  much  discredited  Yallancey  to  say,  that  he  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  use  of  the  open  rings,  .theretofore  denominated  fibula, 
and  patera,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  and  circulation  as  money. 
His  brief  paper  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  at  page  98,  of  the  third 
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volume  of  the  CoUectanea^  a  work  of  many  errors,  much  infidelity  in 
quotation — arising,  probably,  from  his  loose  practice  of  drawing  upon 
a  treacheroQs  memory  for  his  authorities— but  abounding,  nevertheless, 
in  slirewd  conjecture,  and  really  valuable  suggestive  matter.  He  says 
they  are  called,  in  Irish,  boiU  reann,  from  baiU,  round,  circular,  a  ring, 
and  reann,  a  bargain,  sale,  covenant.  "  They  passed,''  he  says,  *'  as 
money  in  the  Britannic  i^ands,"  and  he  quotes  Oronovius  to  show 
that  "  the  Greeks  had  also  ring-money" — "  Annuli  iis  pecunice  sacculi 
&  sibi  obsignati,"  and  states  that  the  Jews  used  rings  for  the  like  pur- 
pose ;  closing  with  this  remark  :  '^  rings,  amulets,  bracelets,  and  even 
household  stuff  was  [were]  ordained  to  pass  for  money,  in  small  occur- 
rences, by  the  Brehon  Laws  of  the  antient  Irish."  Vallancey's  idea, 
however,  found  but  little  favour  with  his  cotemporaries,  nor  for  nearly 
half  a  century  after  its  delivery.  Our  antiquaries  still  continued  to  call 
the  boill  reann  (if  so  they  should  be  designated)  fibula,  until  Sir 
William  Betham,  in  1886,  re-opened  the  subject,  in  a  paper  of  much 
interest,  read  before  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy.  In  this,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked  Yallancey's  conjecture,  although  he 
refers  to  that  writer  in  a  general  way  as  calling  the  articles  patera:. 
The  ring-money  theory,  about  the  same  period,  received  a  very  decided 
confirmation.  It  is  now  well  known  that  open  rings,  similar  to  those  of 
Ireland,  in  gold,  brass,  and,  in  a  more  limited  extent,  iron,  circulate  at 
the  present  day  in  Africa,  not  only  on  the  Atlantic,  but  also  on  the  Bed 
Sea  coast,  at  Calabar,  as  well  as  at  Sennaar.  Of  this  fact  English  specu- 
lators have  availed  themselves,  and  cargoes  of  ^'  mannillys,"  as  they  are 
called  on  the  Guinea  coast,  have  been  fabricated  at  Birmingham,  and 
sent  out  for  trading  purposes.  In  or  about  the  commencement  of  1 836, 
a  ship,  named  the  Magnificent,  was  wrecked  on  the  Ballycotton  coast, 
near  Cork.  This  vessel  had  been  bound  from  Liverpool  to  the  river 
Bonny,  and  was  freighted  with  cast  iron ''  mannillys,"  intended  to  be  put 
into  circulation,  as  coin,  on  the  Gold  coast.  Numerous  specimens  of 
the  consignment  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  local  antiquaries 
at  Cork,  who  were  struck  by  their  resemblance  to  our  own  penannular 
rings,  and  by  Mr.  Sainthill,  one  of  our  most  distinguished  numismatists, 
the  interesting  fact  was  communicated  to  Sir  William  Betham,  whose 
paper  had  just  then  so  curiously  preceded  this  event.  A  subsequent 
communication  by  the  latter  gentleman  to  the  Academy,  in  which  this 
fact  was  fully  availed  of,  was  received  as  conclusive  upon  this  subject, 
and  the  ascription  having  received  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Lindsay  and 
Dr.  Petrie,  the  question  may  now  be  regarded  as  completely  set  at  rest. 
As  far  as  form  and  material,  indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  African 
"  mannilly"  had  been  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  the  In&Yifiiula,  The 
brass  ring  of  Africa  contains  about  nine  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin, 
just  the  proportion  of  our  own  ancient  bronze.  It  circulates  principally 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  at  Bonny,  Eboe,  &c.  There  are, 
of  course,  varieties  in  the  forms  of  these.  A  specimen  of  the  Jolaf  gold 
ring-money,  penannalaTj  and  twisted,  weighing  135  grains,  is  given  in 
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the  NunUnuMe  Chronicle  for  Januazy,  1849,  p.  168.  It  is  strikinglj 
similar  to  one  (a  half  ring)  weighing  2  dwts.  12  grs.  focincl  in  a  broken 
state  in  a  turf  bog,  near  Sb'go,  in  Augost,  1845,  and  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Edward  Hoare,  of  CorL  Mr.  Caffe,  of  the  bullion  office. 
Bank  of  England,  informed  me  that  he  had,  from  time  to  time,  melted 
down  large  quantities  of  gold  ^*  manniUys^'  with  flattened  extremities. 
He  described  them  as  being  quite  of  the  figure  and  size  of  the  Irish, 
but  a  little  closer  at  the  opens.  Sometimes,  he  said,  gold  rings  had 
come  to  him  linked  within  each  other,  being  worn  round  the  neck,  as 
ornaments.  It  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  similarly  worn  in 
Ireland,  and  especially  used  to  fasten  ihidfaillin,  or  cloak,  at  the  neck, 
as  we  find  in  many  of  the  Persepolitan  sculptures,  and  even,  in  later 
times,  by  one  of  the  Ferdinands  of  Spain,  as  evidenced  in  his  coinage. 

Further  researches  and  investigations  have  shown  that  several  orien- 
tal nations  used  rings  as  money.  They  must,  indeed,  have  formed  the 
principal  representatives  of  value  previously  to  the  appearance  of  a  me- 
daUic  coinage,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
kings  of  L^dia,  who  first  coined  money  about  600  years  B.C.  The 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  for  money,  as  represented  in  the  frescoes  within 
the  tombs,  is  a  ring.  The  tributes  offered  by  dependent  chieftains  to 
the  throne  of  Pharaoh  are  merely  rings.  We  have  similar  oflerings  on 
the  Persepolitan  sculptures,  depicted  in  Sir  B.  K.  Porter's  works.  The 
ring-money  at  present  current  in  Sennaar  and  Abyssinia  is  doubtless 
derivable  from  the  Pharaonic  period,  and,  perhaps,  the  ancient  Phcenician 
commerce  carried  on  along  the  shores  of  the  Aed  Sea.  The  old  Cinga- 
lese larinSy  or  "  fish-hook"  money,  the  silver  currency  of  the  kings  of 
Kandy,  is  unquestionably  of  the  same  family,  and  so  was  the  Siamese 
silver  currencv  of  the  17th  century,  which  was  described  as  "  of  the 
figure  of  a  little  cylinder  or  rowl,  veiy  short,  and  bowed  so  in  the  middle 
that  both  ends  touch.*' 

In  western  Europe  we  had  this  coinage  before  the  Soman  era.  The 
original  money  of  the  Etruscans  consisted  of  rods  of  brass  and  iron 
(Cell's  Rome,  ii.  211).  Even  the  early  Boman  money  circulated  by 
weight.  The  m  grave  bore  the  same  proportion  to  minted  aaea,  that 
pounds  of  silver  bear  to  pounds  sterling. 

Caesar's  statement  that  the  Britons  used  rings  for  money,  formed  of 
brass  and  iron — ^he  is  silent  as  to  gold  and  silver — ^is  sustained  by  dis- 
coveries made  in  British  tumuli.  Bronze  rings,  two  inches  in  diiimeter, 
have  been  found  in  sepulchres  in  England  (Archaologia^  v.  18).  The 
Teutonic  conquerors  of  the  Britons — ^the  Angles  and  Saxons — brought 
with  them  a  similar  currencv,  as  we  gather  from  the  poem  of  Beowulf, 
in  which  Hrothgar,  a  Danish  king,  is  described  as  a  ''distributor  of 
rin^,''  and  as  ''  the  keeper  of  the  hoard  of  rings/' 

Unless  we  except,  with  Dr.  Petrie,  the  bracteate  coinage,  the  Irish  had 
no  medallic  coins  before  the  Norman  invasion.  In  this  respect  they 
resembled  the  andent  Phoenicians,  from  whom  their  eetmnchaidies^  with 
BufKcient  show  of  authority,  deduce  their  descent ;  for  that  great  corn- 
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meccid  people  had  none  for  six  hundred  jears  after  they  had  become 

acquainted  with  the  British  isles.    The  precioiu  metals  circulated  with 

theoa  by  weight,  and,  as  we  now  believe,  in  the  annular  and  penannular 

form.  These  were  estimated  by  weight,  and,  possibly,  under  distinctive 

denominations,  as  we  find  the  terms»  sigal,  Mgreabail^  nxiipiv^n,  in  use 

before  coined  money  was  struck  here.    Yallancey,  also  (CoUectanea^  v. 

p.  304),  mentions  such  names  as  cim^  leari,  herb^  elodh^  UmA,  ain,  mal, 

and  Jiinff,  for  money,  having  kindred  terms  in  Arabic  and  Chinese, 

as  ainularly  expressive.    Bings  were  among  the  tribute  payable  by  the 

inferior  toparchs  to  their  kings,  and  by  the  latter  to  the  former,  as  re- 

cognised  payments  for  services.    Thua  the  king  of  Ireland  paid  to  the 

king  of  Cashel, 

'*  Eight  steeds,  ei^ht  chariots  Mlj  joked. 
Eight  riQga  and  e^ght  fair  driakinff  horns." — 

Book  of  Rights,  p.  255. 

The  amount  of  rings  payable  and  receivable,  as  mentioned  in  tins  work, 
is  remarkable.    They  appear  to  have  circulated  in  very  great  abundance. 
The  monarch  Aildergoid,  who  reigned  in  A.M.  3076,  according  to 
Keating,  or  8227  to  (^Flaherty,  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  wear- 
ing of  gold  rings  into  Ireland.  The  will  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  another  mon- 
arch, who  died  in  A.D.  125,  contains  several  bequests  of  rings.    One  of 
the  sons  of  this  prince,  Has,  the  ancestor  of  the  (yConor  Failghe,  &c., 
received  the  name  of  Bosfailghey  or  Ros  of  tlie  rings.     In  the  Brehon 
Laws  it  is  mentioned  that  the  wife  of  Nuada,  king  of  Leinster  in  the  first 
century,  used  to  have  her  arms  covered  with  rings  of  gold,  for  bestowing 
them  on  poets.    At  Tara,  amongst  the  officers  enumerated  as  in  atten- 
dance at  the  court  of  king  Cormac,  was  the  na4caire,  or  ring-maker.    The 
treasurer  of  the  chieftain  of  Hy-Many,  in  Connaught,  had,  amongst  other 
properties,  the  charge  of  the  chieftain's  rings.    But,  apart  from  notices 
contained  in  our  old  literature,  if  we  could  have  any  doubt  of  the  anti- 
quity in  Ireland  of  rings  of  the  description  in  question,  it  would  be  re- 
moved by  the  recorded  fact  of  a  large  cart  foU  of  them  having  been  found, 
in  or  about  the  year  1812,  in  a  tumulus  in  the  County  of  Monaghan. 
They  have,  also,  been  found  in  tumuU  and  under  cromleacs  in  Scotland. 
Bings  are  mentioned  by  weight  in  our  annals.     We  know  now  that  this 
weight  consisted  of  the  multiple  of  12.     Gold  rings  have  been  found 
varying  from  56  ounces  to  two  penny-weights.  The  form  of  this  money 
admits  of  considerable  diversity.    Two  main  divisions  comprise  the  per- 
fect annulet  and  the  penannular,  they  are  generally  of  the  horse-shoe 
shape.    The  open  nng  is  of  various  breadths ;  in  some  it  is  narrow, 
in  others  broad.    I  possess  one,  the  extremities  of  which  are,  at  least, 
six  inches  apart.    The  terminations,  or  points,  are  also  varied — in  some 
forming  cup-like  hollows,  and  in  others  they  are  broad  and  thin,  with 
flat  expansions.    The  silver  rings  present  even  greater  varieties  in  form 
than  those  of  sold.    Of  three  small  hoards  of  this  metal,  discovered 
wiUun  a  short  time  in  the  County  of  Cork,  viz.,  at  Lohart,  Ejlbarry,  and 
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Macroom^  the  specimens  all  differed.  In  some  the  terminating  points  are 
so  proximate  that  lesser  rings  play  within  them ;  others  are  formed  of  fiat 
bars  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  more  consist  of  a  thick  round  silver  wire, 
bent  into  nearly  circular  forms,  with  either  plain  or  bulbous  extremi- 
ties. Silver  rings  have  been  rarely  found  in  Ireland.  Several  specimens, 
about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  were  found  in  1840,  in  one  of 
the  ancient  Haaes,  in  the  County  of  Ki^enny,  as  Mr.  Lindsay  informed 
me;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  soon  after  melted  down. 

In  1844,  nine  pieces  of  silver  ring-money  were  discovered  in  digging 
a  drain,  on  the  lands  of  Kilbarry,  near  the  Cork  terminus  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Sailway.  They  were  found  about  four  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  were  thrown  tip  together.  Six  of  them  were  forward- 
ed to  Mr.  Smith  Bany,  the  owner  in  fee  of  the  property.  One  of  these 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  T.  Crofton  Croker,  and  the  only  one  retained 
by  Mr.  Wyse,  the  tenant,  who  found  them,  is  tliat  given  as  the  sixth 
specimen  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  Their  respective  weights 
are  as  under  :-— 

1.  IB  dwts.  12  grs. 

2.  ditto. 

8.  18  dwts.  12  grs. 

4.  16  dwts. 

5.  600  grs. 

6.  (engraved)  408  grs. 

7.  (broken)  8  dwts.  17  grs. 

8.  (ditto)  7  dwts.  15  grs. 

9.  (ditto)  768  grs. 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  battle  having  been  fought  on  the  site  of  the 
discovery. 

In  1848,  another  small  hoard,  six  in  number,  was  disinterred  within 
a  short  distance  of  Lohart  castle,  near  Kanturk.  They  lay  about  three 
or  four  feet  under  the  surface,  and  were  disclosed  in  the  process  of 
quarrying.  These  rings  were  linked  together,  but  were  easily  detached. 
Their  average  weight  was  under  two  ounces  each.  Two  of  them  (the 
second  specimens  in  the  engraving)  are  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Haines ; 
a  third  (that  of  Mr.  Muldrock)  has  been  disposed  of  in  London.  Dr. 
Neligan,  also,  obtained  a  fourth,  since  also  disposed  of  in  the  same  City^ 
by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Co.,  in  January,  1851.  Mr.  Crofton  Croker 
has  got  a  fifth,  and  I,  myself,  possess  the  sixth,  which  is  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Muldrock,  but  not  so  dose,  and  weighs  1  oz.  14  dwts. 
12  grs. 

The  first  ring  in  the  engraving  is  very  curious.  It  belonged,  as  stated, 
to  Dr.  Neligau  in  1850  ;  but  was  subsequently  sold  for  him  in  London, 
by  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Co.  to  Mr.  Cureton,  it  is  understood  for  the 
British  Museum,  at  the  price  of  £5.  17s.  Od.  A  note  upon  a  passage 
in  the  poem  of  "  Rigs  Mai"  (IllriBt.  North.  Antiq.,  p.  456)  shows  that 
articles  of  this  description  are  not  peculiar  to  Ireland : — "  Many  of 
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these  massy  ring^  of  gold  are  preserved  in  tlie  north ;  some  of  them 
LaTing  smaller  rings  hanging  on  them.  Those  were  used  as  money/' 
ftc.  (Lindsay). 

The  fourth  snecimen  in  the  engravings  the  Neligan  ring,  is  interesting 
as  being  the  only  one  of  silver,  hitherto  found,  resembling  those  of  gold 
and  bronze,  with  the  cupped  expansions.  This  weighs  only  6  dwts.  18 
grs.  It  was  obtained  from  Limerick.  The  fifth  ring,  aUo,  belonged 
to  the  same  gentleman.  Its  weight  I  omitted  to  take;  but  it  is  inter- 
esting as  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  last  and  Mr.  Wyse's 
ring,  by  reason  of  its  bulbed  extremities. 

The  Brahalish  sold  ring,  of  which  a  separate  engraving  is  given, 
possesses  considerable  interest.  The  chevron  carving  upon  it  is  recog- 
nised as  a  peculiaritv  in  Celtic  ornamentation.  Comparing  its  size  with 
its  weight,  S  oz.  5  awts.  12  grs.,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  solid.  It 
was  found  in  the  winter  of  1842,  at  Brahalish,  near  fiantry,  on  the  site 
of  an  erased  lias,  and  purchased  by  the  late  Bedmond  Anthony,  of  Pil- 
town.  After  his  decease  it  was  sold  with  his  other  collections  in  Lon- 
don, and  would  thus  be  lost  to  Irish  archseology  if  I  had  not  preserved 
a  dnwing  of  it. 

In  the  gold  rings  the  metal  is  generally  very  pure,  although  one  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  SainthUl,  in  which  there  was  so  much  of  alloy 
that  it  formed  a  species  of  electrum,  a  compound  of  nearly  four  parts 
of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  feared  that  amongst 
the  rude  forefathers  of  ancient  Ireland  there  existed  knaves  who  deemed 
it  no  ^evous  wrong  to  cheat  their  confiding  neighbours,  by  passing 
base  rings  upon  them,  just  as  in  modem  times,  fraudulent  money  is  put 
into  drcnlation.  Specimens  have  turned  up,  gold  without  and  earth 
within.  Even  so  it  was  in  bronze :  a  ring  in  my  possesion  exhibits  a 
similar  fraud ;  the  hollow  within  having  been  filled  with  a  fine  sand. 


FOLK-LOBE. 

No.  I. 

THE  FENIAN  TBADITIONS  OF  SLIiBH-NA-M-BAN. 

BT  US.  JOHN   DUNNE. 

[Bead  at  the  Meeting  of  JtUg  9M.] 

Due  distinguished  countryman.  Dr.  Wilde,  in  one  of  his  interesting 
chapters  on  Irish  popular  superstitions,  r^^ntly  given  to  the  public, 
mourns  over,  the  loss  of  our  old  fairy-lore  which  is  certain  to  result 
from  the  removal  of  so  lar^  a  portion  of  the  nopulation  through  fa- 
mine, pestilence,  and  emigration,  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
potato-blight.  There  are  few,  doubtless,  who  would  refuse  to  sym- 
42 
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pathise  in  the  learned  gentleman^s.  regretful  feelings  on  this  snbjecti 
or  to  acknowledge  that  his  anticipations  are  but  too  likely  to  be  well 
founded.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  curious  old  fairy  legends  of 
our  country^  much  as  their  loss  should  be  deplored^  were  never  half  as 
valuable  or  as  interesting  as  the  traditions  which  have  long  lingered 
amongst  our  peasantry  concerning  the  primaeval  inhabitants  of  Irmnd, 
the  total  obliteration  of  which  is  now,  unfortunately,  threatened  from 
the  same  causes.  The  pre-historic  annals  of  this  kingdom,  which  re* 
main  yet  to  be  properly  compiled,  must  be  drawn  not  alone  from  the 
appearance  of  the  existing  primaeval  monuments,  but  from  the  vivid 
traditions  connected  with  them,  long  handed  down  from  sire  to  son  in 
the  localities  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  which,  though  many  of 
their  features  were  marvellous,  incongruous,  or  impossible  of  occur- 
rence, are  far  from  being  worthless  as  aids  to  a  proper  investigation 
of  that  important  subject.  With  such  materials  much  mav  yet  be 
done  towards  the  elucidation  of  remote  events  in  our  national  history : 
and  though  a  very  large  proportion  must,  unquestionably,  be  thrown 
aside  as  profitless  chaff,  from  amongst  it  many  valuable  grains  of  corn 
may  be  sifted.  The  elf-lore,  which  was  once  a  characteristic  of  our 
country,  will,  doubtless,  be  lost  or  forgotten  from  the  circumstances 
to  which  Dr.  Wilde  has  alluded  ;  but  Irish  elf-lore  has  had  manv  cor- 
dial chroniclers,  and  Crofton  Croker's  gleanings,  and  the  researches  of 
several  other  eminent  writers,  will  preserve  the  memory  of  oui  most 
remarkable  fairy  legends  so  long  as  English  literature  endures.  Not 
so,  however,  our  Fenian  traditions — ^few  have  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  inquire  after  and  preserve  a  single  incident,  however  romantic, 
nationally  characteristic,  or  locally  interesting ;  and,  with  the  succession 
of  disastrous  years  through  which  this  land  has  now  passed,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  much  of  this  lore  which  was  unwritten  has  been  ob^ 
literated  :  indeed,  unless  some  strenuous  effort  be  now  made  to  collect  the 
Fenian  tales  remaining  in  the  memory  of  our  people,  with  the  present 
generation  such  of  them  as  are  not  already  preserved  amongst  the 
ancient  manuscript  Ossianic  poems  will  certainly  pass  away.  Under 
this  impression,  it  is  now  my  wish  to  place  on  record  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Kilkenny  Archseological  Society  such  of  the  traditions 
of  Sliabh-na-m-ban  as  I  have  heard  related  or  can  still  collect  in  the 
district.  Unfortunately,  my  researches  cannot  be  now  made  with  such 
facility  as  in  by-gone  aays — ^and  those  not  remote  either — ^when  the 
farmer  and  his  group  of  labourers,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  sat 
down  in  the  evening,  their  day  of  toil  being  over,  with  light  hearts 
before  a  blazing  turf  fire  and  a  sciacA  of  smiling  potatoes,  and  re* 
counted  in  turn  the  tales  of  the  olden  time  handed  down  to  them  horn 
their  fathers.  Now,  alas  I  the  story-telling  peasant  is  in  his  grave, 
the  poor-house,  or  the  wilds  of  America ;  ana  the  farmer  lies  down  at 
night  with  a  heavy  heart,  brooding  over  his  insurmountable  difficulties 
and  misfortunes.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  to  rescue  from  oblivion  some 
old-world  stories  of  my  native  district,  which  may  prove  not  unaccep- 
table to  the  Society. 
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Ab  SUabh-na-m-ban  mountaiu,  commonlj  termed  by  the  Irish-speak- 
ing  people  Sliabh-na-m-ban-fionn,  is  the  most  prominent  object  in  the 
lo^ity^  and  the  site  of  many  of  the  most  famous  exploits  of  the  tra- 
ditionary hero,  Fionn  Mac  Gamhail,  I  believe  I  cannot  begin  more 
suitably  than  by  noticing  a  legend  referring  to  the  origin  of  its  name. 
The  story  of  the  pedestrian  race  up  the  heathy  acclivity  of  a  portion  of 
the  mountain  by  the  fairest  ladies  of  Ireland,  Fionn's  hand  in  wedlock 
heing  the  prize  of  the  winner,  was  one  of  the  most  frequently  told  in 
the  locality  from  my  infancy  upwards.  Some  of  the  deepest  read  of 
our  teanncAaidiei  seem  inclined  to  despise  the  legend,  as  it  has  never 
been  found  amongst  the  ancient  written  metrical  romances,  but  as  my 
task  is  to  glean  the  existing  oral  traditions  of  a  locality,  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  tareat  this,  the  most  popular  amongst  them,  with  con- 
temptuous silence.  The  story  has  been  briefly,  and  rather  incorrectly 
printed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Hall,  in  a  note  to  their  ^'  Ireland,  its 
iScenery,  Character,  &c./^  and  alluded  to  by  other  writers  for  aught  I 
know ;  but  I  wish  to  state  it  correctly  here.  Fionn,  as  the  tale  goes, 
hke  many  a  modem  ''  gallant  gay,''  had  from  time  to  time  paid  his 
addresses  to  several  of  the  fairest  belles  of  his  day,  on  all  of  whose 
hourts  he  had  made  a  strong  impression,  but  without  actually  com- 
mitting himself  to  any  by  asking  the  important  question  which  decides 
such  £licate  affairs.  Each  fair  lady  fondly  flattered  herself  that  she 
would  be  the  chosen  bride  of  the  great  chieftain,  but  each  of  course 
cordially  hated  her  numberless  rivals,  and  the  result  was  a  general 
quarrel  amongst  them,  carried  on  with  such  implacable  acrimony  as 
threatened  to  throw  the  whole  country  into  a  hopeless  embroilment. 
Konn  saw  that  with  him  alone  rested  the  power  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  very  unpleasant  controversy,  but  as  it  was  possible  that  he  could 
onlv  pl»Eue  one  of  his  admirers  by  taking  her  hand,  and  he  was  sure  to 
make  relentless  enemies  of  all  the  rest^— a  consummation  which  he  by 
no  means  devoutly  wished — be  found  himself  placed  in  a  very  unplea- 
sant position,  to  relieve  himself  from  which  it  was  necessary  that  some 
stratagem  should  be  resorted  to  without  delay.  Accordingly,  he  made  a 
public  declaration  of  equal  affection  and  admiration  of  all  the  numerous 
candidates  for  his  hancl,  but  announced  that,  as  he  could  not  marry 
them  all,  he  would  leave  the  decision  of  the  important  question  to  the 
^aplity  of  their  own  pretty  feet.  Sliabh-na-m-ban  was  chosen  as  the 
site  of  the  memorable  race,  and  the  chieftain  himself  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  receive  and  proclaim  the  successful  competitor.  Amongst 
the  bevy  of  beauties,  however,  there  was  one  whose  charms  had  made 
a  deeper  impression  upon  the  hero's  heart  than  all  the  rest,  and  to  her 
he  did  not  scruple  to  whisper  in  private  a  word  of  advice,  by  adopting 
which  she  might  be  certain  to  gain  the  much  coveted  prize.  This  lady 
was  Graine,  or  Grace,  the  beauteous  daughter  of  Gormac  Ulfhada,  mo- 
narch of  Ireland ;  and  the  counsel  which  her  lover  gave  her  was  simply 
this,  that  she  should  not  attempt  to  run  too  fast  in  the  outset,  so  as  to 
exhaust  her  breath.    The  advice  was  strictly  followed.    Graine  for  some 
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moments  appeared  to  have  been  left  far  behind  all  the  other  nmnerti, 
who  put  forth  their  utmost  strength  at  once  to  breast  the  acclivity. 
The  exertion,  however,  was  too  much  for  them;  soon  they  became 
heated,  lost  breath,  and  finally  sank  down  one  after  another,  completely 
exhausted,  on  the  heath ;  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  princess, 
who  had  at  first  seemed  to  make  bat  little  way,  pass  by  them  fresh  and 
unruffled,  and  smiling  triumphantly  in  full  consciousness  of  possessing 
the  secret  of  success.  Several  made  a  last  effort  again  to  outstrip  her, 
but  in  vain ;  for  she  alone  gained  the  summit  and  won  the  much  coveted 
prize.  The  princess  had  now  gained  as  firm  possession  of  the  chief- 
tain's hand,  as  formerly  she  had  won  his  heart,  and  a  long  life  of  con- 
nubial bliss  was  fondly  anticipated  for  the  distinguished  pair.  But  the 
lady  proved  as  frail  and  false  as  her  lord  was  chivalrous  and  confiding, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  short  months  she  eloped  with  the 
most  cherished  friend  of  her  husband,  Diarmuid  (yDuibhne. 

Many  of  the  peasantry  in  recounting  this  legend  will  insist  that  the 
princess  possessed  no  personal  attraction,  but  quite  the  reverse,  and 
that  therefore  the  preference  bestowed  upon  her  by  Fionn  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  she  had  recourse  to  magic  arts 
to  gain  that  end.  These  people,  however,  confound  the  name  of 
Oraine,  which  signifies  Grace,  with^ana,  which  means  ugly,  and  from 
this  false  conclusion  draw  the  inference  of  the  lad/s  want  of  beauty.* 

*  However  this  maj  be,  the  belief  is  gpeneral  amongst  a  large  proportion  of 
the  peasantry,  that  Graine  was  by  no  means  the  beautiful  personage  which 
others  represent  her,  and  that  Fionn  was  anything  but  pleased  at  her  success 
in  the  race.  The  following  is  the  version  of  the  traaition  current  in  the 
barony  of  Iverk,  as  supplied  to  us  by  Mr;  James  Fogarty : — 

'*  Tlie  name  of  Sliabh-na-m-ban  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  follow* 
ing  traditionary  circumstance.  From  amongst  the  numerous  princesses  and 
beautiful  young  women  to  whom  Fionn  Mac  Gumhail  had  paid  attentions  in 
Ireland  and  foreign  nations,  he  selected  twenty-one^  either  for  their  superior 
personal  attractions,  or  the  influence  of  their  family  connexion,  from  which 
to  choose  his  wife,  and  they  were  thus  to  compete  for  his  hand : — On  an  ap- 
pointed day  the  twenty-one  young  women  were  to  stand  in  a  row  at  the  foot 
of  Sliabh-na-m-ban,  and  upon  .a  given  signal  to  run  up  the  mountain^  the  first 
who  should  arrive  at  Muilachsuidhe-Finn,  to  become  tne  wife  of  the  king  of  the 
Fenians.  There  was  not  among  the  candidates  a  less  comely  woman  than 
Grana,  nor  one  less  concerned  for  the  success  of  the  race,  as  she  considered 
it  impossible  she  could  be  the  winner,  in  consequence  of  the  fame  which  several 
of  the  beautiful  competitors  had  acauired  for  speed,  it  being  commonly  re- 
ported that  some  of  them  could  run  before  the  wind  and  leave  it  far  behind 
them!  They  all  stood  in  anxious  expectation  awaiting  the  signal,  except 
Grana,  who  took  her  place  in  hopeless  indifference.  Fionn  stood  at  the  table 
or  bord,  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  having  blown  a  loud  blast  upon 
his  trumpet,  the  racers  set  off  at  full  speed ;  Grana,  however,  walked  care- 
lessly and  slowly  after  them.  Shortly  the  first  in  the  race  dropped  down  on 
the  path,  fainting  from  over-exertion  ;  the  next  young  woman  passed  her  for 
a  short  dibtance,  and  then  fell  exhausted  also.  In  this  manner,  to  the  number 
of  twenty,  they  fell  one  after  another  before  they  had  come  within  sight  of 
Fionn.  Grana  then  easily  passed  them,  several  ^ing  to  rise  and  move  again, 
but  dying  in  their   struggles.    At  last  Grana  passed  them  all,  and  arrived  at 
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Bat  if  she  was  not  ugly  in  person,  she  was,  at  least,  false  in  heart  and 
mind,  verifying  by  her  conduct  the  truth  of  the  proverb — "  beauty  and 
virtue  are  not  always  found  together/'  Nevertheless,  before  con- 
demning the  lady  altogether,  she  ought  to  be  idlowdi  the  benefit 
of  a  very  important  extenuating  circumstance.  It  appears  from  uni- 
versal tradition  that  Diarmuid,  who  was  called  from  his  swiftness  '' ai) 
cofAjbe  b'f^Ajiii  bo  b^  A|t  ai)  b-'p6]iji)"  (the  swiftest  footman 
amongst  the  Fenians),  from  his  gallantry,  ^' <b]A\in)ix]b  v^  ny-hAi)" 
(Diarmuid  of  the  women),  and  from  his  personal  beauty, ''  4>] A|ifi)a]b 
b6]b-5eAl  bneAc-foUif  0'4>u]bi)e''  (the  white-toothed  bright-skinned 
Diarmuid  O'Duibhne),  was  endowed  with  a  supernatural  attri- 
bute. He  possessed  on  his  breast  a  b4ill-feA]tc,  i.e.,  a  "beauty  spot," 
which  contuned  so  great  a  charm  that  no  woman  could  look  upon  it 
without  loving  him  and  being  compelled  to  accompany  him  woither- 
soever  he  wished  to  go.  Thus  the  peasantrv  admit,  that  Graine  having 
chanced  to  see  the  b^ll-f  eA]tc  on  Diarmuid  s  breast,  needs  must  follow 
him,  even  '*  through  fire  and  water.''  This  Diarmuid  is  not  only  con- 
nected with  the  Sliabh-na-m-ban  district  through  the  circumstance  of 
his  elopement  with  Graine,  but  by  many  additional  traditions  which 
refer  to  his  military  and  other  achievements  in  the  locality,  and  even 
his  sepulchre  was,  till  its  recent  destruction,  pointed  out  in  the  adjoin- 
ing barony  of  Knocktopher.''*' 

BortLsuidhe'-^Finn,  where  she  was  acknowledged  as  the  queen  of  Fionn.  The 
chieftain,  however,  was  far  from  beinff  pleased  at  this  result,  and  immediately 
expreraed  his  disappointment  by  these  bitter  words — <  Hiwn  a  b6  t>o  beACA  eilsAfor^ 
A  5TUk9A  5A1J  TS^inj*  (never  may  be  your  welcome  to  me,  Orana,  without  beauty 
or  attractions).  Grana  was  the  mother  of  Ossian,  but  Fionn  is  said  never  to 
have  loved  either  the  mother  or  son,  and  in  revenge  for  his  infidelity,  she 
eloped  with  Diarmuid  0*Duibhne."— Eds. 

*  See  paper  on  <<  Giants*  Graves**  in  the  Transactions  for  1849,  p.  14,  where 
the  tradition  is  given  respecting  the  death  of  Diarmuid.  The  following  ad- 
ditional particulars,  supplying  the  adventures  of  Graine  after  the  demise  of 
her  lover,  are  contained  in  a  report  to  the  Society,  by  Mr.  James  Fogarty, 
on  the  legendary  lore  of  Iverk : —  j 

*•  When  Grana  eloped  with  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne,  in  consequence  of  the 
indifference  which  Fionn  manifested  towards  her,  they  retired  into  a  great  ' 

forest  and  built  a  wooden  house  in  a  wild  place,  where  they  could  not  be  dis-  | 

covered,  and  which  was  called  loAbA  Sn^O^  (Grana*s  bed).  Although  Fionn 
by  no  means  sorrowed  at  the  loss  of  his  spouse,  still  his  pride  was  greatlv  ! 

hurt,  and  he  resolved  to  compass  the  destruction  of  his  wife's  paramour,  which  | 

be  contrived  in  the  following  manner.  He  ordered  a  mock  hunt  to  be  prepared 
of  a  boar  having  poisoned  tusks.    The  Fenians,  with  their  hounds  went  in  ! 

full  cry  through  the  woods,  and  Diarmuid  hearing  the  clangour  of  the  chase  I 

near  his  habitation,  could  not  restrain  himself  from  joining  in  the  sport,  | 

although  Grana  warn^  him  of  the  danger  upon  which  he  was  running,  in 
the  following  lines : —  ' 

Circ  leir  DA  5A6A|ti  A  t^hT^ttn'ttp,  I 

akur  Dti  irneAjAin  au  fiAjAc  bj^ts^ ; 


ift,  C05AQD  ctt  ctiort)  I©  V)ac  Cttf9A|l, 
1r  n«5A  Vetr  cu  be|C  5A11  c*|le. 
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However^  K'ith  respect  to  the  derivation  of  Sliabh-na-m-ban,  from 
which  the  loves  of  Graine  and  Diarmoid  have  caused  me  to  wander ; 
it  is  averred  by  tradition  that  the  name  of  the  mountain  is  derived 

Listen  to  the  hounds,  oh !  Diannuid, 

And  do  not  aniwer  the  fftlte  hunt 

If  jou  place  confidence  in  the  son  of  Cumhail 

It  will  be  his  choice  to  leave  you  without  a  loving  companion. 

Diarmuid  joined  the  hunt ;  the  boar  was  soon  slain,  and  the  Fenians  drew  round, 
admiring  its  enormous  tusks.     Fionn  took  out  a  line  to  measure  them,  and 
seeing  Diarmuid,  ordei  ed  him,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  to  hold  the  line  at 
the  portion  of  the  tusk  in  which    the    venom    was  contained;  Diarmuid 
tried  to  evade  the  order,  foreseeing  the  danger,  but  he  was  compelled  to  com- 
ply, and  to  press  his  hand  upon  the  poisoned  tusk,  when  he  remarked,  that 
he  knew  his  death  would  be  the  restut,  and  that  the  consequence  would  be, 
that  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  race  and  fame  of  the  Fenians  within  the 
space  of  one  hundred  years.     He  died  from  the  riAcuTl  im^  (poison-tooth), 
and  his  prophecy  was  accordingly  fulfilled.     Grana,    thus  left  to  her  own  re- 
sources, was  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  before  giving  birth  to  a  son,  of 
which  Diarmuid  was  the  father,  her  difficulties  were  mcreased,  in  consequence 
of  her  house  in  the  woods  being  consumed  by  fire.     She  sought  a  secure  place 
in  which  to  live  and  conceal  the  birth  of  her  child,  and  fixed  on  a  great  hollow 
tree  for  the  purpose.     The  hollow  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  large,  but 
she  prevailed  on  a  woodman  to  increase  the  cavity,  so  as  to  make  a  sufficient 
apartment  to  hold  her  bed.    When  this  was  done,  she  bid  the  man  lie  down  in 
it,  in  order  that  she  might  see  if  it  was  sufficient! v  long,  when  taking  up  hb 
axe  she  cut  his  head  off,  to  prevent  the  secret  of  her  retreat  being  conveyed 
to  Fionn.     She  then  lived  in  this  hollow,  without  any  human  being  knowing 
where  she  was,  feeding  her  son  with  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  game  which  the 
wood  afforded.    A  wolf  was  in  the  habit  of  comine  and  helping  itself  from 
their  larder  in  Grana's  absence,  and  she  at  length  told  the  child  that  she 
could  support  him  no  longer  if  he  did  not  help  to  provide  food  for  himself,  or 
at  least  catch  the  thief.     The  next  time  the  wolf  paid  a  visit  there,  the  child 
seized  the  animal  by  the  neck,  and  held  it  in  a  half  strangled  state  till  his 
mother  returned.     She  then  considered  him  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  brought 
out  into  the  world,  and  thercifore  took  him  with  her  on  all  her  subsequent  ex- 
cursions, carrying  him  on  her  back  when  he  became  wearied,  and  instructing 
him  in  every  thing  requisite  for  a  hero  of  illustrious  descent.     At  last,  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  old,  she  resolved  to  take  him  to  the  palace  of  Fionn  to  tee 
some  great  games  which  were  to  be  there  celebrated,  and  for  the  purpose  she 
disguised  herself  so  as  not  to  be  recognised  by  her  former  lord  or  his  attend- 
ants.    The  youth  entered  into  competition  with  the  oldest  warriors,  and  bore 
off  the  palm  in  every  trial  of  strength  or  skill.     However,  Grana  saw  reason 
to  fear  that  they  were  discovered,  and  her  son  and  she  departed  privately,  en- 
deavouring to  make  their  way  home  unobserved.     Shortly  they  heard  the 
Fenian  guards  in  pursuit,  and  Grana  was  sinking  from  fatigue.    Her  son 
reminded  her  how  she  used  to  carry  him  on  her  back  in  his  infancy,  and  asked 
permission  now  to  carry  her.    She  consented,  and  placing  her  across  his 
shoulders,  and  holding  her  by  the  legs,  he  fled  with  matchless  speed  through 
wood  and  brake,  till  he  arrived  at  their  residence  in  the  hollow  tree,  where  he 
was  about  to  set  his  mother  down,  imagining  that  he  had  brought  her  home 
safely  ;  but  to  his  horror  he  found  that  ner  body  had  been  gradually  torn  away 
by  the  branches  of  the  trees,  as  they  passed,  to  which  the  flesh  was  still  a<l- 
hering,  and  nothing  was  left  of  his  mother  save  her  legs  which  he  had  held !" 
Whether  the  subsequent  adventures  of  the  son  of  Diarmuid  and  Graine  are 
preserved  in  tradition  or  recorded  in  chronicles  we  are  unaware. — Eds. 
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from  the  circumstance  of  the  race  of  the  ladies  up  its  side,  and  the 
vast  Dombers  of  the  fair  sex  which  assembled  on  the  occasion  to  witness 
that  event,  Sliabh-ua-m-ban  literally  meaning  ''the  mountain  of  wo- 
men/' Mrs.  Hall  observes,  "  Slieve-na-man  is  called  in  Irish  '  Sliabh 
oa  mban  fionn  na  heirin/  i.e.,  ^  the  mountain  of  the  fair  women  of 
Ireland/  for  which  appellation  tradition  assigns  the  whimsical  origin/' 
which  is  above  stated.  The  word  ^]or)r),  as  an  adjective,  certainly  means 
fair,  white,  or  pale,  and  is  usually  applied  by  the  peasantry  to  whitish 
hair,  which  they  call  gmaigfhumn.  The  people  of  the  localitv,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Hair  s  testimony  notwithstanding,  will  have  it  that  the  word 
here  does  not  allude  to  the  ladies  at  all,  but  to  the  general  of  the  Ee- 
nian  heroes  himself,  and  that  Sliabh-na-m-ban-fionn  should  be  trans- 
lated ''  the  mountain  of  Fionn^s  women.''  There  is  a  serious  gram- 
matical difficulty  in  this  reading,  as  Pionn  in  the  genitive  case  would 
be  Finn,  nevertheless  the  late  Mr.  Michael  MuUally,  of  Cappaghmore, 
fiither  of  the  Bev.  William  MuUally,  P.P.  of  Donohill,  who  was  an 
excellent  Irish  scholar,  espoused  the  popular  view  of  the  matter,  in  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  him  some  years  since ;  and  as  he  justly 
was  deemed  the  best  authority  on  such  matters,  in  the  ancient  baronj 
of  Compsey,  I  would  not  presume  to  contravene  his  statement,  were  it 
not  that  one  of  the  first  living  Irish  scholars,  Dr.  CyDonovan,  I  find,  has 
intimated  by  a  letter^  to  the  Secretaries  of  this  Society,  that  all  the  the- 
ories hitherto  indulged  in  with  respect  to  the  name  of  the  mountain, 
are  incorrect,  and  that  the  word  fionn  is  a  corruption  of  PeimAeann, 
the  original  appellation  of  the  district  to  which  Sliabh-na-m-ban  is 
adjacent,  and  the  true  translation  of  its  name  is  "  The  mountain  of  the 
women  of  Feimheann." 

*  As  Dr.  0*Donovaii'8  remarks  upon  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  Sliabh- 
na-m-ban-fionn  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
we  consider  it  weU  to  gire  them  here : — 

**  Fionn  Mac  Cnmhairs  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  the  mountain. 
If  fiotm,  the  last  portion  of  the  compound,  meant  '  of  Fionn,*  then  it  should 
be  in  the  genitive  form,  Finn.  The  natives  of  the  Counties  of  Kilkenny, 
Tipperary,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  all  call  the  mountain  Sliabh-na-m-ban- 
fionn,  i.e.,  '  mountain  of  the  fair  [haired]  women' — but  they  never  call  it 
Sliabh-na-m-ban-i^'im.  This  is  a  fact,  and  so  far  the  living  language  is  a  wit- 
ness that  the  mountain  was  not  called  after  Fionn  Mac  Cumhail,  or  any  other 
man.  But  when  the  people  interpret  Sliabh.na-m-ban;/S&fin  as  meaning  '  moun- 
tain of  Fionn's  women,'  they  are  wrong,  because  the  words  could  not  bear  that 
interpretation.  Again,  Sliabh-na-mn>an-JPt9m  (i.e.,  of  Fionn)  would  be  bad 
Irish,  because  the  following  rule  is  always  adhered  to  in  the  modern  Irish — 
•  When  two  substantives  come  together,  one  governing  the  other  in  the  genitive 
casej  the  article  cannot  be  used  before  the  ^ovemin^  noun.'  It  is  fair  to  give  the 
name  by  which  the  people  call  the  mountain,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  trans- 
late it  incorrectly.  '  The  mountain  of  Fionn's  women'  would  be  Sliahhb&n' 
Fknoif  pronounced  Slie-hdn^een;  no  other  form  would  express  it.  Sliabh-na- 
m-ban-nonn  is  pronounced  Slie-na-mdn-feunn,  and  this  form  could  not  mean 
<  mountain  of  Fionn's  women,'  but  mons  ruv  fitminarum  candidarum.  This  is 
very  clear  to  every  grammatical  Irish  scholar. 

*'  The  Book  of  Lismore,  as  well  as  other  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  con- 
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Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  derivation  of  Sliabh-na-m-baHi 
however,  it  may  oe  well  to  notice  another  error  on  the  subject  into 
which  a  writer  on  Irish  antiquities^  once  looked  up  to  as  an  authority, 
has  faUen.  General  Yallancey,  speaking  of  the  Scythian  religion, 
observes,  that  the  ceremonies  pertaining  to  their  worship  were  com- 
prehended in  the  word  Haman  or  Mann.  Erom  this  word  Maun,  he 
says,  many  of  our  mountains  receive  their  names — ''Take  an  old  Irish 
fable  still  in  every  one's  mouth  of  Sliabh-na-Mann  mountain.  They 
say  it  was  first  inhabited  by  foreigners,  who  came  from  very  distant 
countries ;  that  they  were  of  both  sexes,  and  taught  the  Irish  the  art 
of  0  SAiris,  or  OuriSy  that  is,  the  management  of  flax  and  hemp,  of 
cattle,  and  of  tillage.  They  all  wore  horns  according  to  their  dimity ; 
the  chief  had  five  horns.  The  word  Ouru  now  means  a  meeting  of 
girls  at  one  house,  or  bam,  to  card  a  quantity  of  wool,  or  to  spin  a 
quantity  of  flax,  and  sometimes  there  are  a  hundred  together.  Wher- 
ever there  is  an  Ouris,  the  Mann  come  invisible  and  assist.'' — Cb/- 
lectanea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis,  vol.  iv.  pref.  p.  viii.,  note.  Now,  the 
very  name  of  the  tnountain  in  question,  proves  this  derivation  to  be 
erroneous,  for  it  is  never  pronounced  Sliabh-na-m0f»  in  Irish,  but 
always  Sliabh-na-m^w,  the  article  na  properly  referring  to  m-ban,  the 
genitive  plural  of  bean — woman.  Ouris,  properly  spelt  abkras^  literally 
means  yam  of  any  kind,  and  by  it  is  also  understood  the  custom 
treated  of  in  the  above  passage,  which  has  been  copied  by  Lady  Morgan 
into  her  "  Wild  Irish  Girl.''  Her  ladyship  tells  us,  that "  General  Val- 
ancey  ingeniously  traces  those  conventions  of  female  industry  called 
Ouris,  to  a  Scythian  origin,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Scoto-Milesians, 
who  in  their  various  migrations  proceeded  from  Scythia  to  Ireland,  had 
any  occasion  to  be  instructed  in  the  mana^ment  of  flax,  by  the  'foreign- 
ers' who,  according  to  the  legend,  '  had  frsl  inhabited  the  Sliabh-na- 
Mann  mountain.' "  I  must  say,  I  fully  agree  with  Lady  Morgan,  and 
I  may  further  add,  that  in  any  story,  relating  to  this  mountain,  I  have 
never  heard  of  "  the  Mann"  or  of  their  coming,  either  visibly  or  invisibly, 

tains  a  metrical  romance,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Tnatha  De  Danann 
women  of  the  Sidh  of  this  mountain,  who  enchanted  Fionn  and  his  I'ianna, 
gave  it  its  name.  The  fairy  palace  of  these  women,  on  the  east  shoulder  of 
the  mountain,  is  there  called  Sidh  ban  Feimheann,  i.e.,  the  sidh  or  fairy  palace  of 
the  women  of  Peimheann,  The  mountain  itself  is  called  Sliabh-ban-Feimheann, 
or  Sliabh-na-m-ban  simply.  If  the  second  genitive  is  used,  the  article  must 
be  rejected.  Magh  Feimheann,  i.e.,  the  plam  of  Feimheann,  was  exactly  co- 
extensive with  the  barony  of  Iffa  and  Offa  East,  and  this  mountain  formed  its 
northern  boundary.  I  do  not  believe  that  Sliabh-na-m-ban-fionn  or  Feimheann, 
is  its  primitive  name ;  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  originally  called 
SUabh  Lile." 

Dr.  O 'Donovan  considers  the  story  of  the  lady  .race  (which  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  of  the  ancient  Irish  MS.  romances)  a  comparatively  modern 
tale,  which  entirely  originated  in  the  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  portion 
of  the  name  of  tlie  mountain.  We  hope  that  at  a  future  day  we  sn^l  be 
enabled  to  publish  a  transcript  of  the  ancient  romance  of  the  women  of 
Feimheann,  (who,  by  the  way,  are  evidently  the  original>of  Vallancey's  JbfoNii, 
recte  m-banj,  from  the  Book  of  Lismore. — Eds. 
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to  wmsi  the  Irish  girls  at  their  spinning  matches.  There  is,  however, 
a  corioas  tradition  told  of  certain  supematoral  spinners  connected  with 
Shabh-na-m-ban,  which  may  have  supplied  the  ground-work  npon 
which  fanciful  antiquaries  have  built  some  of  their  whimsical  theories 
as  to  the  name  of  the  mountain ;  and  as  I  have  now  disposed  of  Mrs. 
Hall's  "fair  women"  and  General  Vanance/s  "  invisible  Mann/'  I  will 
proceed  to  narrate  the  tale,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  local 
popular  superstitions,  as  well  as  a  traditionary  statement  of  the  people 
that  one  of  the  lesser  eminences  of  the  group,  and  not  the  highest  of 
the  Sliabh-na-m-ban  hills,  was  the  ''mountain  of  the  women.'' 

One  night,  veiy  many  jears  ago,  two  industrious  females  were  en- 
gaged in  spinning  flax,  in  a  cabin  at  Oortnapise,''^  in  the  vale  of 
Compsey,  near  the  base  of  Sliabh-na-m-ban  mountain.  All  the  rest 
of  the  family  had  been  long  in  bed,  but  they  being  intent  on  finishing 
some  task  which  they  had  undertaken,  hard  work  was  the  order  of  the 
night,  and  all  gossip  was  suspended,  except  during  an  occasional  in- 
tennission,  when  the  bright  turf  fire  was  raked  out  to  obtain  "  a  soft 
spark'*  to  kindle  the  dudeen.  It  was  during  one  of  these  sociable 
intervals,  whilst  the  wind  moaned  through  keyhole  and  crevice,  that 
the  smokers  were  disturbed  by  an  unusual  knocking  at  the  door. 
Knock  succeeded  knock  with  dull  and  heavy  sounds  for  some  minutes, 
but  in  vain ;  the  affrighted  women  made  no  reply.  At  length  a  shrill, 
hoarse  voice  asked  loudly — "  2li)  b-pql  zd  a  tx]5  a  u]f5e  ija  5-cof  P" 
(are  you  within,  feet-water)  ?  "'C^^rt) !  z^]n)  I"  (I  am !  I  am")  I  was 
responded  immediately  from  an  old  pot  in  the  comer  of  the  kitchen 
in  which  the  family  had  washed  their  feet  before  retiring  to  rest.  "  21 
5-cU>]f]|i?  fe]rb!  30  b6  ai)  b^AbAl  cA  fA  pocA?"  (do  you  hearP 
Est  I  what  the  devil's  in  the  pot  P)  whispered  one  of  the  spinners,  in  a 
tremulous  tone.  '*  6  !  v]  f  eAbA|t — c^  Tt)o  CTto]8e  a  buAlA8  I"  (oh  I 
I  don't  know,  my  heart  is  beating !),  was  the  faint  reply.  A  dabbling 
noise  was  next  heard  from  the  pot,  and  some  supernatural  being  in  an 
eel-like  form,  began  to  uncoil  itself  and  stretch  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  door,  which  it  immediately  opened,  and  in  a  second  several  wo- 
men, strangely  attired  and  of  extraordinary  aspect,  stood  before  the 
trembling  spinners.  Without  apology  for  the  intrusion,  some  of  the 
unbidden  visitors  began  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  wheels,  cards,  &c. 
The  women  of  the  house  were  quite  dismayed  at  this  visitation,  but 
endeavoured  to  dissemble  their  fears ;  and  one,  under  pretence  of  fetch- 
ing a  few  sods  of  turf  from  a  shed  in  the  yard,  walked  out,  but  soon 
returned  in  a  hurry,  exclaimiug,  "  'Cik  fl^Ab  pa  tij-bAi)  in^W  'f  ai) 
fl]A6  n)6p  df  A  c]Cft)V  c]te  ce]i)e,"   (Sliabh-na-m-ban  fionn  and  the 

*  Gort-na-pise  (pronounced  Gorth-na-pishe^  near  Sliabb-na-m-ban.  I 
Dresume  that^thU  is  the  place  called  Gortnapissi,  where  a  bloodj  battle  was 
foaght  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  ten  battalions  of  the  English  being 
cut  to  pieces'*  by  Sir  John  Desmond  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  army.  (See 
Abbe  Mac  Geoghegan's  Eittory  of  Ireland,  Ihiblnh  1844,  p.  472). 
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great  mountain  over  it  are  on  fire).  This  exclamation  had  a  talis* 
manic  effect  on  the  unwelcome  visitors^  who  ran  out  uttering  ex- 
clamations of  alarm.  The  two  women  then  lost  not  a  moment  inlock- 
ing  the  door^  and  obeying  some  directions  mysteriously  conveyed  to 
her  who  had  left  the  house  for  the  turf>  as  to  the  precautious  to  be 
taken  against  fairy  influence ;  they  thrust  the  tongs  into  one  of  the 
staples,  laid  the  broom  against  the  door,  threw  a  spark  from  the  fire 
into  the  bathing  water ;  plucked  a  quill  from  one  of  the  wings  of  a 
speckled  hen,  took  the  band  from  off  the  spinniug-wheelj  placed  the 
carded  flax,  or  obAras,  under  a  weight,  rak^  up  the  fire,  and  lumped 
into  bed.  Scarcely,  however,  had  they  got  their  heads  unaer  the 
coverlet,  when  the  mysterious  females  returned,  and  were  heard  calling 
out,  in  Irish  as  before,  ''let  me  in,  feet-water.''  The  immediate  re* 
spouse  from  within  was,  in  the  same  language,  ''no,  I  cannot,  for 
there  is  a  spark  in  me  /'  then  the  applications  of  the  fairy  women  were 
addressed  to  the  other  objects  in  turn — "  let  me  in,  tongs,*'  "  let  me 
in,  broom,*'  "let  me  in,  speckled  hen,''  "let  me  in,  wheel-band," 
"  let  me  in,  ab&ras."  Each  of  these  answered  that  it  was  out  of  their 
power,  assigning  as  the  reason  the  precaution  taken  in  the  disposition 
made  of  them  bv  the  owners  of  the  house.  The  unearthly  visitants 
then  raised  a  yell  of  disappointment,  and  departed  without  their  ex- 
pected victims.  This  strange  legend  is  always  cited  in  the  district  as 
the  origin  of  the  very  prevalent  custom  amongst  the  peasantry  there,  of 
throwing  a  spark  of  fire  into  any  vessel  in  which  a  person's  feet  have 
been  bathed  at  night ;  and  to  this  day  the  whizzing  of  a  red  sod  in  a  pot 
of  hot  water  is  music  to  the  ears  of  every  old  woman  in  Compsey, 
from  the  assurance  therefrom  derived  that  the  house  is  thus  defended 
from  the  visitation  of  the  "  good  people."* 

*  The  practice  of  puttine  a  spark  of  fire  in  feet-water,  to  protect  the  pre- 
mises from  the  power  of  the  fairies,  was  till  very  lately  prevalent  in  the  north 
as  well  as  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  still  kept  np. 

The  following  version  of  the  above  curious  story,  which  strongly  resembles 
some  of  the  mystic  tales  of  Germany,  is  supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  James  Fogarty, 
as  that  received  amongst  the  Irish>speaking  portion  of  the  peasantry  of  Iverk: — 

"  Some  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  a  rich  woman,  residing  between 
Portnascully  and  Polroan,  in  the  barony  of  Iverk,  received  a  strange  visit 
from  a  number  of  mysterious  women,  who  came  from  Sliabh-na-m-ban. 
This  woman  being  very  industrious,  and  having  a  great  deal  of  woollen  cloth 
to  manufacture,  sat  up  late  at  night,  and  her  numerous  family  used  to  be  in 
bed  long  before  her.  One  ni^ht,  whilst  busily  engaged  cleaning  and  brealung 
wool,  a  voice  was  heard  outside  the  door  calling  'SrS^ll  Ai)&ottAr*  Copen  the 
door).  8he  asked,  « Cja  ca  ai>ij  ?•  (who  is  there?)  The  reply  was,  ««)ire 
cAfO^AC  f)A  M-Aotf  AftAftice'  (I  am  the  witch,  or  ha^,  of  the  one  horn).  The  mistress 
thouffht  it  was  one  of  the  neighbours  who  was  jesting  with  her,  but  upon  open- 
ing the  door  she  beheld  an  extraordinary  looking  female,  wearing  a  horn  on 
her  forehead,  and  having  cards  in  ber  hands,  with  which  she  immediately 
began  to  card  tiie  wool,  which  was  in  the  house,  as  fast  as  the  wind.  After  a 
time  this  strange  visitor  exclaimed  to  the  mistress,  who  looked  on  in  amase- 
ment,  *  1r  ^ada  l|oii>  zZk  ija  i^ua*  (I  think  the  women  are  very  long  delaying). 
Immediately  another  voice  was  heard,  saying,  *  0X5^}^  ^  bo^ur  AttfT*  (open  uie 
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Amongst  all  the  legends  of  this  locality  the  peasantry  invariabjj 
introduce  snatches  from  the  ancient  poems  entitled  2l5AlUfb  Pb^^l^^lS 
A5af  0]f|i7  (the  Dialogue  of  Patrick  and  Ossian),  which  are  yet  pre- 

door  again).    Upon  its  being  asked,  as  before,  who  was  there,  the  answer  was, 
•9>Tre  cAiWeAc  av  oa  AbAtic'   (I  am  the  witch  of  the  two  horns).     Another 
female  then  entered,  having  two  horns  on  her  head,  and  carrying  in  her  hands 
a  wheel,  with  which  she  b^an  to  spin  the  wool  according  as  it  was  carded  by 
the  ot|ier  into  rolls.    The  mistress  of  the  house  sat  motionless,  and  in  great 
surprise  at  what  was  going  on ;  then  she  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  family*  but 
they  were  in  a  deadly  sleep  and  could  not  be  roused.  Immediately  after  another 
and  another  voice  was  heard  outside  calling  for  admission,  till  no  fewer  than 
twelve  strange  females  had  assembled  there,  each  wearing  an  additional  horn 
on  her  head*  so  that  the  last  announced  herself  as  **  the  ^itch  of  the  twelve 
horns,"  and  each  brought  some  different  implement  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloth,  which  afi  were  soon  busily  engaged  in  plying.    After  some  time 
one  of  the  witches  called  to  the  mistress,  saying,  '  einsi^  Ab  tufde  a  feAtf  beAiy 
A*r  ^m  b6|i)iy  cuntcfi)'(get  up,  old  woman,  and  make  us  a  cake).    She  arose 
for  the  purpose*  and  in  her  fright  took  a  riddle  to  fetch  water  from  the  neigh- 
bouring welL    Upon  arriving  at  the  well,  and  finding  her  mistake,  she  did  not 
know  how  to  act,  as  she  feared  to  go  back  without  the  water,  when  she  heard 
a  voice  telling  her  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  riddle  with  yellow-clay  and 
moss,  so  as  that  it  would  hold  water.    The  voice  also  told  her  that  on  return- 
ing to  the  house,  she  should  stand  at  the  left  corner  and  cry  out  three 
times,  *CA  rMAB-pA-m-bAij  noin)  *r  All  fliAft  or  A  c|ooi)  qte  ceipe'    (Sliabh-na- 
m-ban-fionn  and  the  mountain  above  it  are  on  fire),  giving  her  also  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  she  should  act  subseouently  to  keep  out  her  unwelcome  visitors. 
She  cried  out  the  words  which  sne  had  been  told,  and  immediately  the 
flames  were  seen  from  the  mountain.    The  witches  set  up  the  most  melan- 
choly cries,  calling  out,  *  ^D'reAti  'r  i9o  cUtn  bojdce  I  iq'  reAn  Y  nto  cUiw  bo|6c6 1' 
(my    husband  and   my   children    burned!    my  husband  and  mv    children 
burned !)  and  flying  out  of  the  house  as  fast  as  they  could.    The  mistress 
then,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  received  from  the  voice  at  the  well,  cast 
out  tlie  water  which  had  been  used  in  washing  the  feet  of  the  family  before 
they  retired  to  rest,  got  the  stick  used  for  raking  the  Are,  and  applied  it  to  its 
proper  purpose,  and  having  hastily  made  and  buced  the  cake,  called  by  the 
witches  cufttcf  9,  she  broke  it  in  small  pieces,  and  put  a  bit  in  the  mouth  of 
each  member  of  the  family  as  they  lay  in  a  sleep  from  which  nothing  else  could 
awake  them,  as  the  cafficfij  was  mixea  with  the  blood  of  each  of  them.    She 
next  placed  the  thread  which  had  been  spun,  under  the  lid  of  the  large  Afts, 
or  chest,  half  inside  and  half  hanging  out,  looking  the  cover ;  and  flnslly,  she 
placed  the  ii|A]66  bu|l5,  or  beam  for  fastening  the  door,  across  the  jambs  ;  and 
having  accomplished  this  with  all  possible  naste,  she  sat  down  in  expectation 
of  the  result.     Presently  the  troop  of  witches  returned,  and  one  of  them  called 
to  have  the  door  opened.     The  mistress   replied,  '  "bo  beffbfiy  ijt  oirseoU  196  a 
noa'   (indeed  I  will  not  open  to-night).    The  witch  then  exclaimed,     'Or5«H 
A  uirso  1JA  5-cor'  (open,  feet-water).  The  answer  was,  '  Ua  6eACAni  6Ain  cAipfe  r^ 
bo  corA  A9iirA  I06*  (it  would  be  hard  for  me,  I  am  scattered  under  your  feet  in 
the  sink).    The  witch  next  cried,  *UniApe  bu?l5  orsuiV  (open,  securing  stick). 
The  reply  of  the  bolt  was,  *  bo  6eACAm  6A19  Actk  196  50  bApisoAi)  m  r a9  unr a6'  (it 
would  be  hard  for  me,  I  am  firm  in  the  jambs).  '  21  bACA  qa  cai5}lc,  orsufl'  (raking 
sticky  open),  cried  the  witches.     <  tu  boACAnt  6A19  AfirA  bACA  aii  cufSfb^  CA190 
nto9  50  bAf95|09  f  A  eepie'  (it  would  be  hard  for  me,  my  nose  is  firm  in  the  fire), 
answered  the  raking  stick.     The  last  application  from  without  was,  <  Ot3«iI 
A9  boftAr  A  cu?|icf9'  (open  the  door»  loaf  of  bread),  and  the  response  was^  *  bA 
beACAfii  6aiv»  Att  A9  cufftcf  19,  cA  190  b^iirce  btiil|6ce  5tteAi9ACA  A 19  b6Al  5AC  A09  btt|9e 
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served  in  manuscript^  in  ancient  Irish  books,  and  some  of  which 
have  been  so  beautifdly  translated  by  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
Miss  Charlotte  Brooke,  in  her  "  Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry/'  but  amongst 
the  people  the  passages  referring  to  the  most  remarkable  natural  ob- 
jects in  their  own  locality  have  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition. 
History  states  that  Ossian  survived  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  and  it  is  pro- 
able  thAt  he  also  outlived  the  few  of  his  Fenian  compeers  who  had  es- 
caped that  fatal  fight,  for  there  is  no  proverbial  saying  more  common 
in  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry  than,  "  O}x\0  ^  ^-^1*13  !>a  pfe]i)i)e'' — 
i.e.,  "  Ossian  after  the  Fenians/'  Our  Irish  Homer,  as  he  has  been 
called,  doubtless  might  have  lived  for  some  time  after  the  other  heroes 
of  his  day,  but  how  he  and  the  Irish  apostle  could  have  been  con- 
temporaries, is  a  mystery  to  me.  It  throws  no  obstacle,  however,  in 
the  way  of  our  locsd  seanncAaidAes'  faith,  for  they  have  no  difficulty  in 
elucidating  the  matter  by  the  tradition  which  I  here  recount,  as  it  often 
has  been  repeated  in  my  presence. 

The  Fenians  were  one  day  in  pursuit  of  a  stately  elk,  which,  after  a 
long  chase,  their  hounds  succeeded  in  killing ;  but  scarcely  had  it  fallen, 
when  a  dense  heavy  fog  enveloped  the  landscape  all  round.  A  sudden 
gleam  of  bright  sunshine,  however,  divided  the  dark  fog,  unfolding  to 
their  astonished  gaze,  a  venerable  old  man  with  long  beard  and  silvery 
hair.  Surveying  for  a  few  moments,  with  apparent  concern,  the  "  ant- 
lered  monarch  of  the  woods''  expiring  in  the  thicket  where  it  had  faUen, 
he  lifted  the  carcase  with  much  ease  and  throwing  it  across  his  shoul- 
ders, walked  away  as  if  unincumbered  by  any  burthen.  The  Fenians, 
hungry  and  fatigued  after  the  day's  chase,  and  ashamed  and  provoked 
at  the  idea  of  losing  their  quarry  so  easily  and  unceremoniously,  follow- 
ed  with  hasty  strides  after  this  mysterious  personage,  but  to  their  sur- 
prise they  always  found  themselves  the  same  distance  behind  the  object 
of  their  pursuit,  no  matter  how  they  might  increase  their  speed.  Many 
an  intricate  copse  and  deep  entangled  glen  did  they  force  their  way 
through  in  the  pursuit,  till  at  length  they  beheld  at  the  further  end  of 
a  narrow  glade,  the  aged  man  enter  a  low  moss-covered  hut,  which,  on 
approaching,  they  found  to  be  a  most  delightfully  situated  retreat.  They 
followed  into  the  house ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  in  full  the  inci- 
dents of  their  interview  with  the  supernatural  occupant ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  they  received  a  welcome,  were  plenteously  regaled,  and  wondered 
very  much  at  the  strange  things  which  they  saw,  and  at  the  words  of 

z^  AQ1)  TA  ceAC»  Att  fA  A1)  cttncTi)'  (it  would  be  hard  for  me,  I  am  broken,  bruised, 
and  mixed  in  the  mouths  of  every  one  in  the  house).  Finding  it  thus  impos- 
sible to  gain  an  entrance,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  life 
and  property  (for  all  were  lying  dead  till  the  enchanted  bread  restored  them), 
the  witches  gave  three  shrieks,  and  took  their  departure  for  Sliabh-na-m-ban, 
with  this  imprecation,  « t3oi)Ar  buAire  atti  cofbo  iQUfiTce'  (may  your  tutor  meet 
his  reward)." 

Perhaps  this  stranee  story  may  be  in  some  degree  founded  on  the  ancient 
metrical  tale  of  the  doings  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  women  of  Sliabh-na- 
m-ban,  already  alluded  to.  —Eds. 
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wisdom  which  fell  daring  the  evening  from  their  mysterious  host,  who, 
at  their  departure  in  the  mornings  offered  to  bestow  on  each  the  gift  of 
his  own  choice.  It  was  then  that  Diarmuid  obtained  the  ball-searc,  that 
being  the  request  which  he  made.    Each  of  the  others  was  similarly 

Smted  his  individual  wish,  all  being  somewhat  similar ;  but,  last  of  all, 
sian's  turn  came  to  state  his  choice,  and  he  asked  for  "  ^^T^  'f 
c]»dcA||te,''  i.e.,  "  grace  and  mercy/^  The  sage  congratulated  Ossian  on 
the  wisdom  of  his  choice  and  expressed  his  regret  that  all  the  others 
had  not  made  an  equally  sensible  request.    After  this  he  bade  them  a 
long  farewell.    On  their  way,  the  Fenians  pondered  deeply  on  the 
stnmge  adventure  that  th^  had  met  with,  but  time  passed  on,  wearing 
away  these  impressions.    Fionn  fell  in  an  engagement  at  Rathbrea^  on 
the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  A.D.  294,  or  284,  according  to  the  AnnaU  of 
Tighemach ;  and  his  valiant  hosts  were  annihilated  some  years  after  at 
the  famous  battle  of  Gabhra ;  Ossian  survived  this  battle,  as  before 
stated,  and  was  subsequently  conveyed  by  some  invisible  power  to  ZSr- 
na-n-off  * — "  the  land  of  youth,"  and  the  Elysium  of  the  ragan  Irish — 
whence,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  many  urgent  entreaties,  he  was 
permitted  to  visit  once  more  the  favourite  scenes  of  his  mortal  feats,  his 
manly  sports,  and  exercises  whilst  on  earth.     But  forgetting  a  certain 
prescribed  precaution  on  his  return  to  the  isle  of  his  birth,  he  lost  the 
health  and  vigour  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  land  of  youth,  and  was  sudden- 
ly metamorphosed  'into  an  old  man,  worn  down  by  the  infirmities  of 
two  hundred  years.     So  saith  the  legend,  which  further  adds  that  this 
happened  to  be  the  period  of  St.  Patrick's  mission  in  Ireland,  and  meet- 
ing with  Ossian  in  his  sacred  journeys,  the  saint,    actuated  by  feelings 
of  compassion  for  the  great  age  and  infirmities  of  the  hero,  took  him 
under  his  protection,  with  the  determination  of  converting  him ;  but 
he  found  him  an  obstinate  Pagan.     Ossian,  according  to  the  traditions, 
could  not  relish  the  fasting  fare  and  rigorous  austerity  of  the  saint  and 
his  followers,  and  disliked  veir  much  to  be  disturbed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  noise  of  bells  and  the  chanting  of  matins,  always  prefer- 
ring to  the  harmony  of  their  sweetest  psalms,  the  melody  of  the  birds  in 
some  romantic  valley,  or  the  wild  and  discordant  music  of  hounds,  deer, 
and  horns,  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed.    His  lamentations 
for  his  departed  heroes  and  for  his  own  forlorn  state,  left  on  earth  be- 
hind them,  are  very  affecting  as  given  in  the  Irish  MSS.  or  preserved 
orally  amongst  the  people ;  and  the  panegyrics,  ascribed  to  him,  on  their 
generosity,  their  valour  and  other  virtues,  whoever  may  have  written 
them,  'are  beautiful  in  the  extreme  as  poetical  compositions.    After 
many  long  disputations,  Ossian  renounced  Paganism ;  but  for  a  long 

*  Osrian's  removal  to  Ttr-'na'n'Og — ^his  long  sojourn  there,  and  subsequent 
return  to  earth,  must  have  been  the  tale  which  Kohl,  the  Qerman 
tourist,  had  heard  from  his  "  Kilrush  driver,'*  but  like  most  of  his  legends  he 
has  so  distorted  the  circumstances,  from  not  sufficient! j  understanding  what  he 
heard,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  recognise  the  tale  (vide  pp.  50,  51,  of  his  work 
on  Ireland). 
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time  before  hifi  conversion  St.  Patrick  found  it  necessary  oocasionallj  to 
draw  him  away  from  polemical  discussions^  when  the  violence  of  his 
temper  appeared  too  likely  to  become  roused ;  and  this  was  ingeniously 
accomplished  by  asking  him  to  narrate  some  of  the  heroic  exploits  of 
his  father,  himself,  and  brother  Fenians,  in  the  time  of  their  glory. 
This  stratagem  at  once  calmed  the  storm  of  Ossian's  anger,  and  his 
tales  are  the  subject  of  the  poems  before  alluded  to,  which  are  decided* 
ly  of  very  ancient  composition.  The  allusions  to  81iabh-na-m-ban  and 
various  places  in  its  vicinity,  with  which  the  poems  abound,  are  very 
numerous.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Society  are,  doubtless,  familiar 
with  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  contain  them  in  the  Libraries  of 
the  fioyal  Irish  Academy,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  at  least  with 
more  modem  transcripts,  which  are  numerous  enough,  but  it  may  be 
interesting  to  those  who  do  not  understand  the  Irish  language  thiat  a 
short  passage  from  one,  with  a  translation,  should  be  supplied  here  as 
an  example  :— 

p.  a  0]f]t)  ]f  biijii  \}<m}  bo  jl^m 

'S  be^oOACC  f  6r  le  b-ApiDuip  pbiOT  ; 

4>o  tu]Z  Ijb  A\i  SbljAb  9A  ny-hAX)  b-^oin)  ? 

O.  4)o  f5A0]leAiDA^|i  A1DAC  ii7]le  cuy 
4)o  Vf  eAii^t  ltt|fc  'f  bo  b^  5A|i5 ; 
4)o  tu]z  6^  f  ]a6  le  5AC  co]i)  b]ob 
Sttl  bo  c«]|ieA6  ]aXI  t)A  h^jis* 

4)0  f5A0i W8  ATOAc  c6  beA5  e]le, 
6a  led)!  A  C]t6]i)e  ^r  ^  C|tu]99e ; 
4>o  ttt]Z  lb  fip  6^  f|A6 
'S  Ai?  o]|teAb  le]f  At)  b-'piAi)  u]le. 

iD'ti  co]t)  b6A5  A]i  SbljAb  LuAC|tA, 

^^  COjl?  li)d|tA  A  1D-BeA|t1>A  A1)  YS^^t 
4)A  C0]1)  A   1MA|tCA|i  A1)  Rdli>A]]1, 
'S  b^  CO]9  A  I^AbAYI)!)  6a17I>A. 

4)^  coiD  A  5-CAi|i5ii)  i)A  5-cloc, 
'S  b^  co]t)  A  lx>c  Jiwr®  U^  Cbtt]iruj 

4)i^  CO|l)  A  b-'pOniQAOll  1)A  b-'pfAl) 

'S  b^  co]i)  Aft  Sbl|Ab-i>A-nhbAihb-|r]09Q. 


«T.   PATBXGS. 


Melodious,  Ossian,  is  thy  voice  to  me. 
And  a  blessiDR  yet  be  to  the  aoul  of  Fionn ; 
To  me  now  tell,  how  many  stately  deer 
Fell  in  the  chase  of  Sliabh-na-m-oan-fionn  ? 
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0S8IAV. 


We  from  its  cllffii  a  thonaand  hounds  let  loose — 
Unmatched  in  speed  were  thej«  and  fierce  and  strong ; 
Two  stalwart  deer  fell  'neath  each  dauntless  hound, 
Ere  leashed  in  pack,  by  pliant  leather  thong« 

And  we  let  out  another  little  hound — 
All  life  was  he,  all  perils  to  withstand. 
Two  noble  deer  fell  victims  to  his  fangs. 
And  many  as  the  sporting  Fenian  band. 

Twelye  hounds  did  lurk  on  Sliabh  Luachra*s  rushy  breast. 
And  to  Bearna  an  sgalla,  two  large  ones  ran^ 
Two  watch'd  the  prey  down  westward  of  the  Rower, 
In  measured  springs  two  sought  the  silver  Bann, 

Two  hounds  took  post,  on  rocky  Oarrigeen ; 

Another  pair  at  Inchiquin's  clear  lake ; 

Two  outstripp'd  the  dashing  Fenian  van  ; 

And  two  crouch'd  down  in  Bliabh-na-m-ban*s  thick  brake* 

Mj  tttemi^  at  a  metrical  translation  is  very  rade  indeed,  but  it  is 
faithfol.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  localities  alluded  to  in  the  above 
stanzas.  The  Bearna  an  sgalla''^  here  mentioned  is  the  famous 
Scallough  Gap,  a  mountain  pass  on  the  confines  of  Carlow  and  Wex- 
ford. The  Bann  referred  to  is  the  river  of  that  name  in  the  County 
of  Wexford,  and  not  the  Bann  in  Ulster.  The  name  Rdti7A|i  I  have 
txanslated  Bower,  as  Uiere  can  be  no  doubt  the  district  of  that  name 
between  Brandon  Hill  and  Boss  is  referred  to.  There  is  a  rocky 
eminence  on  one  of  tiie  Sliabh-na-m-ban  hills  named  Cafrigin-na-g- 
elect,  which  is  evidently  the  'rocky  Oarrigeen'  mentioned.  Sliabh 
Lnachra  is  a  mountain  on  the  borders  of  the  Counties  of  Limerick 
and  Kerry,  but  there  was  also  a  hiU  of  the  name  in  the  ancient  Ossory, 
^ai  it  is  strange  to  find  such  distant  localities  as  this  and  the  lake  of 
Inchiquin  cou^ed  with  places  in  Kilkenny,  Tipperaiy  and  Wexford. 

In  the  following  stanza,  from  the  same  poem,  one  of  our  local  rivers 
is  ako  referred  to : — 

4>«^  5A6A]t  8eA5  bo  b]  aj  y^]ot)v* 

*NttAi|i  bo  te|5q&e  ]Ab  fVi)  p-sle^w  'v^  Wc ; 

Ba  b]pije  A  ThsUii)  dA  A0]bi)e  ceo]!, 

*Sa  ThAjA^b  d'l)  C-S]U1|I  AI17AC. 

Twelve  doffs  that  Fionn  had. 
When  let  down  the  glen  in  full  speedf 
Sweeter  their  baying  than  the  sweetest  music. 
And  thdr  face  from  the  Siur  out — 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  summit  of  Sliabh-na-m-ban  com- 
mands a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  valley  of  the  Suir. 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  0*Donovan  for  this  reading :  Mr.  Dunne's  MS. 
has  b«^r^i9AT9  SsAfU  Bearna  an  sgalla  means  ''  the  gap  of  scalding" — so  termed 
from  the  many  conflicts  which  occurred  there. — Eds. 
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In  another  part  I  find  Lram-Deargj  the  old  Irish  name  of  Killamery 
hill^  alluded  to  thus : — 

9X)]^r)  fb^c  Ciiii7A]l  bA  TbA]c  5i)ao|« 
6]r^Acc  le  ]qA8  4>fu>ti)A  4>6A|i5. 

'Twas  Mac  Cumhairs  delight,  with  cheerful  brow 
To  listen  to  the  deer  of  Drom  Derg, 

The  same  hill  is  also  mentioned  in  the  poem  entitled  ^*  Laoidh 
Aircum  .•*'— 

4>eATtfDAb  i:le]6e  bo  ]i]i)i)  )^]opi), 
81  i)-2llTi7uii)  ]te  Xyxyi)  r^  Uu>c 
2l|i  6^f  bo  D  b-'pfe]!)!)  o  ^Dbnoti)  4>eAtt59 
p:^c  A|i  feiTt5]8  A  b-|reA]t5  'f  a  b-|r|tAOC. 

Fionn  forgot  inviting  to  a  feast 
In  Almhiwin,  in  the  days  of  the  heroes. 
Two  of  the  Fians  from  Drom  Derg, 
For  which  arose  their  anger  and  their  ire. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Ossian's  alleged  sojourn  with  the  patron 
saint  of  Ireland  at  the  Bock  of  Cashel,  long  after  all  his  compeers  were 
consigned  to  the  tomb,  I  shall  relate  a  very  carious  legend,  and  one 
which  though  having  particular  reference  to  the  locality  under  consider- 
ation, is  a  popular  filvourite  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  south 
of  Ireland. 

The  sports  of  the  Fenians,  particularly  the  exercises  of  the  chase, 
were  calculated  to  create  a  good  appetite,  which  was  satisfied  every 
evening  with  the  choicest  venison  around  the  f  AUcbA  )^]ai),  or  cook- 
ing pits  of  the  Fenians ;  and  the  gigantic  Ossian,  though  worn  down 
with  age  in  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  yet  enjoyed  his  former  keen  appe- 
tite. The  traditions  relate  that  men,  animals,  plants,  and  fruit,  were 
of  far  larger  proportions  in  the  days  of  the  Fenian  heroes,  than  those 
which  met  Ossian^s  eyes  on  his  return  from  Tir'na-n^;  and  when- 
ever a  huge  skeleton  of  the  Cervw  Megaceroi  Hibemicw,  or  great 
Irish  fossil  deer,  turns  up  in  one  of  our  bogs,  it  is  triumphantlv  referred 
to  by  the  peasantry  as  a  proof  of  their  favourite  theory,  that  all  animals 
have  been  gradually  degenerating  in  size  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.    The  following  proverbial  saying  is  one  in  general  use : — 

"3^c  line  qocpAf  A5  but  a  To^oe  fA  TD-b]t6A5A]^e, 
'S  5AC  x^x)  A  fc]oc|rAf  A5  bttl  a  b-fl^ce  'f a  i)-bfeAi)U]Je.'' 

Smaller  each  succeeding  race,  and  more  to  falsehood  prone— 
And  wetter  each  season,  while  later  its  fruits  are  grown. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  meal 
of  an  ordinary  man  should  appear  as  a  trifling  repast  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Fenian  hero,  and  thus  St.  Fatrick^s  kitchen  had  been  dailv 
the  scene  of  loud  and  angry  quarrels  between  Ossian  and  the  saint  s 
housekeeper^  who,  like  many  of  her  class,  was  rather  pert  and  conceited, 
besides  being  of  a  niggardly  disposition,  never  dispensing  with  a 
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fUiC6Aii>lAC  (open,  generons)  hand,  the  alms  for  the  beggar,  or  re- 
firesiunents  for  the  Granger,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  her  in  her 
master's  absence.  Her  la^;est  quantum  for  a  bdc^it)  bo]i7e,  or  person's 
allowance,  was  no  more  than  a  lunch  to  the  touch  of  the  blind  bard, 
whose  thnmb  would  in  a  moment  measure  the  solid  contents  of  the 
barley-cake  laid  before  him,anddiscem  the  smallest  increaseor  diminution 
in  its  size.  One  day,  in  particular,  the  scolding  housekeeper  declared, 
that  what  she  had  given  on  that  occasion  ought  to  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient even  for  his  enormous  appetite,  and  that  she  would  not  give  one 
morsel  in  addition ;  but  her  words  were  drowned  in  the  wrathful  voice 
of  the  enraged  Fenian,  as  he  indignantly  retorted,  "  )f  n)]rjf]c  bo  coi^- 
A|tCAf  6a]llea5  fe0pe^|i)  cd  TDdtt  leb'  6a]|I]1)  edfiv^t  ^'f  ce^ijiAtvA 
Iouba]6  c6  fi>6ft  leb'  ceAcjiMt}^  C4u>]tAc,  ]f  CAOft  C4U>px^)r)V  c6 
iQdn  leb'  ib]0f54i)  ]ii|e"  (I  often  saw  an  ivy  leaf  as  large  as  your 
barley-cake;  and  a  quarter  of  a  blackbird  as  large  as  your  quarter  of 
mutton ;  and  a  beny  of  the  quickbeam,  or  mountain  ash,  as  large  as 
your  Mw;aun  of  butter).  Three  words  in  reply  from  the  housekeeper's 
virulent  tongue  were  worse  to  Ossian's  proud  heart,  than  as  many  ar- 
rows from  the  quiver,  viz. — "t^us  cu  c-6fceAc''  (you  lie).  The  mo- 
tion of  his  hand  was  instantly  understood  by  his  faithful  guide,  a  shrewd 
lad,  who  placed  behind  him  his  old  oak  chair,  and  Ossian,  shocked  at 
this  crowning  insult,  sank  back  into  it  without  uttering  a  word."*^  The 
boy  selected  by  St.  Patrick  to  be  the  guide  and  attendant  of  the  blind 
hero  IB,  in  the  traditions  of  the  people,  often  compared  to  the  young 
'Sch^V  Sao]!,  or  Goban  the  Builder,  for  his  penetration  and  ready  wit. 
He  was  devotedly  attached  to  Ossian,  and  listened  with  ecstasy  to  the 
tales  of  Fenian  prowess  recounted  by  him. 

Vain  were  the  boy's  urgent  entreaties  on  this  occasion  that  Ossian 
would  eat;  the  old  man's  feelings  were  wounded,  and  his  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  some  stretch  of  recollection,  or  in  the  medi- 
tation of  some  project.  After  the  lapse  of  many  minutes,  however,  his 
cogitations  were  brought  to  an  end,  and  he  devoured  the  repast,  with 
in  appetite  that  seemed  to  have  been  whetted  by  a  consciousness  of  sue- 
ceas  in  some  contemplated  scheme.    Henceforth  he  received  his  meals 

*  The  strictest  adherence  to  truth  was  one  of  the  great  qualities  of  the  Fe- 
niins»  and  to  this  day  a  liar  is  held  in  the  strongest  contempt  amongst  the 
pessantry.  In  the  **  Poem  of  the  Chase,"  Ossian  is  representee  as  being  highly 
nulignant  with  St.  Patrick  for  implying  that  he  might  possibly  be  indaced  to 
colour  his  narrative  with  fiction.  The  hero  had  asked  the  saint  whether  he 
erer  heard  the  particulars  of  this  chase ;  St.  Patrick  replied,  '<  I  have  not 
iieard,  son  of  the  kinff,  wise  Ossian  of  the  stronff  deeds ;  tell  us,  and  utter 
n<^lie,  what  happened  to  Fionn  the  day  of  the  diase?"  Ossian's  indignant 
'ftply  was: — 


T^  cAi>ai»Ao|r.i>e  All  fhiAiw  58, 
TOas  leo  9fOfi  fAipUfe  jKiAnn 

^  qswfr  flail  o  5AC  5i|A6.** 
44 


We,  the  Flans,  would  tcU  no  lie^ 
FsMiood*b  cup  is  fonr ; 
Tnitb  and  sticngth  •*«  biought  us  lafe. 
In  peril's  darkest  hour. 
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without  a  murmur,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  shrewish  housekeeper. 
He,  however,  bore  her  afiEront  in  recollection,  and  had  planned  his  re- 
venge.''^ Ossian  had  a  favourite  bitch  in  young  of  the  first  litter ;  he  told 
the  boy  to  watch  her  closely,  and  the  moment  she  should  have  pups,  to 
acquaint  him  of  it.  Many  days  had  not  elapsed  ere  the  boy  had  it  in  his 
power  to  communicate  the  intelligence  of  this  event,  whereupon  Ossian 
told  him  to  procure  a  horse's  hide  fresh  from  the  knife— -or  a  sheep's 
skin,  as  another  version  of  the  legend  has  it — ^to  nail  it  up,  with  uie 
fleshy  side  out,  to  a  board  on  the  wall,  and  then  facing  the  puppies  to- 
wards it,  to  throw  them  agamst  the  hide,  one  after  another,  ana  tell  him 
of  the  result.  This  being  done,  after  some  minutes  a  hearty  laugh  from 
the  boy  attracted  the  attention  of  Ossian,  who  inquired  the  cause.  ''  The 
puppies  have  all  tumbled  back  down  again  on  the  ground,''  responded 
the  boy,  ''  except  one,  who  sticks  firmly  to  the  hide,  with  his 
teeth  and  nails.  *'Well,**  replied  his  master,  "rear  that  one  and 
drown  all  the  rest.^'  The  boy  complied  with  some  reluctance,  but,  after 
a  day  or  two,  the  chosen  puppy  possessed  his  undivided  care  and  atten- 
tion. At  the  end  of  thirteen  months,  during  which  time  it  was  kept 
closely  confined  in  a  dark  room,  the  dog  was  hardy  enough  for  fidd 
sports,  but  strict  care  was  taken  all  the  time  that  he  should  not  taste 

*  The  Iverk  version  of  this  tradition,  as  supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  Fog^y, 
omits  idl  mention  of  the  stingy  housekeeper,  and  makes  the  entire  dispute  take 
place  between  the  saint  himself  and  his  Fenian  guest.  Ossian  thus  made  his 
complaint : — 

"  Ir  imre  Oirlij  aoi>  mc  ffiyn, 
aSttf  bfio  FA  cttiD5  A5  CAtiTiAins  cloc 

2lcc  bfo6  A  f]or  A5  t)f  A  19a  FA5AT19  9a  beoc  .*' 

I  un  Ossian,  only  son  of  Flonn, 

And  I  am  under  a  yoke,  dnwing  stones ; 

They  say  that  I  get  food. 

But,  Ood  knows,  1  do  not,  nor  drink. 

St.  Patrick  overhearing  this  observation  made,  asked  the  Fenian  did  he  not 
ret  enough  to  eat  in  a  quarter  of  beef,  a  roll  of  butter,  and  a  griddle  of  bread, 
/or  his  daily  allowance.  Ossian  replied  that  he  often  saw  a  quarter  of  a  black- 
bird as  large  as  the  saint's  quarter  of  beef,  a  berry  of  the  mountain  ash  as 
large  as  his  roll  of  butter,  and  an  ivy  leaf  as  large  as  his  eriddle  of  bread. 
St.  Patrick  became  so  enraged  at  hearing  what  he  considered  such  a  barefaced 
lie,  that  in  his  passion  he  cast  into  the  fire  all  the  poems  and  traditions  which 
he  had  taken  down  at  the  Fenian  bard's  dictation,  and  all  were  consumed 
except  a  few  which  the  servant  contrived  to  snatch  from  the  flames  without 
beinff  observed.  Ossian  then  adopted  the  plan  of  convincing  the  siunt  of  his 
truth- worthiness  related  by  Mr.  Dunne,  except  that,  according  to  Mr.  Fogarty, 
the  hill  to  which  thev  went  to  slay  the  bird  was  SX)Ah  cuac  (the  cuckoo's 
mountain).  When  the  nreat  bird  was  slain  and  Quartered,  the  enormous 
berrv  of  the  mountain  asn  was  found  in  its  stomach,  and  the  ivy  leaf  was 
plucked  from  amongst  those  growing  on  a  cromleac  which  was  upon  the  hill 
where  they  had  taken  their  stand,  and  the  covering  stone  of  which  they  re- 
moved to  obtain  the  implements  that  they  used  on  the  occasion,  as  narrated 
by  Mr.  Dunne—Ens. 
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blood  of  any  kind  nor  see  the  day-light.  Ossian  seemed  so  well  pleased 
with  the  animal  that  he  called  it  Jbran  Off,  or  Young  Bian^  after  Fionn's 
famous  honnd,  Bran.  One  summer  evening  Ossian  announced  to  his 
guide  his  intention  of  going  a  journey  on  the  morrow.  The  boy  was 
up  at  dawn  and  soon  had  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
journey ;  they  were  presently  on  the  road,  the  Mck  of  Cashel  was  soon 
left  fill  behind,  and  ere  Siol  had  attained  his  meridian  height  the 
ceA^tcA  ^|i4io]c,  or  grouse  hens,  on  Sliabh-na«m-ban  were  frightened 
from  theur  heather  nests  by  the  dog  which  they  had  brought  along  with 
them  to  perform  an  important  feat — ^that  for  which  he  had  been  so 
carefully  reared  and  trained. 

Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  turned  eastward  into  the 
long  winding  valley  of  Gleann-a-smoil  ({jronounced  Glanasmole),  and 
having  traversed  it  for  some  distance,  Ossian  asked  his  guide  whether  he 
saw  anything  remarkable.   The  boy  replied  that  he  only  saw  a  huge  tree 
bearinff  fruit,  which,  but  for  its  enormous  size,  he  would  suppose  to 
be  a  berry  of  the  c^r)r)  cAOj\t^}r)V  (the  quickbeam,  or  mountain 
ash).     *'  Ion  are  right  in  ^our  supposition,  nevertheless,'^  said  Ossian, 
''pluck  one  of  those  hemes,  and  oring  it  safely  away/'    Turning  to- 
wards the  rocky  side  of  the  glen,  the  boy's  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  ivy  ^win^  on  the  cliff,  the  leaves  of  which  were  so  extremely  large, 
that  theur  shadow  overspread  and  darkened  the  valley.    By  the  hero's 
directions  one  of  these  unmense  leaves  was  also  taken,  and  they  then 
retraced  their  steps  towards  the  mountain  of  81iabh-na-m-ban,  which 
they  inunediately  proceeded  to  ascend.    Having  reached  the  summit  of 
SutdkeFinn,  they  sat  on  the  cromleac  to  refresh  themselves  after  their 
toilsome  journey.    When  they  had  fully  recovered  breath,  Ossian  arose, 
and  told  ms  young  guide  to  exert  his  strength,  and  lift  off  the  covering 
stone  of  the  cromleac.    The  boy  was  astonished  at  the  command,  but 
having  essayed  the  task,  was  soon  convinced  of  its  impracticability,  and 
declared  that  anything  less  than  the  strength  of  a  giant  must  fail  to 
raise  so  ponderous  a  Uock  of  stone.    Ossian,  himself,  stooping  placed 
his  hands  upon  the  fragment  of  rock,  and  lifting  it  with  ease  in  his  si- 
newy arms,  exposed  to  view,  in  the  cavitv  beneath,  three  of  the  instru- 
ments of  war  and  the  chase  which  had  been  used  in  the  days  of  the 
Fenians-r-the  bA|t|iA  boAb^i]!,  or  great  sounding  trumpet,  the  l]AC|td]b 
pft^jf,  or  brazen  ball,  used  as  a  missile,  and  the  \^x)X)  leAbAitcA 
l]0Ti)CA9  or  keen-edged  polished  sword, — which,  at  his  direction,  were 
taken  out     The  handling  of  these  loved  weapons  once  again  deeply  af- 
fected the  aged  warrior,  who  exclaimed — iX^  rn\\»  fUu  le]f  ai)  U 
}onfkn  ca]|teA6  ax)x)xo  ffb   (my  thousand  farewells  to  the  day  on 
which  ye  were  put  here).    Turning  to  the  boy  he  said,  ''  9X'n)}c  rtfo 
C]u>i6e  sUt)  1  Ab  fo  50  tda]c  ^r)0]f'  (son  of  my  heart,  dean  these  well 
now).    This  oeing  done,  he  told  the  lad  to  blow  the  trumpet,  and  the 
blast  having  been  sounded,  he  asked  whether  anything  strange  was  to 
be  seen.    The  boy  answered  in  the  negative.  ''Blow  it  again,  as  loud 
as  you  can,''  said  Ossian.    "I  have  now  blown  it  to  my  utmost 
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strength/*  replied  his  guide, ''  and  yet  I  cannot  see  anything  strange/' 
Ossian  took  the  trumpet  himself,  and  pladng  it  to  his  ups,  the  reverbe* 
rations  were  heard  from  a  thousand  hiUs  and  vales  all  round  :  again  he 
blew  a  blast  still  louder ;   and  once  more  a  third  more  loud  and  far- 
echoing  still.    The  result  was  marked  by  the  boy  with  amazement.    He 
observed  a  dense  cloud  overspread  the  horizoui  and  immediately  the  sky 
was  darkened  by  a  flight  of  birds  gathering  towards  the  mountain  from 
the  east,  and  lighting  down  in  the  valley  beneath  it.    They  came  in 
three  separate  flights,  each  increasing  in  the  size  of  the  birds  which 
composed  it  as  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  grew  louder,  the  third  flight 
consisting  of  enormous  birds  of  the  blackest  plumage.    The  boy  having 
broken  into  an  exclamation  that  the  valley  was  filled  with  the  largest  and 
blackest  birds  that  the  world  ever  saw,  Ossian  told  him  to  unslip  Young 
Bran,  and  let  him  down  amongst  them.    This  was  done.    '*  Now  look 
sharp,  my  son,''  he  said,  '^a  moment  of  peril  approaches;  life  or 
death — ^not  only  to  us,  but  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  beside— -< 
depends  upon  your  aim  and  the  strength  of  your  arm.    When  the  dog  is 
returning  from  the  encounter  to  which  he  now  rushes,  you  must  deprive 
him  of  hie  by  hurling  this  brazen  ball  down  his  throat.^'    The  laa  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  manner  of  the  old  man,  and  tremblingly  informed 
him  that  Young  Bran  was  fiercely  engaged  with  the  birds  in  the  valley, 
and  slaughtering  them  in  myriads.     Having  laid  them  all  dead  in  every 
direction,  the  dog^s  fierce  gaze  encountered  one  huge  blackbird,  larger 
than  all  the  rest,  which  had  hitherto  sat  perched  on  a  rock  overhanging 
the  valley,  her  shadow  falling  upon  it  like  a  cloud.    The  huge  bird  and 
the  hound  were  soon  engaged  in  a  furious  contest,  and  the  boy  having 
stated  to  Ossian  what  was  now  going  forward,  was  informed  that  this 
bird  was  the  object  of  their  search.    After  a  long  and  fearful  battle. 
Young  Bran  slew  the  great  bird,  and  drank  its  l^e-blood,  but  in  its 
death  struggle  it  infused  a  quantity  of  virtu  into  the  dog^s  mouth, 
from  which  the  most  venomous  madness  immediately  ensued,  and  the 
ferocious  animal  rushed  back  towards  its  master.     ''O  !  Ossian,'*  ex- 
claimed the  boy  with  dismay,  ''  the  dog  is  now  running  back  towards  us 
with  fire  in  his  eyes,  his  open  mouth  exposing  the  bloody  fangs,  as  if  he 
would  devour  us,  and  I  am  afraid.''    ''  Courage,  courage,  now  is  the 
critical  moment,"  rejoined  Ossian,  "  the  dog  has  tasted  blood  for  the 
first  time ;  if  you  miss  your  aim,  he'll  destroy  us,  and  thousands  beside." 
The  boy  trembled,  and  in  the  hurried  accente  of  terror  said  he  was 
afraid  to  venture.     "  Coward,"  cried  Ossian  with  phrenzied  emphasis, 
''  direct  my  hand  towards  his  mouth" — the  boy  did  so  fortunately,  and 
Ossian  directly  hurled  the  ball  of  brass  into  the  animal's  gaping  month, 
when  he  rolled  down  the  declivity  writhing  and  foaming,  and  was  soon 
choked.    Ossian  and  the  boy  now  proceeded  to  the  vale  of  slaughtered 
bLickbirds;  and  after  surveying  them  with  wonder,  the  latter,  as  direct- 
ed, took  the  largest,  and  with  the  U1717  leAbAftCA  l|Ofi)^  cut  off  one  of 
its  quarters,  after  which  both  returned  to  Cashd,  and  Oman  triumph* 
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antly  laying  down  the  proofs  of  his  veracity^  on  the  kitchen  table^  called 
for  St.  Patrick^  and  sonunoning  into  his^  presence  the  housekeeper, 
narrated  the  whole  dSsir,  and  concluded  with  emphasis — ''Now  have  I 
told  a  lie  ?''  Oasian  was  about  to  give  the  niggardly  woman  a  palm- 
atroke  across  the  ear  (ba]lle  bA]re  A|t  |!eA6  17A  cloAife  Aft^Ac],  but 
the  saint  interposed,  and  soothed  the  acerbity  of  the  renian's  temper 
by  requiring  the  woman  to  beg  his  pardon,  and  by  expressing  his 
wander  at  the  adventures  of  the  day,  and  his  admiration  of  the  rareties 
before  him,  which  afforded  such  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  strictness 
of  Ossian^s  veracity.  By  the  saint's  directions — so  says  the  tradition 
•^from  that  day  forth  Ossian  was  never  stinted  in  his  meals. 

The  foregoing  legend  represents  Ossian  as  residing  with  St.  Patrick 
at  Cashel,  and  in  confirmation  of  that  circumstance,  but  that  the  matter 
would  be  irrelevant  to  the  Sliabh-na-m-ban  district,  and  would  occupy 
too  much  space,  I  mi^t  here  narrate  two  other  curious  legends,  one 
havinff  reference  to  Ossian's  fight  with  an  evil  bull  one  night  at 
Cashed  and  the  other,  to  a  great  day's  thrashing  performed  by  him  at 
Clerihan,  a  place  situate  a  short  distance  from  ''  the  Citie  of  the  kings,'' 
the  saint  having  been  made  a  present  of  as  much  com  as  one  man 
would  thrash  in  a  day,  the  donor  little  calculating  on  the  employment 
of  a  person  of  such  prodigious  strength  as  the  Fenian  hero.  1  may  be 
permitted,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  very  prevalent  custom  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  elsewhere  too,  for  aught  1  know,  of  drowning  the 
first  Utter  of  whelps  in  order  to  insure  the  destruction  of  the  first  one 
which  has  come  into  the  world,  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  dr- 
cumstances  connected  with  Ossian^s  dog.  Young  Bran,  and  the  first 
litter  of  poppies,  as  treated  of  in  the  tradition.  It  is  thought  that  the 
bite  of  the  fi^t  pup,  when  grown  up,  would  be  venomous  to  either  man 
or  beast — that  the  animal  would  be  always  ferocious,  and  would  even- 
tually run  mad. 

Another  piece  of  folk-lore  may  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  mountain  ash,  for  a  berry  of  which  tree  we  have  seen  that  Ossian 
went  to  Oleann-a-smoil,  a  district  which  was  long  famous  for  that 
tree,  known  by  the  local  peasantry  as  the  crann  caorthainny  which  they 
pronounce  crann  cawrhinn.  According  to  their  traditions,  this  was  a 
favourite  tree  with  the  ancient  Druids,  and  with  it  are  associated  many 
popular  superstitions.  Withes  were  made  of  its  branches  on  the  May- 
eve,  and  tied  around  the  cows'  horns,  and  also  temporary  hoops  of  it  put 
around  the  chums,  on  the  same  eve,  as  a  preventive  against  the  speUs 
of  witches,  who  are  generally  supposed  to  be  very  busily  employed  before 
sun-rise  on  May  morning,  in  taking  away  the  summer  produce  of  honest 
people's  butter.  This  is  alleged  to  have  happened  to  a  farmer  near 
me,  and  still  living,  who,  with  his  family,  used  to  work  at  the  chum-dash 
from  morning  till  night,  andfrom  night  till  morning,  but  was  obliged, not- 
withstanding, to  give  it  up  in  despair;  liot  a  print  of  sweet  butter  could 
be  had  from  May  to  All-hallow-eve,  the  fruit  of  all  their  labour  daring 
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that  period  being  only  a  chum  fall  of  froth  and  foam,  l^nt  the  next 
May-eve^  the  fanner^  recollecting  the  old  proverb— 

"  CeAi)3A]l  bo  n)eAbAji  le  3Ab  ida]c  CAO|t6A]i7T)^ 
)f  1)41  lfe]3  bo  cu]b  ce]i)e  le  ba]i^  cA|i  c^]|ifeAC — *' 
Bind  round  jour  chum  with  a  good  gad  of  mountain  ash. 
And  let  not  jour  fire  with  a  person  across  the  threshold-- 

tied  his  maddher,*  or  churn,  with  a  gad  of  the  tree,  and  not  only 
bound  the  chum,  but  every  cow  in  his  yard  had  her  brows  bedecked 
with  a  branch  of  the  same,  each  having  on  it  a  good  sprinkhng  of 
green  leaves  and  red  berries.  The  chum  and  cows*  heads  being  thus 
secured,  he  himself  watched  the  fire  on  the  following  morning,  being 
concealed  in  a  comer  of  the  kitchen,  where  he  lay  not  very  long  till 
an  old  crone  entered  for  a  spark.  He  sprang  out  from  his  hiding  place 
and  handled  a  buailCean,  or  flail-stick,  so  threateningly,  that  she  took  to 
her  heels,  and  he  alleges  that  from  thenceforth  his  dairy  was  as  well 
supplied  as  ever ! 

However,  to  retum  to  the  Fenian  traditions  of  Sliabh-na-m-ban.  A 
notice  of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  district  would  be  far  from  complete, 
did  it  not  contain  more  than  a  mere  passing  reference  to  the  most 
famous  of  the  Fenian  deer-hunts — ^that  of  Gleann-a-smoil, — ^though  as 
it  is  contained  amongst  the  written  metrical  romances  of  the  country, 
being  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Ossian  and  St.  Patrick,  and  has  been 
more  than  once  translated  into  English  verse,  it  must  be  well  known 
to  most  of  the  members  of  the  Society ;  I  shall  therefore  but  briefl v 
state  its  leading  incidents.  Ossian  having  been  requested  by  St.  Patrick 
to  recount  some  of  the  adventures  of  the  king  of  the  Fenians,  proceeds 
to  state  that  early  one  foggy  morning  Fionn  and  a  large  number  of  his 
most  distinguished  followers  went  to  hunt  in  Qleann-a-smoil.  They 
soon  roused  a  homless  hind  peculiarly  marked,  as  one  side  was  jet 
black,  whilst  the  other  was  as  white  as  snow.  Fionn  slipped  his  dogs 
Sgeolan  and  Bran,  and  twelve  other  hounds  were  also  let  loose  upon 
her  by  his  companions,  and  soon  all  were  lost  to  sight,  the  Fenians 
pursuing  all  day  till  evening  fell,  without  coming  up  with  the  chase. 
At  length  they  found  Bran  lying  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  on  the  ground, 
and  whilst  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  other  dogs,  a  beautiful  female 
appeared,  and  invited  them  to  come  and  partake  of  refreshment  at  the 
palace  of  the  Grecian  emperor's  daughter,  who,  having  arrived  from 
Greece  with  a  thousand  ships,  presented  by  her  father,  had  been  so- 
journing for  three  months  in  Erin,  without  Fionn's  knowledge,  at 
0]leAi)-ijA-b-)wr®  (the  Island  of  the  Inch).  The  weary  Fenians  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  having  proceeded  to  the  island  were  enter- 
tained at  a  sumptuous  repast ;  having  despatched  which,  Fionn  proposed 

*  Meadar,  a  churn.  '*  The  Irish  meadar  is  square  and  hollowed  with  a  chissel, 
the  Scottish  is  round  and  hooped." — 0*ReiUy*s  Irish  Dictionary.  In  my  neigh- 
bourhood a  churn  is  called  cufoiyeos ;  but  I  am  informed  the  old  Irish  word, 
maddher,  is  still  used  in  the  more  southern  counties,  and  even  in  parts  of  the 
County  of  Kilkenny. 
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to  lie  down  to  sleep ;  when  immediatelj  a  singularly  ugly  woman,  of 
gigantic  proportions^  and  wearing  a  satin  robe,  of  which  one  side  was 
white  and  the  other  blacky  appeared  before  him^  and  stating  herself 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  (Greece,  offered  her  hand  to  the 
hero  in  marriage.  Fionn  declined,  and  stated  that  she  must  be  an 
enchantress,  as  he  knew  by  her  dress  that  she  it  was  who  in  the  shape 
of  a  hornless  hind  they  had  been  all  that  day  pursuing.  He  demanded 
what  she  had  done  with  his  gallant  dogs.  The  'Moathly  ladie^'  re- 
plied that  she  had  put  the  dogs  to  death,  and  would  proceed  to  cut  off 
all  the  Tenians'  heads  if  their  chief  an;^  longer  refused  to  comply  with 
her  proposition.  She  then  recited  an  incantation  which  had  the  effect 
of  instantly  depriving  the  Fenians  of  their  strength,  and  in  this  state 
she  ordered  her  numerous  female  attendants  to  bind  them  hand  and 
foot,  and  then  proceeded  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  a  hundred  of  them, 
only  leaving  Fionn,  Conan,  Osgar,  Diarmuid,  and  Ossian  aDve.  Eionn 
was  dismayed  at  the  power  of  the  enchantress,  but  pleaded  that  he 
could  not  possibly  marry  her,  having  already  espoused  the  daughter  of 
blind  Goll,  whose  anger  would  be  destructive  to  them  all  if  a  slight 
was  put  upon  him  by  the  repudiation  of  his  child.  Upon  hearing  this, 
the  enchantress,  leaving  the  Fenians  bound  at  the  island,  proceeded 
with  her  train  to  attack  Goll  and  his  men,  in  order  to  teach  them  sub- 
mission to  her  will.  She  encountered  these  champions  and  slew  thou- 
sands of  them,  but  engaging  with  Goll  himself  they  fought  in  single 
combat  for  three  successive  days.  In  the  mean  time,  JDiarmuid,  oy 
means  of  his  famous  "  beauty  spot,''  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  affections  of  a  lovely  damsel  of  the  enchantress*  train,  left  at 
the  island  to  guard  the  prisoners ;  and  she,  at  his  request,  broke  the 
spells  and  set  the  Fenians  free.  The  first  use  which  Conan  made  of 
lus  freedom  was  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  fair  maiden  who  had  released 
them,  which  so  much  incensed  Diarmuid  that  he  would  have  slain  him 
but  for  the  interposition  of  Osgar,  who  reminded  them  that  they  had  a 
common  enemy  to  encounter  in  the  enchantress.  They  then  proceeded 
to  where  the  battle  was  at  its  height  between  Goll  and  the  Grecian 
princess,  and  Osgar,  having  relieved  Goll,  soon  dispatched  his  antago- 
nist by  thrusting  his  spear  through  her  heart. 

This  tale,  even  settmg  aside  the  enchantments  of  the  Grecian  prin- 
cess, will  not  bear  criticism,  as  it  would  be  quite  impossible  that  the 
dramatis  persona  could  ever  have  been  brought  together — that  is,  if 
we  are  to  place  reliance  on  the  other  Fenian  traditions  which  put  Diar- 
muid to  death  before  Oscar,  the  son  of  Ossian,  could  have  been  bom,  or 
that  Fionn  could  have  taken  the  daughter  of  Goll  as  his  second  wife. 
However,  the  poef  s  licence  to  arrange  his  romance  according  to  his  own 
fancy  must  not  be  too  nicely  questioned.  Metrical  translations  of  the 
poem  which  recounts  the  chase  of  Gleann-a-smoil,  have  been  supplied 
by  Miss  Brooke,  and  in  the  "  Irish  Fenny  Journal,''  but  in  these  the 
names  of  the  places  which  give  locality  to  the  story  have  been  omitted. 
I  have  given  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  tale  from  a  very  full  and 
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tolerably  ancient  copy  of  the  orinnal  Irish  poem  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Pierce  Hawe,  of  Coolhill,  barony  of  Kells,  and  I  find  Ossian 
made  to  say,  where  the  Penians  accept  the  invitation  to  the  Island  of 
Inch — "  we  followed  her  in  haste  to  0]leAihi>A-b-)D!)f e,  till  we  reached 
SliAb-i)A-i9-bAi)/'  I  note  this  circumstance,  as  with  many  persons 
the  name  of  Gleann-a-smoil  will  not  be  considered  snfiScient  to  identify 
the  exact  locali^  of  the  chase  in  question. 

The  scenes  of  a  great  many  of  our  Fenian  tales  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  Irish  names  of  hills  and  other  places  which  stand  as  imperishable 
landmarks  to  point  them  out.  Different  localities  may  often  bear  the 
same  name,  thereby  tending  to  confuse  the  antiquarian  investigator,  but 
there  is  scarcely  any  valley  respecting  whose  site  there  is  such  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  our  teanncAaidAes  as  Gleann-a-smoil.  In  this  por- 
tion of  the  South  of  Ireland  the  valley  to  which  that  name  is  declared 
to  have  anciently  belonged,  and  by  which  it  is  still  frequently  designa- 
ted amongst  the  Ihsh-spesiJung  peasantry,  is  the  glen,  of  considerable 
extent,  commencing  in  Tipperary,  under  Sliabh-na-m-ban,  running  east- 
ward at  the  foot  of  the  Newtown  hills,  and  thence  taking  a  southerly 
direction  along  that  portion  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny  modemly  known 
as  "  the  Slate  Quarries,"  where  it  is  washed  by  the  river  Lingawn,  and 
extends  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Suir,  near  Carrick.  However,  more 
southward  still,  the  honour  of  containing  this  famous  valley  is  claimed 
for  the  County  of  Cork ;  whilst  I  find  the  title  of  the  County  of  Dublin 
to  its  possession  more  generally  admitted. 

Dr.  Petrie,  in  an  article  on  the  Old  Bridge  of  Miltown,  which  he 
contributed  to  the  thirty-sixth  number  of  the  ''Irish  Penny  Journal," 
designates  the  valley  in  which  the  river  Dodder  has  its  source,  ''  Glan- 
asmole,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Thrush,"  and  remarks  of  it,  that  there  are 
objects  of  great  interest  to  the  antiquary  and  naturalist  to  be  seen  there ; 
amongst  them  ''  the  three  things  for  which,  according  to  some  of  these 
old  bardic  poems,  the  glen  was  anciently  remarkable,  and  which  were  pe- 
culiar to  it :  these  were  the  large  breed  of  thrushes  firom  which  the  valley 
derived  its  name,  the  great  size  of  the  ivy  leaves  found  on  its  rocks,  and 
the  large  berries  of  the  rowan  or  mountain  ash,  which  formerly  adorned 
its  sides."  Beference  is  here  evidently  made  to  the  Ossianic  legend  which 
I  have  already  narrated,  and  it  is  attempted  to  substitute  a  thrush  for  our 
blackbird — ^an  innovation  which  the  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary  seann- 
eiaidAes  would  never  be  reconciled  to  or  induced  to  tolerate ;  and  I  think 
they  would  be  fully  justified  in  this,  for  neither  Gleann-a-smoil,  which 
is  the  true  name  of  the  valley,  nor  Glanasmole,  as  Dr.  Petrie  writes  it, 
could  signify  "  the  valley  of  the  thrush."  Smolack,  a  word  of  two 
syllables,  is  the  Irish  for  ''  thrush ;"  it  is  the  same  both  masculine  and 
feminine;  in  the  plural  it  is  smol^Aa,  but  in  any  of  the  cases,  either 
singular  or  plural,  it  is  not  smoil.  The  latter  word  has  its  own  peculiar 
meanings,  none  of  which,  however,  refer  to  a  bird  of  any  description, 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  to  inanimate  things.  A  Kilkenny  man  will 
never  consent  to  have  imol  taken  to  signify  a  thrush,  till  it  can  be 
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shown  that  9pa^  would  stand  for  sparrow,  or  noal  for  swallow.*  In 
one  respect  the  Dublin  men  have  an  apparent  advantage  over  ns  of 
Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  for  they  have  a  seaboard  within  a  few  miles  of 
their  glen,  and  it  may  be  fairly  alleged  against  us,  that  there  bebg  no 
sea  near  Sliabh-na-m-ban,  there  could  be  no  island,  nor  could  the  Gre- 
cian princess  have  there  with  her  a  thousand  ships*  This,  however, 
is  easdy  answered.  As  the  lady  dealt  in  enchantment,  all  these  matters 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  spells  which  she  used ;  and  many  places  are 
termed  islands,  in  Ireland,  which  are  situate  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
though  not  surrounded  with  water.  Upon  making  in(|^uiij  on  the  spot 
a  short  time  since  as  to  where  the  peasantry  of  the  district  considered 
the  enchantress  had  raised  her  palace,  a  man  named  Kelly,  residing  at 
Bossenany,  pointed  to  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lingawn,  wmch 
runs  throum  the  valley  that  is  stated  to  have  been  the  ancient  Gleann- 
a-smoil.  The  present  name  of  the  place  so  pointed  out  is  Oilean-inse- 
coitionn,  or,  for  shortness,  Inse-coitionn.  However,  be  this  as  it  may, 
whether  Kilkenny  has  a  just  claim  to  the  valley  of  Gleann-a-smoil  or 
not,  that  claim  has  been  asserted  from  a  very  ancient  P^nod,  as  the 
old  songs  and  proverbs  of  the  district  abundantly  testify.  The  following 
is  a  wen  known  local  proverb  concerning  the  exclusive  privileges  con- 
ferred by  nature  on  tne  valley,  and  the  allusion  to  the  river  Lingawn 
which  it  contains  clearly  shows  the  place  to  which  it  is  referrable : — 

'*  T,^  biiAbA  A5  3l«^W-AthfiD6]l,  DAc  b-ftt]!  A5  AOt)  sleAW  e]le 
A  i)-6]|t]i)i)  .1.  fOfSAS  6'i)  i)-5A0fc  A  D-beAf,  6*i)  thSAOjc  a  b-cuAiS, 
6*1)  !)-3A0ic  A  t)-l^T*>  A3«r  ^'^  P-3^oic  a  p-oi|i.  21d  sjiiad  A71  TUAjbii), 
Ai)  5|iiAi)  A  ipcAboi)  lAe,  A3uf  cA^cpeAti)  t)A  stifeiije  A71  feA&  au 
C|iAct)6oA.  2I1)  b]teAC  'f  A  bTtAb^i)  a  5-coii)i)A]§e  Api)  f  ai)  U>]D5eai) 
^Sttf  ^"^  F1a6  ti)0|i6a,  50  bed6A,  b]o65aipa]l,  a]|i  bftuACA]b  sUf  a, 

C|iAObACA  1)A  b-AbA1)1). 

Gleann-a-smoil  hath  privileges  that  no  other  valley  in  Erin  has— shelter 
from  the  sooth  wind,  from  the  north  wind,  from  the  west  wind,  and  from 
the  east  wind— -from  the  sun  in  the  mornine,  the  sun  at  noon-day,  and  the 
mild  refulgence  of  his  rays  during  the  evenmg ;  the  trout  and  salmon  always 
in  the  Lingawn,  and  the  stately  deer,  all  life  and  celerity,  on  its  green  arho- 
rous  hanks. 

Again,  one  of  the  prophecies  attributed  to  St.  Columbtill,  in  the 
mouth  of  almost  every  peasant  in  this  district,  and  looked  forward  to 
as  likely  to  be  speedily  fulfilled,  clearly  refers  to  this  locality.    Ireland 

*  Dr.  ODonovan  informs  us,  that,  according  to  ancient  Irish  manuscripts 
which  he  has  consulted,  the  scene  of  Fionn's  hunt  was  in  Cualann,  which  was  a 
district  comprising  portions  of  the  present  Counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin ; 
but  of  course  transcribers  varied  the  names  of  the  places  mentioned  in  these 
poems  to  suit  local  feelinffs  and  prejudices.  Dr.  O'Donovan  saya — "  According 
to  the  traditions  in  Meath  and  in  the  glens  of  the  County  of  Dublin,  where  the 
people  still  speak  Irish,  Oleann-a-smoil  means  '  the  va&y  of  the  thrush*'  We 
of  tiie  south  add  anoUier  syllable  to  mwl  to  express  thnish  (nooUc) ;  but  the 
Meath  men  wiU  have  their  own  form  (aii  r<Qol»  gen.  ai}  r>Q^}  and  interpre- 
tation to  be  correct;  they  insist  that  the  Gleann-a-smoil  of  the  Fenian 
story,  is  the  place  still  so  called  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  and  they  hold  us  in 
45 
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is  to  be  taken  from  British  rule  by  a  dreadful  battle^  in  which  a  "  six- 
fingered,  red-baiied  man  of  Leinster''  is  to  act  a  prominent  part,  the 
native  Irish  receiving  aid  from  a  foreign  nation ;  the  prophecy  then 
goes  on  to  say : — 

"  Be]8  f5|U)bA]tt)AC*  co]lle  a}^  ci)oc-i)A-CA]t|tAY5e,  tfoc  bo  he)6 
x)A  ^}z  ceAjip^U  A]5  |:eA]tA]b  ffe  coi)t>cAe.  ttt^ci^b  boACA^l- 
^e  b]ieASA  Sle]b-4>]le  A5  2lc-A-c-feA|i]iA.  Be^b  ^ac  bub  A]]! 
©|itt]TD-feAthb6,  A5  cof5  a  ]oza  a  thpi]l  6aoi)1)a,  l^infSM^TT^T* 
Cill  C\)A}VVf\i  SO  caIati),  iO!)co8f  a|^  ai)  coJa  f  a  6e]]teA6  a  5-qoDD 
I^^Yt^A  r)A  5A0]ce,  be]6  CAmpA  A15  2lc-)i)i)re  co^qow  aj  CAob  i)A 
tojij^lije,  If  p4^]l  fttA]t  b'feA]iAib  6\  c-Si^]]!  50  b^  '1)  c-fljAb /' 

There  will  be  a  wood  on  Gnock-na-carraige,!  and  this  will  be  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  men  of  six  counties.  The  fine  youths  of  Sliabh  Dile^  will  fidl  at 
Ath-a-t-searra.§  A  raven  perched  on  Drom-8eann-bho|  will  slake  her  thirst 
in  human  blood.  Ealkenny  will  be  laid  in  ruins.  The  stream  of  battle  in 
this  quarter,  will  finally  run  in  the  direction  of  Windgap ;  there  will  be  a 
camp  at  AUi-inse-coitionn»  on  the  river  Lin^wn,  and  a  cold  pavement  of  [dead 
bodies  of]  men  from  the  8uir  to  the  moimtain. 

The  "  Ath-inse-coitionn''  here  referred  to,  is  the  same  place  as  that 
which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  as  pointed  out  to  me  for  the  Island  of 

great  contempt  for  attempting  to  transfer  this  glen  to  the  south."  In  the 
Dublin  glen  they  still  point  out  a  well  called  Tobar  Oisin. — Eds. 

*  I  give  this  word  "  rst^bAiti^Ac"  as  the  local  <eafificAind%e«  pronounce  it»  but 
I  do  not  find  it  in  the  Irish  dictionaries.  I  am^  however,  of  opinion  that 
rsnobA^ijAc  co|Ue  means  brushwood,  or  the  straggling  remains  of  a  felled  wood. 

f  Cnoc-na-carraige,  i.e.,  the  hiU  of  the  rock,  situate  near  BaUykeeffe. 

[This  remarkable  hill,  which  overlooks  the  flat  district  of  Ballycallan,  was 
quite  bare  of  timber  till  within  the  last  forty  years ;  the  proprietor  then  took 
it  into  his  head  to  plant  it,  and  a  lar^  wood  now  covers  its  face.  The  people 
of  the  district  look  on  this  as  a  first  instalment  towards  the  fulfilment  of  St. 
Golumbkill's  vaticination,  and  expect  that  the  rest  of  the  promises  will  be 
shortly  accomplished.  Part  of  the  prophecy  is  that  the  bbod  of  the  slain 
will  pour  in  a  torrent  through  the  flat  ground  at  Ballycallan,  and  turn  the 
wheel  of  a  mill  there. — Eds.] 

i  Sliabh  Dile  is  the  name  locally  applied  to  a  considerable  district  bordering 
on  Sliabh-na-m-ban.  The  name  is  found  in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  Dr. 
0*Donovan  informs  us  that  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  ori- 

S'nally  applied  to  the  mountain  itself,  before  the  latter  received  a  new  appel- 
tion  from  the  ''women  of  Feimheann."    The  Doctor  remarks 

"  Tou  will  find  that  ancient  names  are  sometimes  transferred,  as  well  as 
forgotten.  As,  for  example,  Sliabh  Qua,  which  was  the  name  of  a  hiffh 
mountain,  is  now  transferred  to  the  lands  at  the  base,  while  the  mountun 
itself  goes  bv  a  different  and  wrong  name,  i.e.,  Knockmuldoon  (Anglic^^  Mul- 
downev*s  hill).  When  the  old  authorities  are  examined,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  following  names  will  be  identified  as  I  now  conjecture,  or  rather  infer 
from  positive  data,  viz. — Crotta  01iach»  now  the  Galtees  ;  Sliabh  Dile,  now 
Slievenaman  ;  Sliabh  Eibhlinne,  now  Slieve  Phelim ;  Sliabh  Cua,  now  Knock- 
muldoon ;  Sliabh  Alduin,  now  Devil's  Bit ;  Sliabh  Comhalt,  now  Keeper  Hill. 
I  take  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject,  and  I  trust,  if  we  ever  come  to  publish 
the  ancient  Irish  work  called  Dinmeaa/iihuif  we  shall  be  able  to  recover  all  the 
ancient  names  of  our  ffreat  mountidns,  which  now  go  under  such  undignified 
appellations  as  Tory  Hill,  Bessy  Bell,  Mary  Gray,  Katty  Gallagher,  Sugar 
Loaf,  &c." 
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Inch^  in  the  poem  of  the  chase. — AtA  and  oileann  were^  I  am  informed^ 
indifferently  applied  formerly,  bat  both  are  now  generally  omitted  for 

Mr.  Dnxme  informB  ns  that — *'The  name  Sliabh  Dile  (pronounced  Slie 
Dheela)  U  at  present  understood  to  apply  to  a  large  district  extending  a  con- 
8iderd[>le  distance  southwards  from  Kilamery  hill,  and  embracing  the  Windgap 
hills  and  vallieSy  and  those  to  the  left  of  the  hiffh  road  from  Kilkenny  to 
ClonmeU  stretching  towards  Glenbower.  The  boundaries  of  the  district, 
however,  are  not  well  defined ;  speaking  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  locality  the 
people  would  not  say  that  he  lived  in  Sliabh  Dile,  but  would  name  the  parti- 
cular townland  in  which  his  house  was  situate ;  but  they  always  use  the  general 
denomination  in  speaking  oomparatiyehr,  as,  '  he  is  the  strongest  man  in  Sliabh 
Dile,'  'she  is  the  handsomest  girl  in  Sliabh  Dile,'  &c.  In  like  manner,  the 
name  of  Gleann-a-smoil  is  given  generally  to  an  extensive  valley  whose  limits 
are  undefined,  and  the  term  is  seldom  applied  except  in  recounting  the  old 
romances,  sones,  or  proverbs.  I  recollect  that  a  widow  in  keemng  her  hus- 
band, who  died  some  years  ago  at  Breamor,  in  the  parish  of  Grangemocler, 
and  near  Sliabh- na-m-ban,  concluded  one  of  her  extempore  Irish  stanzas  in 
these  words: — 

*  Ir  t*^5  c6  196  50  l9-ttAT5fyeA6  a^  CAob  SllAb  Ofle.' 
And  lonely  you  have  left  me,  at  the  side  of  Sliabh  Dile.*' 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  opinion  of  Dr.  O'Donovan  is  well 
founded  as  to  Sliabh  Dile  being  the  original  name  of  Sliabh-na-m-ban,  thouffh 
now  it  is  transferred,  like  the  instance  of  Sliabh  Cua,  to  the  district  at  its 
base.  The  following  charter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Record  Room, 
Kilken,ny  Castle,  g^ves  some  data  whereby  to  determine  the  extent  of  Sliabh 
Dile  in  tiie  sixteenth  century : — Sciant,  &c.,  quod  ego  Ricardus  Butler  filius 
et  heres  Willielmi  filii  Johannis  Butler  de  Polleghore  dedi  &c.  nobili  viro  Do- 
mino Petro  le  Butler  comiti  Ormonie  et  Margarete  ejus  comitisse  omnia  mes* 
suagia,  terras,  tenementa,  &c.,  que  habeo  in  Goraghmore  et  Cahemane  apud 
Sleywe  Dile  in  comitatu  Kilkennie  ;  et  omnia  messuagia,  &c.,  que  habeo  in 
Ahenne  et  Kilclispin  apud  Sleywe  Dyle  predictum  in  comitatu  Tipperarie ;  neo 
non  totum  illud  jus  et  titulum  que  habeo  in  Garridufe  apud  Sleywe  Dyle  in 
comitatu  Tipperarie  predictum,  &c.  D.  &c.,  anno  regni  regis  Henrici  octavi 
xvio. — Eds. 

§  Ath-a-t-searra  means  '*  the  ford  of  the  filly."  This  place  divides  the 
Counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny,  a  mile  nearer  to  Callan  than  Garryricken 
gate.  Tradition  states  that  a  wolf  once  came  to  this  spot,  and  attempted  to 
steal  a  voung  filly,  whereupon  the  mare,  which  had  fetters  on  her  fore-feet, 
suddenly  sprang  up  and  brought  the  fetter  directly  on  the  wolf's  neck,  keeping 
the  animal  pressed  down  in  that  position,  until  it  was  either  strangled  or  beaten 
to  death  by  the  farmers  with  pitchforks  and  bill-hooks.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
situation  of  the  Gleann-searraigh,  or  glen  of  the  foal,  mentioned  in  a  note, 
p.  14,  of  '<  leAbAn-9A-5-CeAttc"  (the  Book  of  Rights).  One  of  the  five  pre- 
rogatives  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  was  the  deer  of  Gleann-searraigh,  to  be 
brought  to  his  palace  at  Din-Riogh.  Tradition  states  that  this  neighbour- 
hood formerly  aoounded  in  red  deer,  and  many  skeletons  of  those  animals  are 
still  found  in  the  neighbouring  boes. 

I  Drom-seann-bho,  situate  on  tne  high  road  between  Callan  and  Ealkenny. 
This  means,  "  back  of  the  old  cow.**  I  have  often  been  told  that  a  neighbour- 
ing nobleman  (the  late  Earl  of  Desart)  blasted  this  rock,  thereby  reducing  it 
to  a  level  nearly  with  the  road ;  and  after  the  operation,  he  jokingly  remarked 
to  a  ieannchaidhe,  who  stood  hard  by,  and  whose  favourite  theme  was  pro- 
phecy—'* Now  can  the  raven  drink  of  human  blood  from  the  top  of  Drom- 
seann-bho  ?*'  Whereupon  the  seannchaidhe  at  once  replied—''  Until  now,  my 
lord,  I  had  thought  it  impossible ;  but  no  longer  does  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
remain  on  my  mind  as  regards  the  prophecy ;  your  lordship  has  now  made 
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the  pake  of  conciseness,  leaving  the  name  as  luie-eaUionn.  That  the 
prophecy  which  has  been  here  quoted  has  beeii  long  current  in  this 
neighbourhood,*  may  be  inferred  from  a  stanza  of  an  old  Irish  caaine, 
or  dirge,  handed  down  as  having  been  chanted  by  a  woman  from  the 
banks  of  the  Lingawn,  for  some  of  her  kindred  or  neighbours  who  fell 
in  one  of  the  skirmishes  following  the  last  civil  war  of  Ireland.  The 
following  is  the  stanza  in  question : — 

"  2^)o  cjteAC  fA^b^  I  'f  ii)'ACtti|if  e  rfymve^ — 
N]  h'h  C05A6  (^Tun9tt]l  If  b\t  l}on). 
f^^  C05A6  H]^  U]U]AfD,  ]  D-An  n)A]tbA|8  i)A  n))]ze 
2lcc  A  ihboi7icfeA]t  b'p?l  e]b]|iCAllA]i)i)  ifBeAitTjA-ijA^SAqte. 
•S  A  T)-3leAi)i)-Ai)-pD6]l,  bo  ctt]|if eA]i  c|iic  A171/' 
Ah !  mj  long  wearr  woe,  from  war  and  its  train- 
Yet  it's  not  that  of  Cromwell,  which  gives  me  most  pain ; 
Nor  the  war  of  king  William,  in  which  thousands  were  slain — 
But  oh  I  the  red  torrents  that  reeking  will  flow, 
'Twizt  Callan  and  Windgi^,  that  fill  me  with  woe  I 
Oh  I  Qleann-a-smoil,  last  stage  of  the  scene, 
No  spring  can  restore,  thy  carpet  of  green ! 

I  might  quote  many  other  local  songs  and  proverbs  which  would 
bear  on  this  subject,  but  I  fear  that  I  have  already  grown  tedious,  and 
shall  therefore  draw  to  a  conclusion. 

Sliabh-na-m-ban  holds  a  prominent  position  in  all  the  traditionary 
remains  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  whether  recounted  in  poetry  or  prose, 
handed  down  orally  or  in  manuscript.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
there  are  frequent  references  to  it  by  name  in  the  curious  old 
poems  known  as  the  "  Dialogues  of  Patrick  and  Ossian,''  but  there 

Drom-seann-bho  low  enough  for  the  raven,  whilst  standing  upon  it,  to  dip  his 
bill  in  human  blood — all  will  come  topass  in  due  time  I"  It  is  said  to  have  heen 
a  detached  fragment  of  rock,  about  nve  feet  in  height,  of  a  different  kind  of 
stone  from  that  of  the  locality.  It  was  very  remarkable  from  havins^  in  the 
eentre  of  its  smooth  face  an  indentation  resembling  the  impression  of  a  giant 
hand  on  the  soft  surface  of  stucco.  It  is  traditionally  saia  to  have  been  cast 
by  the  hero  Fionn,  f^om  the  top  of  Sliabh-na-m-ban,  and  the  indentation  was 
looked  upon  as  the  impression  made  by  his  hand  as  he  balanced  it  for  the  throw. 
As  it  lay  by  the  road  ade  it  may  have  been  considered  an  impediment  to  the 
traffic,  or  the  object  in  removing  it  was,  perhaps,  to  falsify  the  prophecy  cob- 
oeminff  which  the  peasantry  were  so  credulous. 

*  It  IS  a  curious  fact  that  the  local  seannchaidhes  iYvroushout  Ireland  have  all 
Afferent  versions  of  this  prophecy,  the  names  of  places  being  changed  in  each 
to  suit  their  own  district.  It,  or  a  similar  prophecy,  was  famous  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  appears  from  the 
Deposition  of  Richard  Bourke,  B.D.,  of  Enniskillen,  sworn  A.D.  1643,  pre- 
served in  the  MS.  Library,  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  TE.  3.  6.J,  and  printed  in  full 
by  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  his  edition  of  the  Amuus  of  the  Four  Masters,  vol.  v. 
p.  1797^  note.  The  version  eiven  in  this  Deposition  refers  to  Dun>na-skea, 
Athom,  and  Singland  nearliimerick,  as  the  future  scenes  of  bloody  battles; 
it  is  then  added — "  And  that  there  is  a  prophecy  amongst  them  [the  Irish  re- 
bells]  of  the  destruction  of  Kilkenny,  to  this  effect,  that  O'Callaghan's  horse- 
boy (taking  the  bridle  off  his  horse  in  the  Cathedral  place  of  KiUienny)  shall 
there  ask,  where  was  the  church  of  Kilkenny  ?"— Eds. 
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is  more  frequent  mention  still  amongst  them  of  a  Ci)oc-i)A-b-'p]Ai)o, 
or  "  hill  of  the  Eenians/'  which  all  onr  southern  readers  and  speakers 
of  the  Irish  language  believe  to  mean  Sliabh-na-m-ban.  The  names  of 
several  of  the  Fenian  heroes  are  also  found  connected  with  different 
places  in  this  locality.  Fionn  himself  has  fi^ven  title  to  the  highest 
hill  of  the  range^  from  him  called  Suidhe  Finn  (Fionn's  seat),  whilst 
the  cromleac  on  its  top  is  termed  Bord-suidAe-Finn  (the  table  of  Fionn's 
resting-place).  The  eminence  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  cele- 
brated ladv-race,  which  is  of  lesser  altitude^  is  situate  within  the  old 
barony  of  Compsey,  now  included  within  Slieveardagh.  One  of  the 
valleys  in  the  Sliabh-na-m-ban  range  is  known  as  'S^^VV  '5ho]ll  (the 
vale  of  Goll),  blind  Goll,  Fionn's  father-in-law,  being  traditionally 
said  to  have  once,  whilst  engaged  in  the  chase,  leaped  across  it,  from 
the  eminence  atone  side,  to  that  at  the  other;  whilst  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  till  lately  was  pointed  out  a  small  cromleac-shaped  mo- 
nument, the  site  of  which  is  still  called  Le^bA  Btia^!)  (the  bed  or  grave 
of  Bran),  from  Fionn^s  favourite  hound,  said  to  have  been  interred 
there.''*'  The  account  which  the  peasantry  give  of  the  destruction  of 
this  interesting  monument  is,  that  the  stones  were  torn  from  their 
position  and  scattered  about  by  a  tithe-proctor  and  his  bailiffs,  in  re- 
venge for  some  resistance  or  affront  offered  them  by  the  neighbouring 
people.  Of  Diarmuid  O'Daibhne,  amongst  other  traditionary  recollec- 
tions of  the  district,  it  is  affirmed,  that  once  in  hunting  a  deer  through 
Gompsey,  he  lost  a  white  steed  by  its  being  precipitated  into  a  pool 
near  the  bog  of  Poulacapple,  which  name  is  alleged  to  be  denved 
from  this  particular  incident,  as  it  literally  signifies  horse-pool.  Nu- 
merous skeletons  of  gigantic  deer  have  been  found  in  this  bog,  and 
whenever  they  turn  up  they  are  always  confidently  appealed  to  oy  the 
peasantry  as  conveying  the  most  convincing  proof  of  tne  truth  of  the 
legend  which  accounts  for  the  name  of  the  locality. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  also,  before  quitting  the  subject, 
that  in  a  wild,  ferny,  and  unfrequented  spot  among  the  Sliabh-na- 
m-ban  hills,  there  is  a  rock  called  CAtt|tA^5  ap  trjit)^  (the  rock  of 
the  spinning-wheel),  and  the  peasantry  declare  that  ou  approaching  near 

*  The  Iverk  peasantry  have  the  following  quatrain  descripti?e  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Bran : — 

•'  Cor  A  ,boqiy  00  bf  A5  t>nAi>,  Dark  brown  legs  had  Bran, 

ba  fufl  6ub  A5ttr  cann  S^aI  ;  Two  black  eyet,  and  a  white  back  ; 

Oa  cluAYT  concitA  beAfts,  Two  nd  eiect  ean« 

2l5ttr  beal  ba)6e.'*  And  a  yeUow  muzzle. 

This  differs  materially  from  the  stanza  given  in  the  Transaetiaiu  of  the  OaeKc 
Soeieiv  of  DvbUn,  p.  215«  describing  the  marks  of  Pionn  Mac  Gumhail's  grey- 
hound.    It  is  as  follows^  hut  no  authority  is  cited  :^~ 

"  Cor  A  btti6e  bf  A|ti  DIJtwtDt  YeDow  legs  had  Bran, 

a  ba  CAeb  bob  *rA  can  5«W  Both  her  sides  black  and  her  beUy  white; 

X>riVfm  rttACi}i6e  or  cem  rel3»  a  speckled  back  over  her  loins, 

1r  b^  cliiAir  concftA  6di9-^n5<"  And  two  crimson  ears,  very  red, 

A  plaee  alleged  to  be  the  site  of  the  ffrave  of  Bran  is  also  pointed  out  by  the 
County  of  Dublin  peasantry,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dodder.— Ena. 
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the  place  they  often  hear  a  hamming  noise,  as  of  a  spinning-wheel, 
proceeding,  they  believe,  from  a  fury  chamber  beneath  the  rock. 
Doubtless,  this  must  be  the  abode  of  the  mysterious  females  whose  un- 
welcome visit  to  the  house  at  Gortnapise  forms  one  of  the  legends  of 
the  locality  which  I  have  related.''^ 


FOLK-LOEB. 

No.  n. 

ON  THE  TEADinONS  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  KILKENNY. 

[communicated  BT  JOHN  O'DONOYAN,  ESQ.,  LL.D.,  M.B.I.A.] 

Having  seen  a  proof-sheet  of  the  l^nd  about  the  witches  of 
Sliabh-na-m-ban,  I  was  gratified  at  finding  so  much  of  the  legendarv 
lore  of  our  Coimty  preserved,  even  though  I  believe  it  to  be  very  much 
modified. 

One  of  the  best  modem  poems  in  the  Irish  language,  composed  in  the 
year  1764  by  the  Eev.  James  Lawler,  P.P.  of  Oning  and  Templeorum, 
m  Iverk,  relates  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  witches  of  Sliabh-na-m-ban, 
and  I  am  most  anxious  that  your  Society  should  preserve  it.  K  you  will 
do  so,  I  shall  be  most  happy,  at  some  fature  period,  to  furnish  you 
with  a  copy  of  the  original  and  a  faithful  translation,  as  the  author 
was  related  to  my  family,  and  as  it  was  from  his  books  and  hand- 
writing that  I  first  learned  to  read  the  native  language. 

There  are  many  other  legends  connected  with  our  native  County  be- 
sides those  given  by  Mr.  Dunne,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  valuable 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  our  ancient  legendai^  stories.  Of 
these  I  am  anxious  to  lay  before  you  a  few  specimens,  that  you  may 
be  able  to  judge  how  far  they  are  worth  preserving. 

On  the  townland  in  which  I  was  bom,  situate  in  the  parish  of 
Kilcolumb,  barony  of  Ida,  and  County  of  Kilkenny,  there  is  an 
elevation  called  Con-bhuidhe,  in  connexion  with  which,  and  to  account 
for  its  name,  the  following  legend  is  told,  which  is  so  like  some  of 

*  Dr.  O'Donovan  conceives  the  veruon  of  the  legend  of  the  witches  of 
Sliahh-na-m-han,  eiven  in  the  preceding  gaffes,  to  be  very  much  modernised ; 
the  spinning-wheel  not  beine  more  than  eight  generations  in  use.  A  Elilkennj 
bard  celebrates  the  superiority  of  the  spinning-wheel  over  the  distaff,  in  a 
poem  b^inning  "  CoisoaI  cat  V]  fuisn*  reAiXA  6  c^iins  a  b-pAinoiw  xpixpUim" 
(the  twirfinff  distaff  will  spin  no  loneer  since  the  spinning-wheel  has  come  into 
vogue),  mth  r^ard  to  the  same  legend,  it  is  further  said  by  the  peasantry, 
that  a  party  who  attempted  to  make  their  way  to  TW-no-n-og  through  a  cave 
in  Sliabh-na-m-ban,  were  met  b^  the  witches,  who  cried  out,  "  KofleAii  va  foU 
A5ttr  eniACAti  i|A  b-pttco5*'  (the  nddle  of  blood,  and  the  sieve  of  the  puddings), 
whereat  the  adventurers,  petrified  with  fear,  instantly  returned — Ens. 
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the  legends  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  that  it  seems  sur- 
prising it  had  not  been  interpolated  into  it  at  an  early  period : — 

St.  Patrick  travelling  tlm>ugh  the  plains  of  Ossory,  to  see  what 
progress  his  predecessor  St.  Kieran''^  had  made  in  the  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants,  came  to  a  remarkable  hill,  then  called  Cnoc-na-radharc, 
i.e.,  hill  of  the  sights  or  views,  which  commanded  a  prospect,  wide 
and  various,  of  the  adjacent  rivers,  harbours  and  mountains ;  and  being 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  he  resolved  upon  building  a 
church  there,  or  as  some  say,  a  town.  He  set  to  work,  and  collected 
a  number  of  labourers  and  utizans  to  the  place.  While  the  work  was 
progressing,  a  woman  who  lived  in  the  adjacent  village  of  Ballincrea, 
sent  St.  Patrick  a  present  of  an  animal  cooked  in  a  dish  for  his  dinner. 
After  the  saint  had  viewed  the  animal  for  some  time,  he  formed  an 
idea  in  his  mind,  that  it  was  an  unclean  beast,  and  did  not  wish  to 
taste  of  its  flesh;  and,  moreover,  as  he  found  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  but  ill  instructed  in  Christianity,  and  others  stubborn 
Pagans,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  this  present  was  sent  with  a  view  to 
insalt  him.  So,  laying  down  the  dish  upon  a  large  stone,  he  knelt 
down  upon  the  same  stone,  and  prayed  to  God  to  restore  to  life  what- 
ever annual  was  there  cooked.  His  prayer  was  heard,  and  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  workmen,  a  cofi)  bui6e  (yellow  hound)  sprai^  from 
the  dish,  and  ran  in  the  direction  of  tne  conflux  of  the  Three  Waters. 
St.  Patrick,  horrified  at  the  sight,  desired  the  workmen  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  it,  and  kill  it ;  for,  that  it  would  blast  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and 
injure  all  living  things  in  its  course.  The  workmen,  obeying  the  saint's 
orders,  followed  the  yellow  hound  with  spades,  pick-axes,  shovels  and 
crowbars,  and  overtook  it  exactly  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  place  from 
whence  it  started,  and  succeeded  in  killing  it.  They  buried  its  body 
on  the  road  side,  and  over  its  grave  sprang  up  a  stunted  white-thorn, 
called  S5e]qi)-i)A-coi)  (the  little  thorn  of  the  hound),  which  remains  to 
the  present  day;  and,  in  penpetual  memorial  of  the  miracle,  all  the 
stones  for  one  mile  exhibit  the  tracks  of  the  hound's  feet ;  and  that 
on  which  St.  Patrick  knelt  contains  a  hollow,  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  impression  of  his  knee,  and  is  called  Olun  Phad/raig,  This  hollow 
is  usually  filled  with  water,  which  is  considered  sacred.t 

*  It  is  said  traditionally  that  St  Patrick  met  St.  Kieran  for  the  first  time, 
A.D.  "139,  at  the  church  of  Rathkieran  in  Iverk ;  that  Kieran  did  not  wish  to 
acknowledge  Patrick's  superiority,  and  therefore  that  he  received  him  very 
coolly,  and  refused  to  be  dictated  to  by  him  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  St. 
Patrick  was  displeased  at  his  reception,  and  predicted  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Iverk  should  always  remain  DurMXOMf  and  be  called  by  this  name  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  St.  Ibar  at  Beggery,  in  the  harbour 
of  Wexford. 

1 1  remember  having  visited  it  in  company  with  William,  son  of  William, 
son  of  William,  son  of  William,  son  of  Cornelius  ODonovan,  who  had  a  sore 
knee,  the  supposed  result  of  a  thot  received  from  the  fairies,  whose  road  or 
pass  was  believed  to  extend  across  his  father's  farm-yard.  This  boy  washed 
his  sore  knee  in  the  water  of  QWn  Phadraig,  and  though  it  did  him  no  ser- 
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The  samt  maledicted  the  wicked  woman  and  her  progeny,  and  prayed 
that  the  village  of  Ballincrea  should  never^  throughout  all  time^  be 
without  a  lame,  or  a  dumb,  or  a  deaf  person.  His  prayer  was  granted, 
and  the  tradition  is,  that  its  effects  remain  to  the  present  day;  for  the 
inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  indocility  and  viciousness,  and  for  a  total 
incapability  of  civilization  I 

Nothing  but  the  absence  of  the  sacred  muse  from  the  locality  pre* 
vented  this  story  from  getting  into  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St  Patrick, 
for  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  as  old,  and  perhaps  as  true  as  many  others 
which  Colgan  has  adjudged  as  interpolations  into  that  celebrat^  work. 
The  story  of  Boher-na-mias,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  is  not  unlike  it ;  but 
a  l^nd  exactly  similar  is  told  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  uncultivated  moun- 
tains of  Sliabh-Chairbre,  in  the  townland  of  Aughnacon,  parish  of  Killoe, 
barony  of  Granard,  and  County  of  Longford,  where  the  saint's  preach- 
ing was  opposed  by  the  impious  Carbry,  the  brother  of  the  monarch 
Lac^haire,  son  of  N  iall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  The  sainfs  awful  curse 
against  the  district  and  the  people  is  preserved  in  the  following  lines 
obtained  at  Granard  and  at  Ballynamuck,  in  the  year  1886  :•— 

"2t)o  tn^lUcc  f]0|i  A|i  it)di|i-fliAb  C})A]jihjie, 
'Naji  ca3A6  Ai)  tt)AbA8  6Att)  tt)A|t  b]A8, 
8t)Allu]5]T17  A1)  f  eA|lAOT  p»A]t  'f  At)  bAi|ib]te, 

TPeA8  ffe]beAf  jaoc,  ^  a  86AllTtu]5eAf  smAij. 
^aIIacc  45ft  A|i  i)A  steAWCAjb  5A|ibA; 
1l4i]t  fe]CceA]t  loryrycA  focitjufij*  ffe]|i, 
M^fi  ^e]cceA|t  -loryrjcA  acc  lu^b'ijA  feA^ibA, 
TPeAb  loujittiseAf  jieAxyv^  |f  ^ij  rp6i]t. 
^aIIu]5]ti7  ijA  bAO]i)e  : — ^b^Ab  Y]Ab  co^6ce 

5ad  eoittf  f  io|t  ATI  |i]3  DA  v^n^r ; 

peA6  b]A6  tt]f3e  a'  j%]t  aY  ffeA]i  a'  f ^f." 

Accursed  be  Garbry's  rugged  mountaioB, 
Wberein  this  hound  was  served  to  me. 
Accursed  its  heaths,  its  streams  and  fountains. 
As  long  as  man  and  time  shall  be. 
Accursed  its  glens ;  may  no  kind  showers 
Descend  into  them  from  the  skies ; 
Maj  neither  ^ass,  nor  herbs,  nor  flowers 
Be  ever  seen  m  them  to  rise  I 
Accursed  the  people ;  now  I  strike  them 
With  mj  red  bolt,  and  seal  their  doom ; 
May  all  good  men  for  e'er  dislike  them. 
May  thej  sink  in  murkiest  gloom. 

vice,  he  firmlj  believed  that  this  was  owing  to  his  own  unworthinesi,  and  not 
to  an^  want  of  efficacy  in  the  sacred  water.  This  William  is  still  living,  ^md  is 
now  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  though  he  has  had  recourse  to  many 
sacred  fountains,  the  effects  of  the  elfin  shot  still  remain  in  his  knee. 

•Tocmrv  is  understood  by  the  people  of  Oranard  to  mean  bunaimei,  like 
bttoe  with  us. 
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The  Tripartite  Life  is  very  meagre  in  its  details  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Irish  apostle  in  the  ancient  Ossoiy^  but  I  have  been  long  of  opinion 
that  the  want  might  be  supplied,  to  some  extent,  from  oral  tradition. 
Take  another  story  of  St.  Patrick  which  was  very  current  when  I  was  a 
boy  living  in  Ida,  and  fond  of  all  sorts  of  ghost  stories  and  fairy  scenes, 
which  had  no  foundation  except  in  the  imaginations  of  old  men  and 
women : — 

St  Patrick,  proceeding  from  Laoighis  into  the  adjoining  territory  of 
Ui-Duach  in  Ossory,  commenced  the  erection  of  a  church  at  a  re- 
markable place  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Dineen ;  but  he  was  in- 
sulted by  the  chief  of  this  territory,  who  forcibly  drove  him  from 
that  beautiful  locality.  Patrick,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  force  of  character,  had  no  notion  of  allowing  this  insult  to 
pass  unrevenged,  and  he  proceeded  to  hurl  the  red  bolt  of  his  male- 
diction against  the  chief  of  Ui-Duach  and  his  descendants.  He 
opened  his  sacred  lips  to  curse  the  territory,  and  pronounced  the 
words  2t)Allu]5iiD,  ti)Allu]2;|Tt)  Ui-4)aAC  (I  curse,  I  curse  XJi-Duach)  I 
But  one  of  his  disciples,  who  was  related  to  the  noble  family  of 
Ui-Duach,  with  a  view  to  avert  the  curse  from  the  territory  and  the 
people,  added  immediately  after,  BjoS  f\r)  aji  6]or)  a  ^-c]tuAC  (let 
that  curse  be  upon  the  thatch  of  their  corn-ricks).  Tbs  rhyme,  it 
appears,  was  sufficient  to  avert  the  curse,  so  far  as  it  was  pronounced 
by  St.  Patrick ;  but  his  anger  was  not  yet  appeased,  and  he  opened 
his  lips  again  to  curse  the  territory,  saying,  ^Allu]5|fD,  ii)Alla|5itD 
Ut-4)aAC  1  the  disciple  added,  Bio8  r\r)  Aji  b^mi  ija  Iuacjia  (let 
that  be  on  the  tops  of  the  rushes).  The  saint's  anger  was  still  up, 
and  he  commenced  his  curse  a  third  time,  saying,  2$Allu]5]n),  ii)aI- 
lu]5]rt)  U]-4>uAcI  and  the  disciple  averted  it  once  more  from  the 
lands  and  the  people  by  adding,  B108  f|p  a\i  ax)  ^e]ip)]r)  hua6 
(let  this  be  on  the  red  Dineen).  St.  Patrick,  seeing  the  counteracting 
Unes  of  his  disciple  so  opportunely  added  after  his  own  maledicting 
ones,  felt  his  anger  subsiding,  and  believing  that  his  disciple  was  in- 
spired by  heaven  thus  to  save  his  native  territory  from  a  heavy  male- 
diction, left  the  matter  so.  *And,  behold,  the  effects  of  the  three  curses, 
thus  modified,  still  remain  wonderfully  plain  in  the  territory  of  Ui- 
Duach  I  The  thatch  of  the  stacks  and  hay-ricks  is  there  most  furiously 
assailed  and  stripped  by  the  winds,  the  tops  of  the  rushes  exhibit  all 
the  withering  influence  of  the  curse ;  and  the  river  Dineen,  which  has 
deserved  for  itself  the  sobriquet  of  "  the  red  and  deceitful  Dineen,'* 
is  80  subject  to  sudden  floods  and  inundations  as  to  sweep  away  and 
destroy  not  only  men,  cattle,  and  com,  but  also  the  church-yards 
which  lie  within  the  reach  of  its  floods. 

The  belief  among  the  ancient  Irish  was,  and  still  is,  that  a  curse  once 
pronounced  must  fall  in  some  direction.  If  it  has  been  deserved  by 
him  on  whom  it  is  pronounced,  it  will  fall  upon  him  sooner  or  later, 
but  if  it  has  not,  then  it  will  return  upon  the  person  who  pronoxmced 
it.  They  compare  it  to  a  wedge  with  which  a  woodman  cleaveth  tim- 
46 
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ber.  A  poem  \^as  composed  on  the  Dineen  river  about  the  begmning 
of  the  last  century,  by  a  local  rhymer,  whose  brother  had  been  drowned 
in  one  of  its  sudden  and  treacherous  inundations.  The  burden  of  this 
song  or  rather  dirge  was,  "  21  i>e]^]v  ]hia8  av  fe]C]*  if  l6i]i  c^  njo 
ii)AllAcc  AjAc''  (0  red  Dineen  of  falsehood,  entirely  tnou  hast  got  my 
curse) !  I  wish  some  of  your  members  could  get  you  a  copy  of  this  dirge, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  ttie  peasantry  of  Ui-Daach.  It  used  to 
be  sung  at  the  fire-sides,  even  at  my  side  of  the  County,  about  thirty 
years  since.  What  may  be  its  fate  now  I  know  not.  i  ou  will  find  a 
story  similar  to  that  about  the  cursing  of  XJi-Duach,  in  the  Tripartite 
Life  of  St.  Patrick  (lib.  ii.  c.  17),  puoUshed  by  Colgan.* 

These  legends  belong  to  Christian  times :  but  the  story  of  the  witches 
of  Sliabh-na-m-ban  is  almost  wholly  Pagan  and  untinged  with  Christi- 
anity. There  is  also  another  class  of  superstitions  of  a  purely  Pagan 
and  ante-Christian  origin,  which  are  well  worthy  of  preservation,  as 
preserving  strong  primaeval  features  of  man  in  his  natural  state.  Of  this 
kind  is,  the  belief  that  certain  lakes  are  inhabited  by  a  supernatural 
species  of  animals,  such  as  horses,  cows,  dragons,  &;c.  The  following 
family  story  will  afford  a  specimen ;  my  grandmother  used  to  tell  it : — 

Shortly  after  the  Bevolution,  when  the  Archdeacons  of  Erck  for- 
feited their  estates  in  the  northern  part  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny, 
my  great-great-grandfather  (Patrick  Archdeacon,  alias  Mac  Oda,  father 
of  John,  Sither  of  Mary,  mother  of  Edmond,  father  of  J.  CyDonovan) 
settled  on  the  lands  of  l^nnahoe,  in  Iverk.  On  his  land  was  situated 
a  small  lake,  out  of  which  horses,  of  black  colour  and  very  beautiful 
symmetry,  were  observed  to  emerge ;  and  he  became  very  anxious  to 
learn  what  sort  these  were.  He  learned  after  some  time  that  they  were 
enchanted  horses  which  had  inhabited  this  lough  from  a  very  remote 
period,  and  his  informant,  who  was  skilled  in  the  ''black  art''  and 
m  fairv  lore,  instructed  him  how  he  might  catch  one  of  these  beautifnl 
animals  and  keep  it,  Complying  with  the  directions  of  his  sage  in- 
structor, he  caught  a  mare,  which  remained  with  him  till  she  had  seven 

*  "  Alia  quadam  vice  vir  sanctus  Temorift  profectus  est  ad  montem  [redd  Col- 
lem]  Usneach  animo  Ecclesiam  ibi  eztruenoi :  sed  ei  opposuerunt  se  duo  filii 
Nielli,  fratresque  Laogarii  Regis,  Fiachus  et  Enda :  quos  vir  Dei  primo  benigne 
allocutus  promittebat  si  permitterent  Ecclesiam  in  Dei  honorem  in  eo  amoeno 
loco  ezcitari,  ejusdem  Ecdesisd  moderatores  et  rectores  ex  ipsorum  progenie 
fore  desTimendos.  Sed  cum  illi  non  solum  ejus  prsBdicationi  et  benevolse  proposi- 
tioni  non  acquiescerent,  sed  etiam  per  manus  attractum  eum  violenter  expelli 
curarent :  tunc  vir  Dei  in  tantse  injuriie  justam  ultionem  coepit  jaculum  male- 
dictionis  in  ipsos,  eorumque  posteros  injicere.  Et  cum  os,  in  hunc  finem  ape- 
riens,  diceret ;  maiedictio ;  tunc  S.  8ecundinus  ejus  discipulus  inchoatam  sen- 
tentiam  ex  ore  ejus  eripiens,  et  complens,  subjunxit;  super  lapides  mentis 
Usneach,  Placuit  viro  Dei  discipuli  pia  miseratio  et  intercessio,  et  sententiam 
ab  eo  prolatam  ratam  habuit.  Mira  res  !  ab  Ulo  in  hunc  usque  diem  lapides 
isti,  quasi  illius  maledictionis  succumbentes  plagae,  nulli  structure  apt»  reper- 
iuntur,  alterive  humane  deserviuntur  usui.  Unde  abinde  in  proverbium 
abiit,  ut  si  quando  lapis,  aliave  materia  destinato  non  deserriat  usm,  ex  mentis 
Usneach  lapidibus  esse  vulgo  dicatur." — Trias  Thaumaturjga^  p.  131,  col.  2. 
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foals.  At  last,  Mac  Oda,  forsetting  the  instrnctions  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  friend,  violated  the  rules  by  means  of  which  he  was  to 
keep  this  beautiful  mare  in  his  possession :  he  used  the  halter,  in  which 
he  had  caught  her,  for  common  purposes,  and,  what  was  worse  than  all. 


he  scolded  the  animal  herself,  called  her  uglv  names,  and  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  devil.  As  soon  as  she  heard  the  name  of  the  evil  one,  she 
neighed  seven  times,  after  a  strange  manner,  broke  loose  from  his 
grasp,  and  ran  towards  the  lake,  whither  she  was  followed  by  her  seven 
black  foals.  Mac  Oda  pursued  them  to  the  brink  of  the  water,  and 
saw  the  mare  and  her  foals  plunge  into  its  bosom,  the  mare  first,  and 
then  her  foals  in  succession  according  to  their  ages.  He  never  saw 
them  from  that  day  forth,  till  a  period  of  seven  years  had  elapsed,  but 
his  old  fairy  instructor  was  dead,  and  he  forgot  the  mode  by  which  to 
attempt  to  recapture  them,  if  indeed  that  was  possible.  The  details  of 
the  story  are  ver^  long,  such  as  that  the  halter  was  made  of  ffode,  or 
withes  of  the  witch  hazel,  which  was  never  to  be  used,  but  kept  tied 
round  the  collar-beam  of  the  stable  in  which  the  animd  was  fed,  and 
the  floor  of  which  was  to  be  swept  every  morning  with  a  f  cu^b  tjoI- 
CA]5e,  i.e.,  besoms  made  of  the  genUia^  or  broom,  &c.  But  I  believe 
that  this  stonr  is  not  confined  to  our  country.  I  find  traces  of  it  in 
Luther's  Table-talk,  and  even  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.'^ 

The  stories  connected  with  the  olUpjA^CA^b,  or  huge  serpents, 
inhabitants  of  certain  lakes,  are,  I  believe,  common  to  all  the  Irish 
parts  of  Ireland ;  but  these  stories  are  so  modified  by  the  local  reciters 
that  it  is  only  by  comparing  them  all  that  we  can  obtain  a  true  reading. 

When  I  was  very  young  there  existed  a  considerable  lake  (since 
drained)  called  Loch  Cuillinn,  or  Holly  lake,  in  the  townland  of  Ni- 
cholas-town, parish  of  Dunkitt,  and  close  to  Oaulstown,  in  the  barony 
of  Igrine.  It  was  formed  bv  a  number  of  streams  and  brooks  issuing 
from  Tory-hill,  Carraig-a-chait,  and  the  other  neighbouring  high 
grounds.  But  though  this  was  evident  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  hydraulics  and  the  theory  of  rain  and  springs,  superstition  attri- 
buted ite  original  formation  to  a  wicked  witeh,  who  wished  to  destroy 
a  number  of  young  men  who  were  hurling  on  the  plain  over  which  ite 

*  The  oldest  reference  to  a  belief  in  supernatural  aquatic  horses  of  this  kind, 
that  I  have  yet  discovered,  is  found  in  a  vellum  manuscript  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (H.  2.  16,  pp.  242,  243).  It  is  so  extraordinary  a  passage  uiat  I  am 
tempted  to  lay  it  here  before  the  reader  with  a  literal  translation.  I  draw  no 
inference  but  leave  the  passage  to  speak  for  itself: — 

•«  Ctif  b-AiimA  3lWDe  t5Allatij,  i  Cfti  Qo^vt,  *  Co^icc  t^^ioiVA  leiq ;  ?l)il  tejcqieAcI) 
t>Allaiiy  oeor  ^AfQ  ^f^* 

"  9)fl  leicctteAcI)  t)All|^pi  s  ceAxm  bUTiye  r^m ;  b^iyAtb  bailee  5obAi|t>  olceAi)A,  J.  eel) 
Wfrci  no  bAe  If  ]ij&  locb  i  coeb  i^A  e|U|,  If  \i-h  bo  euA|6  a^i  10571;  m  c-f  AeAnic,  co 
9-«>eti5ei)e  ip  i^fl  fnr©-'* 

Tria  mirabilia  de  Glenn-Dallain  in  Tironil,  viz.  Aper  de  Druim-liath; 
Bestia  de  Letter-Dallain,  et  Damh-Dile  (Bos  diluvii). 

Bestia  de  Letter-Dallain  caput  humanum  habuit ;  forma  foUis  fabrilis  in 
reliqua  parte  fuit.  Equus  aquatilis^  qui  erat  in  lacu  juxta  ecclesiam  copulavit 
cum  filift  sacerdotis  [ecclesis]  ita  ut  generavit  banc  Bestiam  ex  ea. 
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waters  spread  themselves.  One .  of  the  hurlers  (to  whom  this  witch 
bore  particular  spite  for  some  insult  he  had  offered  herself  or  one  of  her 
daughters)  turned  off  the  fA^cce  (fahi/y  or  hurling  green)  to  quench  his 
thirst,  but  not  finding  any  water,  he  wandered  about  in  search  of  a  well. 
He  was  met  by  the  witch>in  disguise,  who  told  him  that  there  was  no  well 
near  at  hand ;  but  that  if  he  went  over  to  a  tuft  of  rushes  which  she 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  pulled  one  rush  therefrom,  a  well  would  issue 
from  the  earth,  in  which  he  might  slake  his  thirst.  He  did  so,  and 
forthwith  a  deluge  of  water  issued  from  the  earth,  which  overflowed  the 
plain,  and  drowned  the  thirsty  youth  and  all  his  companions  on  the 
hurling  green.  From  the  spot  where  the  youth  had  pulled  the  rush 
there  issued  also  an  oU-p^A^c,  or  huge  serpent,  which  continued  to 
infest  the  newly  formed  lake  and  its  vicinity  for  thousands  of  years  after. 
At  last  the  Gall  Burcach,*  who  lived  in  a  castle  dose  to  the  lake,  offered 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  any  warrior  who  would  rid  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  monster.  Many  made  their  appearance  and  were  devour- 
ed !  At  length,  a  huge  desperado  of  the  O'Donovans,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  bay  of  Glandore  and  the  mountains  of  Gar- 
bery  by  acts  of  violence  and  indomitable  courage,  who  had  killed  the 
eldest  son  of  (ySullivan,  and  escaped  from  Carbery,  despite  of  his 
own  father,  and  the  Clann-SuUivan,  fled  to  the  Gall  Burcach,  and 
offered  to  fight  the  monster.  The  Gall  Burcach  mentioned  to  him  the 
names  of  those  brave  men  who  had  already  fallen  victims  to  this  mon- 
ster's fury ;  but  the  other  observed  to  him  that  he  had  already  killed 
more  formidable  monsters,  and  that  he  would  risk  the  combat  for  the 
prize.  He  encountered  the  monster,  and  pierced  it  with  his  sword. 
He  obtained  the  reward  sought  for,  and,  in  memorial  of  so  great  an 
achievement,  the  Ghdl  Burcach  caused  to  be  sculptured,  on  a  stone  over 
the  gateway  of  his  castle,  a  cubit  dexter  holding  a  sword  entwined 
with  a  serpent  proper. 

This  latter  part  of  the  story  is  evidently  an  interpolation  added  by  a 
local  story-teller  to  account  for  the  hand  and  sword  piercing  a  serpent 
which  was  to  be  seen  on  a  sculptured  stone  in  an  old  wall  of  the  castle 
at  Graulstown  when  I  was  very  young,  and  which  were  the  arms  of 
Edmond  (yDonovan,  one  of  the  sons  (the  eldest  as  we  always  believed) 
of  (^Donovan  of  Oastle  Donovan  and  Bawnlahan,  in  the  County  of 
Cork,  and  the  first  of  that  name,  who  settled  in  the  County  of 
Kilkenny.  That  he  had  killed  O'Sidlivan's  son  and  fled  to  the  Gall 
Burcach  I  firmly  believe,  but  that  he  acquired  the  arms  borne  by  all 
the  Clann-Donovan,  by  killing  an  oll-p|Afc  in  Loch  Cuillinn,  1  do 
not  believe. 

I  trust  that  no  one  will  suppose,  from  the  style  of  the  above  legends, 

*  Gall  Burcach,  i.e.,  Burke  the  foreigner.  This  feudal  lord  traced  his  de- 
scent from  Sir  William  Burke  of  Ballydooley,  in  the  County  of  Galway,  and 
possessed  broad  lands  in  the  barony  of  Ida.  On  a  monumental  slab  still  existing 
within  the  old  church  of  Gaulskill,  the  descent  of  Gall  Burke  is  traced  to  this 
Sir  William  ;  who,  it  is  added,  *'  was  Yice-chamberlaine  to  king  Edward  III. ; 
John  Fitzwalter  to  Edward  I.,  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  in  Gawlestowne." 
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that  I  think  slightingly  of  oar  national  traditional  lore.  Assuredly  I 
do  not,  else  why  this  paper  P  It  has  nsnrped  too  many  of  my  nignts 
and  days,  it  has  been  the  object  and  the  solace  of  too  great  a  portion 
of  my  by-gone  years  to  meet  with  disrespect  from  me.  But  I  respect 
it  as  a  great  influence  that  Aas  been,  and  no  longer  is,  or  can  be.  It 
fed  the  poetical  flame  within  the  people's  mind,  and  was  the  parent  of 
true  poetry  in  the  more  cultivikted:  it  nourished  the  latent,  instinctive 
aspirations  of  the  Irish  race,  gave  them  aliment,  and  directed  their 
movements,  and  rescued  their  ancestors  from  the  dominion  of  brutish 
ignorance ;  stirred  them  up  with  insatiable  thirst  for  true  knowledge, 
which  when  established  on  a  right  basis,  will  raise  this  ancient  and 
imaginative  people  to  a  truly  noble  standard  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  modem  Europe :  but  its  office  has  been  fulfilled;  it  is  no  longer 
necessarv  to  the  exigencies  of  modem  societ;^,  with  wMch  the  Irish  race 
must  eitner  amalgamate  or  perish.  The  only  interest  it  can  have  is  a  his- 
torical and  poetical  one ;  and  most  men  will  acknowledge  that  nothing 
can  be  more  interesting  to  us  in  this  point  of  view,  than  the  progress 
of  our  ancestors  from  mde  primsBVal  simplicity  to  true  civilization  and 
positive  science. 

I  myself  have  lived  long  enough  to  experience  the  deca^  of  the  old 
traditions,  and  the  introduction  of  something  like  trae  saence  among 
the  natives  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny.    In  connexion  with  the  stories 
above  given  about  the  emption  of  Loch  Cuillinn,  and  the  existence  of 
supernatural  water-horses  in  lakes,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
notice  briefly  the  ideas  which  prevailed  among  the  uneducated  abori- 
gines of  the  barony  of  Ida,  when  I  was  a  boy.    My  uncle  Patrick, 
son  of  Edmond,  son  of  William  CyDonovan,  who  had  seen  much  of 
the  world,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  practical  mathematics  and  the 
theories  of  modem  philosophers,  was  wont  to  amuse  himself  frequently 
by  explaining  to  the  untaught  farmers  of  his  native  parish  the  theories 
of  Copemicus  and  Newton  respecting  the  laws  of  motion,  attraction, 
and  gravitation,  and  the  astounding  fact,  which  seemed  so  unnatural 
to  untaught  minds,  that  the  earth  moved  and  that  the  sun  was  stati- 
onary }  and  I  often  heard  old  men  of  gravity  and  strong  native  sense 
and  powers  of  reasoning,  raise  many  objections  to  the  theories  which  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  them  by  means  of  angles,  lines  and  figures, 
but  which  they  could  not  understand.    The  gravest  objection  which  they 
made  to  these  theories  was  the  modem  date  of  their  discovery,  and  the 
improbability  that  God  would  have  allowed  such  great  truths  (if  tmths 
they  were)  to  remain  so  long  unknown  to  mankind.    To  this  he  used 
to  reply  that  the  ways  of  Providence  were  inscmtable ;  but  that,  what- 
ever was  the  cause  of  men  having  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
laws  of  nature  for  so  many  thousand  years,  no  doubt  can  now  be  en- 
tertained of  the  absolute  tmth  of  positive  science ;  that  its  truth  is 
established  by  the  incontestible  progress  it  makes  in  every  civilized 
nation ;  that  its  methods  are  stamped  with  certainty,  because  they  are 
daily  extending  our  real  knowledge  of  things ;  because  the  great  ex- 
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perience  of  many  years^  and  of  thousands  of  intelligences  of  the  most 
exalted  people  in  aU  civilized  nations^  confirms  their  truth  without 
casting  a  shadow  of  suspicion  upon  them./ 

To  this  the  old  sages  of  traditional  lore  raised  various  shrewd  ob- 
jections, from  which  I  as  a  listener,  then  beginning  to  read  the  English 
translation  of  the  "  Plurality  of  Worlds/'  by  Fontenelle,  and  that  of  Co- 
pernicus, ^'De  Sevolutionibus  OrbiumCcelestium/'  understood  that  these 
sages  treated  the  Pythagorean,  Gopemican  and  Newtonian  theories  as 
dreams  of  visionary  and  irreligious  madmen;  for  they  stoutly  maintain- 
ed, that  the  earth  is  not  globular,  but  flat,  and  extended  in  all  proba- 
bility ad  infinitum,  but  that  no  one  knows  or  ever  will  know  its 
extent,  shape,  limits,  or  dimensions.  That  Commodore  Anson  did 
not  sail  round  the  earth ;  .that  he  sailed  up  and  down  the  oceans,  and 
returned  to  England  after  having  described  a  circle  around  on  the  earth, 
not  in  girth,  which  was  impossible,  but  on  its  flat  surface,  in  the  same 
way  as  an  ass  or  a  cow  might  pass  round  the  surface  of  a  field.  The 
ass  or  the  cow  walks  round  the  upper  surface  of  the  field,  but  does 
not  pass  under  it.  In  the  same  way  Commodore  Anson  sailed  round 
the  earth  !  That  under  the  ground"^  every  where,  there  are  oceans  of 
fresh  water  extending  their  arms  in  various  directions,  as  the  salt  seas 
and  oceans  do  on  its  surface.  That  the  water  in  its  natural  state  is 
firesh,  not  salt  That  the  upper  crust  of  the  earth  is  of  various  degrees 
of  thickness,  but  that  it  is  very  thin  in  many  places,  and  has  been 
frequently  broken  through  by  the  working  of  the  water,  and  not  un- 
frequently  by  the  incantations  of  sorcerers,  which  have  caused  local 
inundations.  That  there  are  oceans  of  fresh  water  in  the  sky,  which 
would  inundate  the  earth,  were  they  not  kept  suspended  by  the  will  of 
God,  except  now  and  again  when  partially  let  down  in  the  shape  of 
rain  to  fertilize  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  man ;  and  that  God  deigns 
to  pour  it  down  gently  or  violently  according  to  men's  deserts.  That 
rain  cannot  be  in  any  instance  sea-water  sucked  up  by  the  clouds,  as 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  never  salt.  That,  as  rain  is  sent  down 
from  the  sky  by  the  permission  of  God  in  proportion  to  the  deserts  of 
men,  it  is  sinful  in  the  extreme  for  men  to  irrigate  their  fields,  or  water 
their  flowers  and  vegetables,  as  some  gentlemen  who  followed  the  new 
doctrines,  were  beginning  to  do,  for  that  if  God  wished  them  to 
flourish  he  would  send  his  rain  to  moisten  them.  In  illustration  of 
this  truth  they  quoted  a  traditional  story,  which  is  found,  with  slight 
variations,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  in  the  townland  of  Tinvacouse 
{J^\%  A17  b^cu]f*,  i.e.,  oven-house),  in  the  barony  of  Igrine,  County  of 

*  These  people  never  heard  of  the  great  central  fire  which  is  now  so  fast 
cooling  down  I  This  idea  had  its  origin  in  Italy  and  other  volcanic  countries, 
where  the  craters  of  the  volcanoes  are  said  to  be  the  outlets  of  the  great  fire 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  an  Irish  book  called  Ssacad  ija  1)-ft]C|t|5e  (the 
Mirror  of  Repentance),  it  is  siud  that  hell  is  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  as  the 
kernel  is  in  the  centre  of  an  apple ;  but  this  it  an  Italian  not  an  Iriidi  idea^ 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 
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Kilkenny,  as  a  rich  baker,  who  had  taken  np  the  new  notions  of  forcing 
the  growth  of  vegetables,  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  was  on  a  certain 
hot  summer's  day  engaged  in  watering  flowers  and  vegetables  in  his 
garden,  he  was  saluted  by  a  remarkable  looking  stranger,  who  asked 
him  in  a  tone  of  great  earnestness  and  dignity  what  it  was  he  was 
doing.  The  baker  replied  that  he  was  watering  his  flowers  and  vege- 
tables which  had  suffered  from  the  long  drought  The  stranger  ob- 
served that  he  might  lawfully  have  left  that  work  to  God,  who  knew 
the  time  for  watering  the  garden  better  than  any  man,  and  that,  if  he 
wished  the  vegetables  to  flourish,  he  would  pour  down  his  blessed  rain 
upon  them.  Affcer  saying  these  words  the  stranger  suddenly  disap- 
peared. The  baker,  who  remarked  something  more  than  human  in  the 
stranger's  oounteuance,  felt  the  force  of  his  observation,  and  gave  up 
his  work  of  producing  "  artificial  rain/'  A  kind  of  secret  dread  and 
inward  horror  seized  him,  and  he  returned  to  his  oven,  where  he  had 
left  a  batch  of  bread  balung  under  the  care  of  some  of  his  men ;  but 
on  his  return  he  found  the  men  fast  asleep ;  and  opening  the  oven. 


which  was  strongly  heated,  he  saw  all  the  loaves  shot  out  into  ^eAm^n 
sUf  cna^cpeACCA  (^reen  wheat  brairdj  of  the  most  luxuriant  kind. 
From  tnis  l^e  baker  inferred  that  the  stranger  was  a  heavenly  messenger 
sent  to  reprove  him  for  his  impious  act  in  irrigating  Ids  garden ! 

This  story,  which  passed  as  gospel  among  those  sages  of  traditional 
lore,  was  urged  by  them  as  proof  that  man  has  no  right  to  attempt  to 
supply  by  labour,^  or  any  artificial  means,  what  God  in  his  bounty  is 
wont  to  send  in  due  time;  and  I  firmly  beh'eve  that  it  was  not  invented 
by  any  knave  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  idleness,  but  that  it  grew 
out  01  the  peculiar  eenius,  esprit,  or  idiosyncracy  of  the  people  and 
the  kind  of  knowledge  which  they  possessed.  Against  the  foregoing 
traditional  objections,  my  uncle  Patrick  urged,  in  the  plainest  language 
he  could  think  of,  the  usoal  arguments  given  in  scientific  books,  always 
asserting  that  Newton's  discovery  was  not  a  guess,  but  a  positive  de- 
monstration ;  but  his  arguments  vibrated  without  effect  on  their  ears. 
He  spoke  and  read  the  !uish  language  with  great  fluency,  but  his  sci- 
entific terms  of  gravitation,  attraction,  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
force,  when  translated  into  Irish  seemed  unmeaning  to  his  untutored 
auditors,  and  though  he  continued  for  years  to  explain  to  them  the 
nature  of  attraction,  gravitation,  centrifugal  force,  &c.,  by  various 
examples  in  his  own  business  of  a  millwright,  he  never  made  any  real 
impression  upon  their  minds,  until  one  Sunday,  when  a  remarkable 
eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place.  On  this  occasion  he  was  determined  to 
astonish  them  bv  the  extraordinary  exactness  of  modem  science,  and 
knowing  from  the  almanacs  that  a  remarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun  was 
to  take  place  on  this  particular  Sunday  about  twelve  o'clock,  he  got 

*  Let  the  curious  reader  compare  this  with  the  fable  of  the  Carter  and  Her- 
cules  in  FhtedruB,  and  he  will  see  what  an  advantage  the  Pagan  Romans  had 
over  us. 
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his  watch  cleaned  and  set  to  the  exact  time,  and  met  a  number  of  his 
tradition  Mends  in  the  chapel-yard  at  Slieveroe,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  his  usual  arguments  aoout  modem  science.    They  insisted  that 
Copernicus,  Newton,  and  aU  modem  philosophers  were  wild  dreamers, 
whose  ideas  ran  counter  to  the  laws  of  God  and.  nature.    Patrick 
0*Donovan  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  said  to  them  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, "  B]A]h  eclipf  (eA|ic]iA)  A]i  At)  v^^]v  fttl  A  b-qoc^AiS  Al> 
X^H^V^'  (there  will  oe  an  eclipse  on  the  sun  before  the  priest  arrives 
[to  celebrate  mass]).    The  people  who  had  often  heard  the  word  ecl^pf, 
and  knew  that  it  meant  a  total  or  partial  darkening  of  the  sun,  looked 
at  him  with  astonishment ;  and  one  of  the  oldest  among  them  asked, 
"  How  do  you  know  P'    The  other  replied,  "  This  watch  tells  me,  ob- 
serve the  sun.''    In  about  fourteen  minutes  the  edge  of  the  sun  began 
to  darken,  and  when  the  priest  arrived  to  celebrate  mass,  he  saw  all 
the  congregation  looking  at  the  half-darkened  sun  with  an  astonish- 
ment which  bordered  on  the  sublime !  and  the  cause  of  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  most  intelligent  among  the  traditionists  was,  how  any 
man  could  have  known  to  the  second  when  this  darkness  was  to  come 
over  the  sun.     Patrick  CyDonovan  then  told  them  that  they  were  too 
old  to  leam  the  science  of  astronomy ;  but  that  to  any  one  who  under- 
stood the  laws  which  r^ulated  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the  cause 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  very  evident,  and  that  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  calculate  the  very  time  when  an  eclipse  would  occur.    Prom 
this  day  forward  the  natives  of  the  parish  of  Slieveroe  began  to  regard 
him  as  a  person  of  no  ordinary  leamiug,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  must  have  acquired  all  this  knowledge  beyond  seas,  where  he  had 
spent  so  many  years.     Notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  practical 
mathematics  and  the  theories  of  modem  writers,  he  was  a  believer  in 
supematural  apparitions,  and  the  most  incurable  ghost-seer  in  the  whole 
barony  of  Ida.     He  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1831,  aged  78 
years,  and  had  one  of  the  largest  funerals  ever  seen  in  his  native  parish, 
to  convey  his  mortal  remains  to  the  church-yard  of  Dunkitt.  * 

Our  written  legends  are  sufficiently  preserved,  and  they  require  only 
translation  and  illustration ;  but  our  oral  legends  are  fast  disappearing, 
and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  preserve  them  as  well  as  we  can,  while  they 
still  glimmer  among  the  few  old  men  who  survive  their  cotemporaries 
of  the  last  century. 

I  look  upon  Mr.  Dunne  as  a  person  of  genuine  Irish  and  patriotic 
feelings,  and  I  trust  lie  will  not  slacken  his  exertions  to  preserve 
those  remnants  of  a  former  world,  when  every  work  of  art  was  ascribed 
to  magic,  and  in  which  our  present  electrifying  machines  and  steam- 
coaches  would  be  considered  the  work  of  the  fairies  or  of  the  evil  one. 

*  He  was  the  last  of  the  family  who  was  interred  in  that  old  church-yard ; 
and  the  writer  erected  a  small  monument,  with  an  inscription  in  Latin,  to  mark 
the  grave  in  which  he,  and  his  brothers  William  and  Edmond,  are  buried. 
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FOLK-LOEE. 

No.  m. 

MAY-DAY  AND  MIDSUMMEE. 

BT  KK.  N.  o'kBABNXT. 

[Read  at  the  Meetinff  of  September  SrdJ] 

Ia  BeAlqDe,  the  day  of  Baal's  fire^  as  the  first  day  of  the  month 
of  May  is  called  in  Irish,  was  nnqaestionably  a  day  on  which  a  solemn 
festival  was  held  by  the  Dniids ;  possibly  the  most  solemn  festival  in 
thePagan  calendar — the  festival  of  La  SAini>A,  the  first  day  of  November, 
excepted.  It  has  been  frequently  alleged  that  little  or  no  trace  of 
Drmdical  religion  can  now  be  discovered,  because  the  reminiscences  re- 
lative to  it  found  in  authentic  Irish  manuscripts  are  too  meagre  and  in- 
sufficient to  found  anything  like  a  rational  theory  upon  their  authority. 
There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  strong  ground  for  this  argument,  espe- 
cially in  case  there  were  no  other  aids  to  fall  back  on :  out  if  we  look 
carefully  around  us,  examine  Ireland  as  we  find  her^  attend  to  the  tradi- 
tions that  yet  remain  among  us,  and  compare  them  with  the  strange 
customs  still  prevalent  in  many  places,  and  with  such  extraneous  rites 
as  we  find  analogous  with  them,  a  theory  may  yet  be  formed  which  will 
throw  much  light  upon  many  mystic  passages  found  in  Irish  manuscripts, 
as  well  as  on  Irish  history  itseU,  though  it  may  not  be  found  sufficient 
for  the  fall  developement  of  the  ancient  Druidic  religion.  In  elucida- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  give  a  few  of  the  strange  customs  that  were  prac- 
tised, and  many  of  which  are  still  practised,  at  the  periodical  return  of 
Mar-day  and  midsummer. 

On  the  morning  of  Bealtine,  it  was  customary  with  such  as  possessed 
cattle,  especially  herdsmen,  who  were  skilled  in  the  old  practices,  to 
omit  lighting  their  fires  until  mid-day  at  least,  when  the  sun  was  at  his 
meridian  altitude,  or  until  they  found  that  their  less  cunning  neigh- 
bours had  lighted  theirs ;  for  then  no  danger,  as  they  supposed,  was 
to  be  apprehended.  The  reason  they  assigned  for  this  custom  was, 
that  witches  and  other  malicious  creatures,  invisible  as  well  as  visible, 
possessed  power  to  rob  them  of  the  produce  of  their  dairies,  and  to  do 
great  injury  to  their  cattle  and  other  substance.  Those  who  were 
addicted  to  these  customs  would  on  no  account  permit  any  person,  even 
their  most  intimate  friend  or  dearest  relation,  to  take  away  any  portion 
of  their  fires,  when  lighted,  outside  of  their  houses  on  that  day,  because 
they  imagined  that  it  would  be  unlucky  and  would  militate  against  their 
prosperity ;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  exactness  was  the  prohibition  car- 
ried out  that  a  mother  was  known  to  have  refused  her  daughter,  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whose  ^'  fire  went  out,''  as  the  phrase 
goes,  an  ember  to  kindle  her  fire  to  dress  food  for  her  children  and 
husband.  This  absurd  practice,  it  is  clear,  did  not  emanate  from  any 
principle  of  Christianity,  but  was  a  relic  of  the  Druidic  prohibition, 
47 
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which  forbade  any  person  to  light  a  fire  on  that  day^  or  derive  an  ember 
to  kindle  a  fire  from  any  other  source,  except  from  their  own  sacred  fires, 
for  which  each  family  paid  a  certain  tax.  An  extract  from  the  LeAbAn 
BneAc^  given  in  the  "Book  of  Bights/' published  by  the  Celtic  Society,* 
will  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  prohibition  respecting  the 
Druids'  fire : — "  Patrick  goes  afterwards  to  Fearta  Fear  Feicc.  A  fire  is 
kindled  by  him  at  that  place  on  Easter  eve.  Laegaire  is  enraged  as  he  sees 
the  fire,  for  that  was  ilieffeis  [prohibition]  of  Teamhair  among  the  Gaedh- 
hil ;  and  no  one  dared  to  kindle  a  firein  Ireland  on  that  day  untU  it  should 
be  first  kindled  at  Teamhair  at  the  solemnity,*'  by  the  Druids,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  added.  It  little  matters  whether  the  fire  described  above  was  the 
Baal  fire,  or  any  other  Druidioal  fire,  since  the  sacred  fire  was  lighted 
more  than  once  in  the  year,  under  equally  stringent  prohibitions,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  extract  from  St.  Patrick's  Life  by  St.  Mochtaf :— "Erat  quoque 
quidam  mos  apud  illos  per  edictum  omnibus  intimatus  ut  quicumque  in 
cunctis  regionibus  sive  procul,  sivejuxtii,  in  ill&nocte  incendissent  ig- 
nem,  antequam  in  domu  regift,  id  est,  in  palatio  TemoriK,  succenderetur, 
jperiret  anima  efus  depopulo  suo*'  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  fear 
inculcated  by  the  threat  of  this  veiy  severe  penalty,  and  the  dread  of 
supernatural  evils,  with  which  the  Druids  threatened  the  people  as  a 
judgment  for  the  clandestine  violation  of  their  ordinances,  that  tiie  su- 
perstitious practices  of  neglecting  to  kindle  fires,  or  give  any  portion  of 
fire  to  light  that  of  their  neighbours,  prevailed. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Druids  consecrated  water,  as  well  as  fire, 
on  the  eve  of  Baal,  and  possibly  prohibited  its  use,  except  what  was 
drawn  from  their  sacred  fountains ;  and  that  it  was  a  source  of  revenue 
to  them,  as  well  as  fire.  No  authority,  however,  has  yet  been  found  for 
this  assumption,  except  it  can  be  inferred  from  a  practice  very  preva- 
lent, of  drawing  the  first  water  after  midnight,  frx)m  wells  and  foun- 
tains ;  this  was  called  tS^lc  ai)  cobA^jt  (the  purity  of  the  well) — ^posi- 
tively a  relic  of  Pagan  superstition.  The  people  of  each  village,  or 
towmand,  usually  sat  up  on  the  eve  of  Bealtine,  that  they  might  over- 
reach one  another  in  drawing  the  first  draught  or  pitcher  of  water  from 
their  wells  and  fountains.  As  the  water  should  be  drawn  furtively, 
many  an  ingenious  plan  and  cunning  stratagem  would  be  devised  and 
used  to  outwit  the  rest  of  the  neighbours  in  procuring  the  rsA^c. 
Whoever  succeeded  usually  cast  a  tuft  of  grass  into  the  well,  which 
warned  all  others  that  that  well  had  been  robbed  of  its  rjA^c.  This 
first  water  was  carefully  preserved  during  the  year,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a  powerful  charm  or  antidote  against  witchcraft  and  other 
imaginary  evils  which  impended ;  it  was  dso  considered  veiy  lucky  to 
keep  it  in  the  house. 

Another  custom  was  scrupulously  observed  after  sunset  on  the  eve 
of  Bealtine.  Farmers,  accompanied  by  their  servants  and  domestics, 
were  accustomed  to  walk  around  the  boundaries  of  their  farms  in  a 

^  Book  of  Rights^  Introd.  p.  zliz.  t  Ibid. 
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sort  of  pioceasion,  carrrmg  implementB  of  hnsbandiy,  seeds  of  oom, 
tS^li^  Ai)  ix>bA]|t^  and  other  requisites,  especially  the  sacred  herb, 
beAi)  fi7ti)(vervam),if  any  person  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  sprig 
of  it.  The  procession  always  halted  at  the  most  convenient  stations 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  beginning  at  the  east,  and  went  through 
several  ceremonies,  particularly  tnat  of  digging  a  sod,  breaking  it 
fine,  and  then  sowing  seed,  after  which  thej  spnnkled  the  glebe  with 
f3A]C  Ai)  cobA^ii.  They  then  drove  all  theur  cows  into  one  place,  and 
examined  their  tails,  lest  a  witch  or  evil-disposed  person  might  there 
conceal  a  sprig  of  the  rowan  tree,  or  some  other  bewitched  token.  If 
any  suspicious  bramble  were  found  attached  to  a  cow's  tail,  it  was 
immediately  taken  and  burned,  and  a  sprig  of  vervain,  if  convenient, 
or  a  branch  of  the  rowan  substituted  instead;  for  the  rowan  was 
potent  for  good  as  well  as  evil,  if  it  were  cut  before  sunrise  on  Bealtine 
morning.  The  cows  were  afterwards  sprinkled  with  rS'^l^  ^^V  cobA^jt, 
preserved  since  last  May-day,  which  ended  the  ceremony. 

It  cannot  be  conveniently  denied  that  these  customs,  too,  were  rem- 
nants of  the  superstitions  practised  in  the  olden  time.  The  Hindus  of 
the  present  day  look  upon  the  Cusha  grass  as  sacred,  and  use  it  in 
almost  all  their  lustrations.  Our  species  of  grass,  called  cuuAeoff,  was 
once  used  for  similar  purposes,  if  we  may  credit  herb-doctors  and  charm- 
mongers  ;  and  the  casting  a  tuft  of  it  into  the  wells,  on  the  night  of 
Bealtine,  was,  possibly,  once  a  sacred  rite.  The  Hindus,  too,  have 
their  cow-festival,  called  G6sht*hdshtaml,  which  is  held  on  the  8th  of 
Cdrtica;  on  this  festival  cows  are  attended  to  the  pasture,  hand^fed,  and 
caressed;  and  the  Hindus  walk  round  them  with  ceremony,  keep- 
ing them  always  to  the  right.'^  These  customs  in  Ireland,  and  similar 
ceremonies  in  Hindustan,  were  performed  with  the  view  of  conciliating 
the  moon,  which  wa^  represented  by  the  cow,  in  order  that  the  deity 
represented  by  that  animal,  which  was  also  a  type  of  the  earth,  like  the 
Bnea  of  the  Latins,  and  £ae  of  the  Irish,  would  deign  to  insure  them 
a  prosperous  harvest.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following: — ^Prithu 
having  been  churned  from  an  aperture  made  in  the  right  arm  of  his  fa- 
ther Vena,  was,  unlike  his  wicked  brother  who  had  been  churned  from 
the  left  arm,  a  beautifal  boy,  and  proved  to  be  the  form  of  Yishnu. 
"  Oods  and  men  came  to  mdke  obeisance  to  him,  and  celebrate  his  ap- 
pearance on  earth.  He  married  a  form  of  the  goddess  Lacshmi.  in 
his  time,  the  earth  having  refused  to  give  her  wonted  supplies  to  man- 
kind, Prlthu  began  to  beat  and  wound  her.  The  earth,  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  cow,  went  to  the  high  grounds  of  Meru,  and  there  laid  her 
compUdnt  before  the  supreme  court,  who  rejected  it ;  as  she  acknow- 
ledged, that  she  had  refosed  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  not  only  to 
mankind  in  general,  but  to  Prithu  himself,  whose  wife  she  was  in  a 
human  shape.  Prithu  and  his  descendants  were  allowed  to  beat  and 
wound  her  m  case  of  non-compliance  with  the  decree  of  the  supreme 

*  Aaiat.  Bea,,  vol.  iii.  pp.  265,  266. 
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court.  The  earth  submitted  reluctantly^  and  since  that  time  mankind 
are  continually  beating  and  wounding  her,  with  ploughs,  harrows,  hoes, 
and  other  instruments  of  husbandry/'^  Though  this  is  an  allegorical 
legend,  it  is  singular  that  this  Prithu  was  the  sun,  since  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  form  of  Yishnu ;  for  Yishnu  was  the  name  of  the  sun  at 
night,  or  when  in  the  west.  The  sun  is  Brdhma  in  the  east,  while  it  is 
morning;  and  from  noon  to  evening  he  is  Siva,  a  circu^lstance  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  Irish  custom  of  breaking  up  a  sod  of  turf  at 
the  four  cardinal  points,  on  the  eve  of  Baal,  or  the  sun's  festival,  a  ce- 
remony which  originated,  no  doubt,  from  a  more  rational  cause  than 
can  be,  at  present,  discerned.  It,  too,  is  worthv  of  remark,  that  the 
Hindu  triad,  Brdhma,  Yishnu,  and  Siva,  like  Baal,  Bndh,  and  Orian  of 
the  Irish  Druids,  is  nothing  more,  despite  the  compound  mystification  of 
their  mythology,  but  the  one  and  same  object,  namely  the  sun,  the  great 
deitv  of  the  Pagan  world,  whose  festival  was  wont  to  be  held  on  Ija 
Bealtine  bv  the  Irish  Druids. 

It  may  be  also  remarked  that  the  same  Lacshmi,  the  earth,  moon, 
or  goddess  of  prosperity,  is  frequently  invoked  as  a  cow.  A  cow  is  held 
by  the  tail,  an  approximatian  to  the  Irish  custom,  and  the  following 
prayer  repeated,  according  to  the  Hindu  ritual : — ^^  1.  May  the  goddess, 
who  is  the  Lachsmi  of  all  beings,  and  resides  among  the  gods,  assume 
the  shape  of  a  milch  cow,  and  procure  me  comfort.  £.  May  the  goddess 
who  is  Kudr&al  in  a  corporeal  form,  and  who  is  the  beloved  of  ^va,  as- 
sume the  shape  of  a  milcn  cow,  and  procure  me  comfort.  8.  May  she,  who 
is  Lachsmi  reposing  on  the  bosom  of  Yishnu;  she,  who  is  the  Lachsmi 
of  the  regent  of  riches ;  she,  who  is  the  Lacshmi  of  kings,  be  a  boon- 
granting  cow  to  me.  4.  May  she,  who  is  the  Lachsmi  of  Brahmd ;  she, 
who  is  Sw&h&,  the  wife  of  fire ;  she,  who  is  the  exerted  power  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  assume  the  shape  of  a  milch  cow  for  [my]  prosperity .^'t 
Hence,  it  is  dear  that  this  godaess  of  prosperity,  who  was  invoked  to 
assume  the  shape  of  a  cow,  was  considered  to  have  been  the  wife  of  fire 
or  the  sun  and  moon;  and  the  cow,  on  account  of  her  produc- 
tiveness, was  made  \he  emblem  of  both  in  compound  sense,  since  the 
moon  was  always  considered  to  have  great  influence  over  the  earth,  its 
fruits,  and  the  seeds  committed  to  the  earth,  and,  therefore,  the  cow 
was  the  most  fit  and  tangible  object  for  the  ceremony. 

That  the  Druids  looked  upon  the  bovine  species  as  sacred  animals, 
some  may  doubt,  nay  deny ;  but  if  we  attend  to  tradition,  we  can  easily 
learn  that  they  held  the  species  in  veneration,  if  they  did  not  actually 
pay  divine  honours  to  the  animal,  like  the  old  Egyptians.  It  woula, 
indeed,  be  tedious  to  mention  even  the  titles  of  the  legends  relative  to 
mythic  bulls  and  cows  still  extant :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  such  animals  as 
the  Fionn  Beamnach,  the  celebrated  bull  of  Connaught,  and  the  more 
mythic  Donn  Cuailgne  of  Ulster,  whose  extraordinary  powers  are  set 
forth  in  the  ''Tain  Bo  Cuailgne,''  were  certainly  not  orc^ary  animals ; 
for  had  the  Donn  Cuailgne,  as  an  animal,  taken  the  gold  medal  at  all  the 

*  AHat.  Res.,  vol.  v.  pp.  253,  254.  f  -^'4  vol.  vii.  p.  263. 
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cattle-shows  in  the  Island,  since  the  verv  day  he  had  been  calved,  were 
he  nothing  more  than  a  huJl,  it  is  absnrd  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
the  Connacians  were  so  foohsh  as  to  wage  a  bloody  war  for  seven  years 
with  the  Ultonians  to  obtain  possession  of  the  animal.'^  Such  an  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  the  traditions  of  the  people — who  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  an  serial  bull,  called  by  some  Tarbh  Conaire,  and  imagine 
that  a  certain  disease  incident  to  horned  cattle,  called  geimneachf  and 
urgartha^  is  caused  bv  hearing  his  lowing  in  the  air — ^irom  topographi- 
cal terms,  with  which  numerous  legends  of  mythic  bulls  and  cows  are 
associated,  and,  lastly,  from  the  practices  of  the  people  with  respect  to 
their  cows.    It  is  possible  to  presume  that  the  Druids  were  the  origina- 
tors of  those  customs,  since  we  find  that  they  used  to  drive  cattle  be- 
tween their  sacred  fir^ : — *^  £eliiney  i.e.9  £iUine,  i.e.t  lucky  fire,  i.e., 
two  fires  which  used  to  be  made  by  the  lawgivers  or  Druids,  with  great 
incantations,  and  they  used  to  drive  the  cattle  between  them  [to  guard] 
against  the  diseases  of  each  year.    Or,  Bel-dine ;  Bel  was  the  name  of 
an  idol  god.    It  was  on  it  [i.e.,  on  that  day]  that  the  firstlings  of  every 
kind  of  cattle  used  to  be  exhibited  as  in  the  possession  of  Bel/'t  Hence, 
it  appears  that  the  Druids  made  use  of  cattle  at  their  sacred  fire,  and  ex- 
acted an  offering  of  their  firstlings  to  their  deity.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  com- 
memoration of  this  offering,  that  some  old  folks,  for  no  reason  that  could 
be  assigned,  except  that  some  invisible  being  of  the  spiritual  world  re- 
quired some  nourishment  which  through  their  tenderheartedness  they 
could  not  refuse,  used  to  pour  the  first  milk  drawn  from  a  newly-calved 
cow,  at  the  foot  of  a  solitary  or  sacred  white  thorn.   Analogous  with  this 
is  the  Hindu  custom  of  offering  milk,  curds,  &c.,  to  the  manes  of  their 
ancestors.    The  hawthorn  is  s^  considered  to  be  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  *^  good  people,^'  or  fairies ;  and  it  is  a  branch  of  it  that  is  used  as 
a  May-bush,  circumstances  iJmost  sufficient  to  warrant  the  inference 
that  the  hawthorn  had  been  sacred  to  Bel,  or  the  sun. 

The  B&al-fire  was  lighted  by  the  Druids  at  Tlachta,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  of  May :  it  is  snll  lighted  in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity  on 
that  day ;  but  in  all  other  parts  of  Ireland  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  A  few  say  th^t  the  change  was  caused  by  St. 
Patrick  with  the  view  of  doing  honour  to  the  precursor  of  the  Be- 
deemer;  the  most  prevalent  account,  however,  is  that  fires  had  been 
lighted  on  that  eve  as  a  preconcerted  signal  for  the  Irish  to  make  a 
general  onslaught  upon  the  Danes,  who  grievously  oppressed  them  at 
that  time.  This  has  ^ome  show  of  probability,  ana  may  account  for  the 
Baal-fire  being  continued  in  Dublin  on  the  eve  of  Bealtine.  If  the  fires 
had  really  been  lighted  on  midsummer-eve,  as  a  signal  for  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Danes,  throughout  Ireland,  it  is  possible  that,  since 
Dublin  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  foreigners  in  Ireland,  fires 
were  not  lighted  there  on  that  occasion,  or,  if  the  Danes  were  massa- 
cred, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Uiose  of  Dublin  would  prohibit 

*  Vid.  Tain  Bo  CuaUgne,  et  alibi.        t  Vid.  Book  of  RighU,  Int.  p.  liii. 
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fires  being  lighted  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  slanghter  of 
their  countrymen — treasons  strong  enough  to  warrant  the  prevalence  of 
the  practice  of  lighting  the  Baal-nre  on  the  day  of  Baal  in  Dublin  only. 
But  there  are  reasons  to  suspect  that  the  midsummer  fires  were  origm- 
ally  lighted  by  the  Druids  on  that  night  as  well  as  on  the  eve  of  Baal. 
It  is,  indeed,  possible,  nay  probable,  that  on  that  day,  when  the  sun 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  annual  glory,  a  festival  was  held  in  his  honour. 
On  that  eve  many  strange  practices  are  still  prevalent,  such  as  gathering 
the  seed  of  the  common  fern  otfilix  major  vulffarisj  performing  cer- 
tain kinds  of  divinations,  competent,  as  they  are  supposed,  to  reveal 
the  names,  and  manifest  the  personal  appearances  of  the  destined  help- 
mates of  iJie  performers,  and  other  absunl  mummeries,  which  are  never 
known  to  be  practised,  except  on  days  dedicated  to  Pagan  rites. 

It  was  a  general  practice,  about  eighty  years  ago,  in  most  villages, 
to  erect  long  poles  called  Maj-poles;  but  these,  too,  fell  into  disuetude, 
except  in  a  few  places,  especially  in  the  village  of  Finglas,  near  Dublin, 
where  the  pole  stood,  until  the  cler^  of  the  parish  caused  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  '^fun'^  dispensed  with,  some  two  or  three  years  ago. 
The  pole  was  evidently  used  in  the  Druidical  ceremonies,  since  it  is  so 
used  in  the  East  to  the  present  day,  and  was  held  in  such  vogue  by 
the  Irish  to  a  late  period,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shown. 

In  most  places  the  poles  of  Baal's  day  were,  like  the  Baal's  fire,  set 
up  on  midsummer-day ;  and  these  are  the  poles  that  can  be  best  de- 
scribed by  personal  observation,  though  there  is  sufficient  living  evidence 
to  testify  to  the  amount  of  apparently  meaningless  mummery  exhibited 
in  connexion  with  the  poles  of  La  Bealtine.  It  must  be  observed  that 
the  poles  set  up  on  St.  John's  day  were  always  erected  where  fairs, "  pat- 
terns," or  any  other  merry-makmgs  took  place ;  perhaps  the  assemblies 
were  originally  instituted  in  consequence  of  setting  up  toe  poles  in  those 
places.  The  midsummer-pole  was  always  called  craebh,  and  was  dressed 
with  considerable  taste  with  flowers  and  silk  kerchiefs  and  ribbons  \ 
it  was  generally  as  lofty  as  the  mast  of  a  sloop,  and  on  its  top  a  small 
basket  of  cakes  or  gingerbread,  and  a  large  bunch  of  parti-coloured 
worsted  garters  were  tied.  The  best  musician  attending  the  assembly 
was  always  selected  to  perform  at  the  foot  of  the  craebA,  or  pole ;  and 
the  best  dancers  vied  with  one  another  for  the  honour  of  wianing  the 
gingerbread  and  garters — ^the  young  man  got  the  garters,  and  the  lady 
the  gingerbread.  The  winners  were  held  in  as  high  estimation  as  if,  in 
days  of  yore,  they  had  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Olympic  games;  for 
they  were  said — "ffur  bkuain  nod  an  chraebh  as  lar  an  aenaich"  i.e., 
that  they  bore  away  the  prize  firom  the  whole  assembly;  and  many  a 
sweet  Irish  ditty  resounded  their  praises ;  and  it  was  always  their  own 
fault  if  they  remained  unmarried  to  contest  for  the  next  anniversary 
prize.  It  IS  a  pity  that  the  local  clergy  found  excuses  sufficiently  strong 
to  suppress  these  innocent  amusements — ^for  innocent  they  certainly 
were,  in  the  absence  of  extraneous  vice,  since  the  performers  knew  not 
the  origin  of  their  diversions. 
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The  May-pole  ceremony  was  evidendy  of  veiy  ancient  origin,  since 
tradition  itself  does  not  pretend  to  reach  it^  and,  therefore^  conjecture 
as  to  its  original  nse  may  be  pardonable.  A  gentleman  of  variea  learn* 
ing  and  of  splendid  talents,  who  has  made  large  collections  of  the  le- 
gendary and  traditionary  lore  of  the  country,  and  taken  much  pains  to 
reduce  them  to  a  system,  and  who,  if  this  sketch  meets  his  eye,  as  pro- 
bably it  shall,  will  kindly  pardon  the  unwarranted  use  of  his  remark^ 
writes  concerning  the  May-pole : — 

''Having  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  such  was  the  fact  (viz.  that  lakes  were  considered  as  types  of  the 
youi) ;  for  every  lake  in  Ireland  was  considered,  and  still  is,  as  draoidh' 
each,  and  that  all  islands  in  lakes  had  reference  to  the  same.    In  Hin- 
dostan,  as  lakes  are  types  of  the  youi^  so  islands  are  types  of  the  Lingam. 
Mountains  also — surely  all  the  Sliabh  Budhs  in  Ireland  at  least — were 
named  from  the  idea  of  this  object.    As  to  the  May-pole,  I  give  you  an 
extract  concerning  India  :-*'Poles  to  represent  the  Lingam  are  set  up  be- 
fore the  houses;  and  where  timber  is  not  to  be  had  conveniently,  they 
form  large  heaps  of  earth  or  mud,  to  represent  that  object/  In  Ireland  the 
same  practice  was  observed  200  years  ago,  as  may  be  seen  in  Yallance/s 
Collectanea,  voL  i.  p.  123.  In  a  description  of  Westmeath,  by  Sir  Henry 
Piers,  is  found : — '  On  Maj^-eve  every  family  sets  up  before  their  door  a 
green  bush,  strewed  over  with  yellow  flowers,  which  the  meadows  yield 
plentifully ;  in  countries  where  timber  is  plentiful,  they  erect  tall  slender 
trees,  whieh  stwd  high,  and  they  continue  almost  the  whole  year,  so  as  a 
stranger  would  go  nigh  to  imagine  that  they  were  all  signs  of  ale-sellers, 
and  that  all  houses  were  ale-houses.*  This  passage  refers  directly  to  West- 
meath, but  would  indirectly  appear  to  comprehend  many  parts  of  Ireland. 
It  remains,  however,  to  be  shown  that  the  ancient  Irish  under- 
stood the  May-pole  as  a  type  of  the  Lingam.    In  the  absence  of  direct 
proof,  I  think  we  have  strong  inferential  evidence  that  they  did  so  un- 
derstand it.    Those  who  have  inquired  into  the  habits  of  the  peasantry 
must  perceive  that  absurdities,  I  shall  not  say  obscenities,  are  either 
openly  or  covertly  intended  in  that  section  of  them  which  rdates  to  the 
procuring  of  husbands.    The  search  for  vorms — ^the  plan  of  separating 
two  of  them — ^the  use  made  of  the  knife  employed  for  that  purpose,  are 
all,  unquestionably,  highly  obscene,  deservmg  of  general  censure,  and 
referring  to  the  May-pole,  or  May-bush,  as  a  type  of  the  Lingam.''     It 
is,  indeed,  well  known  that  the  May-bush,  like  the  heap  of  mud,  repre- 
sented the  pole  in  localities  where  timber  was  scarce.     May-bushes 
are—or  w«e,  at  least,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago — set  up  before 
ahnost  every  door  in  the  Counties  of  Louth,  Cavan,  part  of  Meath,  and 
Monaghan ;  the  custom  was  rather  on  the  decline  then,  and,  possibly,  is 
now  entirely  neglected.    The  people  could  not  tell  the  meaning  of  this 
custom,  except  that  it  was  merely  an  ancient  one;  and  yet,  it  must 
have  had  some  meaning,  since  it  was  considered  an  omen  of  some  mis- 
fortune should  the  bush  droop,  fall  from  its  place,  or  be  otherwise  re- 
moved, before  sunrise  on  May-day. 
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It  appears  that  on  the  festival  of  Bhavdnf^  generally  held  on  or  about 
the  first  of  May,  according  to  the  state  of  the  moon,  the  May-pole  cua* 
torn  is  prevalent  in  the  East,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  paper  in  the  '^Asiatic 
fiesearches/'  by  Colonel  Pearse.* — "  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  to  the  So- 
ciety, that  the  Sunday  before  last  was  the  festival  of  Bhav&nl,  which  is 
anncudly  celebrated  by  the  06pas,  and  all  other  Hindus  who  keep  homed 
cattle  for  use  or  profit :  on  this  feast  they  visit  gardens,  erect  a  pole 
in  the  fields,  and  adorn  it  with  pendants  and  garlands.  The  Sunday 
before  last  was  our  first  of  May,  on  which  the  same  rites  are  performed 
by  the  same  class  of  people  in  England,  where  it  is  well  known  to  be  a 
relique  of  ancient  superstition  in  that  country:  it  should  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  religion  of  the  East  and  the  old  religion  of  Britain  had  a 
strong  affinity.  Bhav&nl  has  another  festival ;  but  that  is  not  kept  by 
any  one  set  of  Hindus  in  particular,  and  this  is  appropriated  to  one  dass 
of  people :  this  is  constantly  held  on  the  ninth  of  ^ais^'h.''  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  Druidical  tenets  of  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
the  same,  and  had  a  strong  afKnity  to  the  religion  of  the  East,  since 
between  the  relics  of  it  lingering  both  in  Ireland  and  Britain,  so  dose 
an  affinity  to  the  Hindu  rites  of  the  present  day  is  found. 

The  sun  was  Yishnu;  and  Crishna  was  another  tenQ  in  religion  for 
the  same  planet,  as  may  safely  be  inferred  firom  Hindu  theology,  as 
well  as  from  the  Irish  word  CjteAr,  a  name  for  the  sun.  The  reason  for 
worshipping  Crishna,  or  the  sun,  oy  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in  the 
East,  is  much  more  intelligible  from  the  nature  of  the  Irish  ceremonies 
than  even  from  that  of  those  who  actualljr  profess  that  form  of  worshii) 
to  this  day.  The  Hindus  assert  that  Crishna  was  the  son  of  Devaci 
and  Yasud^va ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  conceal  his  birth  from  the 
tyrant  Cansa,  to  whom  it  had  been  predicted  that  a  child  bom  at  that 
time  would  destroy  him.  He  was  fostered  by  a  herdsman  named  Ananda, 
and  his  wife  Yasodd,  who  tended  the  dairy.  The  constant  companions 
of  the  god  were  a  crowd  of  06pas,  or  cow-herds,  and  66pis,  or  milk- 
maids ;  and  he  is  represented  as  spending  a  pleasant  life  among  his 
rustic  companions.  Hence  the  veneration  paid  by  cow-herds  and  milk- 
maids to  Crishna,  and  the  frantic  rollicking  of  the  same  dass  of  persons, 
in  some  parts  of  England,  up  to  the  present  time. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  Aswina,  flowers  were  offered  to  Sy&m^,  or  the 
Black,  an  epithet  of  this  same  Bhav^,  who  appears  in  the  Calijug, 
as  a  damsel  twdve  years  old.  Analogous  with  this  is  the  custom,  not 
many  years  ago  prevalent  in  some  localities,  of  carrying  around  from 
house  to  house,  the  figure  of  a  baby  or  lass,  apparently  about  the  same 
age,  on  May-day.  This  female  figure,  which  was  usuaUy  decked  out 
with  great  taste,  was  called  baMn  £eaUaine — ^in  English,  May-baby ; 
though  there  are  reasons  for  suspecting  that  baibin  should  not  be  trans- 
lated "  baby.''  The  baiiin  was  always  carried  by  young  girls,  who  usu- 
ally sung  the  old  Irish  pastoral,  ''  cu5Aii)A]t  ^h]t)  At)  f  Ati))tA  Mvvi''  (we 

•Vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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have  broQght  the  summer  with  us),  when  the  procession  reached  any 
dwelling-house,  the  attendants  used  to  exclaim  to  the  persons  inside, 
"  Seo  cii5A]b  A1J  f  Aii)|tA — beAi)A]6e  urbUcc  boi)  c-f  atijiia''  fhere 
Cometh  summer,  do  ye  salute  the  summer),  a  circumstance  strong 
enough  to  warrant  that  the  baibiu  ceremony  was  a  religious  one,  de- 
scended from  the  dark  days  of  Paganism. 

Though  this  paper  has  been  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length,  it  should 
not  be  omitted  to  state,  that  such  as  assembled  at  the  bonfires  on  mid- 
summer-eve, were  wont  to  dance  around  them,  and,  as  it  were, in  imitation 
of  the  old^Druidical  custom  of  dispensing  the  sacred  fire  to  the  people, 
each  person  carried  home  a  lucky  coal  or  ember  from  the  bonfire.  The 
same  custom  is  said  to  have  prevailed  at  the  Baal-fires  in  Dublin,  about 
forty  years  ago.*^  This  bonfire  dance  is  analogous  with  that  performed 
by  the  Ammonian  priests  around  a  fire,  in  honour  of  the  sun.  Bryant 
(vol.  i.  p.  336)  says : — "  The  Ammonian  priests  used  to  dance  round 
a  large  fire  in  honour  of  the  sun»  whose  orbit  they  affected  to  de- 
scribe. At  the  same  time  they  exhibited  other  feats  of  activity,  to 
amuse  the  votaries  who  resorted  to  their  temples.  This  dance  was 
sometimes  performed  in  armour,  especially  in  Crete ;  and  being  called 
Pvrric,  was  supposed  to  have  been  so  named  from  Fyrrus,  the  son 
of  Achilles.  But  when  was  he  in  Crete  ?  Besides,  it  is  said  to  be 
practised  by  the  Argonautic  heroes  before  his  time.  It  was  a  reli- 
gious dance,  denominated  from  ^i^f  (fire),  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied.'^  It  is  very  probable  that  dances  similar  to  those  of  the  Am- 
monian priests  had  been  anciently  practised  at  May  and  midsummer  fires, 
and  d^nerated  to  the  common  country  dances ;  for  old  folk  used  to 
relate  that  rustic  performers,  armed  with  a  pair  of  cudgels,  used  to  go 
through  a  kind  of  military  dance  with  great  dexterity,  around  bonfires. 
May-poles,  and  craeMs,    It  was  called  "  Colla  Ciotach's  march,"  and 

Enerally  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  Mac 
ahon  fanuly,  named  Colla  Ciotach,  or  Colla  the  left-handed ;  but  the 
suDposition  appears  to  have  been  erroneously  founded;  for  none  could 
tell  on  what  occasiou  it  was  invented,  or  even  when  this  Colla  himself 
flourished.  Whether  or  not  this  militair  dance  was  the  same  as  the 
"  Droghedy  dance,''  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  since  neither  ever 
came  under  my  personal  observation.  A  gentleman  who  has  had  an  op- 
nortunity  of  collecting  many  wanton  orgies  which  disgraced  wakes  in 
Munster,  says : — ''The  highly  obscene  manner  of  the  performance  of 
the  dance  called  'Droghed/  is  very  objectionable:  iu  it  one  party  is 
supposed  to  be  killed,  whereupon  the  music  becomes  plaintive ;  but  when 
this  party  revives,  every  symptom  of  rejoicing  ensues.  I  may  remark 
concerning  this  dance,  that  each  performer  uses  two  short  sticks,  and 
in  a  Hindu  painting  Crishna  is  represented  dancing,  with  a  stick  in 

^  This  custom  is  still  prevalent  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Ireland ; 
we  are  informed  hy  Mr.  Hitchcock  that  he  has  often  witnessed  it  in  Kerry, 
and  we  can  hear  testimony  ourselves  to  its  existence  in  the  County  of  Kil- 
kenny.— Edb. 
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each  hand;  he  is  depicted  nine  times— ^nce  with  each  of  his  nine 
06pis.  In  this  carious  picture  he  himself  plays  a  flute  sitting  in  the 
centre^  the  performance  being  enacted  by  the  06pis  and  himself. 
To  return  to  the  '  Droghedy/  it  is  the  Morris-dance,  which  I  have  seen 

?3rformed  in  Portugal  and  England — ^the  same  in  tune  and  action, 
he  common  notion  is,  that  it  was  introduced  into  those  countries  by 
John  of  Ghkunt,  son  of  Edward  III.,  but  I  think  it  was  practised  in 
both  England  and  Ireland  before  the  Bomans  came  into  Britain/' 

Tradition  also  relates  that  females  used  to  perform  on  these  occasions 
as  well  as  men.  The  principal  female  was  called  Amuid  ahugach,  and 
used  to  dress  in  a  vei^  fantastic  custume,  and  perform  a  very  frantic 
meaningless  dance.  This  character  has  long  since  ceased  to  perform 
her  merry  pranks  in  Ulster,  where  the  practice  is  said  to  have  princi- 
pally prevailed.  It  may  be  remarkea  that  the  title  Amuid  bears 
a  close  resemblance,  both  in  character  and  name,  to  the  Amida  of  the 
Ethiopians,  around  whose  statue  they  were  accustomed  to  dance. 
Here  we  come  again  to  sun  and  moon  associations ;  for  Budda  and 
Amida  are  the  principal  deities  of  the  Siamese,  and  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  sun  and  moon. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ANTIQUITIES. 


DiSCOVBET   OF  A  CiST  NBAE  FoiJLKSEATH  CaSTLB. — ^Thc  following 

statement  was  furnished  by  the  Bev.  James  Mease,   corresponding 
member  for  the  Ereshford  district : — 

A  ploughman  of  Mr.  Wrighf  s  of  Foulksrath,  in  turning  up  a  field 
near  the  castle,  last  April,  came  in  contact  with  a  large  stone,  within 
about  six  inches  of  the  surface.  Directions  were  given  for  its  removal, 
when  it  was  discovered  to  be  the  upper  stone  of  a  cist,  of  which  the 
following  will  be  found  a  pretty  accurate  description. — In  depth  it  was 
about  four  feet  from  the  general  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  formed 
of  two  parallel  waUs,  of  rough  stones,  without  any  cement.  It  was 
terminated  at  the  north  end  by  another  wall ;  at  the  soilth  no  wall  could 
b*  ^discovered,  though,  perhaps,  our  researches  were  not  carried  far 
euough ;  but  the  parallel  walls  appeared  to  come  to  an  end.  These 
walls  were  about  three  feet  in  height ;  their  length  seven  feet  and  a-half  ; 
the  interval  between  them  two  and  a-half  feet.  The  covering-stone 
which  was  placed  across  the  cist,  and  not  lend;hwise,  was  four  and 
a-half  feet  in  length,  and  one  and  a-half  feet  in  breadth.  All  the  stones 
were  limestone,  except  the  two  supporters  of  the  long  covering-stone; 
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these  were  ereenstone.  It  would  not  appear  that  any  part  of  the  cist 
was  covered  with  stone,  except  that  immediately  under  this  one  long 
stone.  When  this  was  laid  across  it^  clay  was  thrown  over  all^  and 
this  filled  every  part  of  the  chamber,  except  that  immediately  under  the 
long  stone.  The  direction  of  the  cist  was  from  north  by  west,  to  south 
by  east,  and  it  was  situate  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  from 
the  castle.  The  contents  of  the  cist  were — 1st.  A  layer  of  ashes,  about 
two  inches  deep,  all  over  the  bottom,  mixed  with  pieces  of  charcoal. 
2nd.  Several  considerable  masses  of  limestone,  which  appear  to  have 
undergone,  in  some  degree,  the  action  of  fire,  for  they  are  quite  soft, 
and  in  many  parts  easily  broken  and  crumbled  by  the  fingers,  yet  the 
crystallization  has  not  been  obliterated.  3rd.  A  quantity  of  bones, 
which  all  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  fore-quarters  of  two  sheep. 
4th.  A  great  number  of  snail-shells.  And,  5  th.  Three  small  pieces  of  sticK. 
These  latter  would  not  in  themselves,  perhaps,  be  calculated  to  attract 
much  attention,  were  it  not  that  they  are  precisely  of  the  same  shape 
as  those  a  large  number  of  which  were  presented  to  the  Society  some 
time  ago,  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  This  is  the 
first  time,  I  believe,  they  have  been  found  in  any  other  locality  except 
on  the  mountain  of  Comm-an-air,  near  Dingle,  where  Mr.  Hitchcock  got 
those  which  he  presented,  and,  therefore,  I  think  they  are  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.'^  I  mayadd,  that  there  was  no  trace  of  this  cist  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  With  regard  to  traditions,  there  is  a  doubtful 
one  of  a  battle  having  been  fought  in  this  field.  Bodies,  also,  have  been 
found  in  a  sand-hill  at  some  distance  from  it ;  but  the  opinion  with  re* 
gard  to  them  is,  that  they  were  placed  there  during  an  epidemic  disease, 
when  the  people  were  unwilling  that  they  should  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yard, 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  cist. 
I  shall  just  content  myself  with  stating  the  common  opinion  that  it  was 
a  tomb  for  the  reception  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  human  bodies.  But  I 
may  venture  to  propose  one  or  two  suggestions  as  to  some  of  the  re- 
mains found  in  it.  First,  we  know  that  the  heathens  oflered  sacrifices 
as  well  to  the  souls  of  the  departed  heroes  as  to  the  infernal  gods.  Of 
these  sacrifices  part  was  eaten*  Th^e  customs  are  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  Psalms  (cvi.  2S),  where  the  Israelites  are  charged  with  idolatry : — 
thej  ''ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead."  Query,  could  the  sheep  bones, 
which,  as  above  observed,  presented  only  those  of  the  fore-quarters, 
be  connected  with  such  sacnfices  P 

^  Yid.  TncMoc^ofu  for  1850,  p.  140.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Hitchcock 
observes,  that  the  Gomm-an-air  **  arrows"  are  all  made  of  yew^  a  sort  of  wood 
very  earl^  in  use,  and  nearly  indestructable,  which  would  go  far  to  establish 
their  antiqaity ;  he  also  asks  for  a  more  minute  description  of  the  pieces  of  wood 
found  at  roulksrath.  These  objects,  which  are  also  in  the  Society's  museum, 
are  of  ooA,  and  have  evidently  been  cut  into  a  skewer-like  shape  by  a  sharp 
instrument.  Mr.  Mease  would  further  suggest  a  possible  connexion  between 
these  and  the  sticks  used  in  dressing  the  ktiobs  of  £gypt,  as  also  the  ofiiXog  of 
the  Homeric  feaaU^INadp  book  i.  1.  405._Ed8, 
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Next^  as  to  the  small  pieces  of  wood  found  in  the  grave.  These  were 
called  "arrows/'  at  the  meeting  at  which  they  were  first  produced;  but 
there  are  many  objections  to  this.  They  would  be  very  inefficient ;  harder 
wood  could  easily  be  found ;  the  shape  is  quite  unsuited  to  the  purpose, 
one  side  being  generally  straight,  the  other  the  rude  segment  of  a  circle. 
Besides,  it  is  evident  they  must  have  been  cut  with  some  metallic  tool,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  the  people  of  the  period  possessed  more  formid- 
able weapons.  I  should,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  propose  as  a  conjec- 
ture that  they  were  simply  cut  to  form  fagots,  in  some  way  used  at  the 
incremation  of  the  bodies.  To  account  for  their  shape,  even  on  this 
supposition,  would  require  explanation.  I  would  suggest  that  it  was 
connected  with  some  unknown  superstition.  It  might  be  some  form 
of  hallowed  wood  used  for  what  to  them  was  a  solemn  purpose.  I  shall 
not,  however,  occupy  your  time  longer,  but  leave  the  description  and 
conjectures  in  your  hands,  with  these  additional  questions : — could  this 
trench  have  been  an  oven,  and  the  sticks  only  skewers  for  the  meat  P 
The  field  has  been  only  ploughed  once,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  subsequent 
tillage  some  discovery  may  set  this  matter  at  rest. 

[A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  object  of  the  curious  cist  brought 
under  notice  by  Mr.  Mease,  and  the  opinion  of  the  members  was  very 
much  divided,  as,  from  the  remains  found,  and  the  total  absence  of 
human  bones,  the  cist  did  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sepulchre.  The 
general  impression  seemed  to  be,  that  it  must  have  formed  a  primeval 
cooking  hearth,  or  place  of  sacrifice,  of  a  kind  hitherto  unnoticed  or 
unknown  by  our  antiquaries.  The  pieces  of  wood  discovered  amongst 
the  sheep  bones  were,  as  Mr.  Mease  observed,  exactly  of  the  type  of 
those  known  as  the  Comm-an-air  "arrows,''  and  some  of  the  members 
speculated  that  all  those  implements  were  used  for  a  similar  purpose  to 
our  butchers'  skewers,  which  they  so  strongly  resemble  in  shape,  and 
that  the  mountain  of  Comm-an-air  must  have  been  either  a  great  place 
of  feasting  or  of  sacrifice  in  the  days  of  Paganism. — Eds.] 

SouTERRAiN  BKNEATH  A  Church. — Mr.  Bichard  Caulfield,  of  Cork, 
informed  the  Society,  that  in  the  month  of  July  last,  he  had  ex- 
amined a  crypt  existing  beneath  the  church-yard  of  Dunbullogue,  about 
four  miles  from  Cork,  which  had  been  accidentally  discovered  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  wall  round  the  burial-ground,  but  was  immedi- 
ately closed  up  by  the  person  over  whose  grave  the  entrance  was.  On 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  discovery,  Mr.  Caulfield  excavated  the  spot, 
and  entered  the  souterrain,  which  he  ascertained  to  be  exactly  similar 
to  those  commonly  found  beneath  forts  or  raths ;  so  much  so,  that  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  church  must  have  been  originally 
built  in  one  of  those  ancient  earth-works.  Mr.  Caulfield  inclosed  a 
ground-plan  of  the  chambers,  which  were  two  in  number,  circular, 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  feet  high ;  they  were  ceiled  with 
small  stones,  so  firmly  embedded  in  a  species  of  tempered  clay  as  to 
resist  considerable  force  in  trying  to  extract  one  of  them.  The  cham- 
bers were  connected  by  a  small  passage  about  three  feet  long,  and. 
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ihrooffh  which  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forcing  his  body.  A 
second  passage  extended  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  chamber  thus  entered;  this  passage  gradually  con- 
tracted towards  its  termination,  and  is  formed  of  upright  blocks  of 
stone,  covered  by  large  flags.  Mr.  Caulfield  minutely  examined  this 
ioulerrain  for  Ogham  writings^  but  discovered  no  trace  of  any 
carving  or  inscription.  The  chambers  were  placed  north  and  south, 
and  lay  about  eight  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  burial-ground. 
The  parish  of  Dunbullogue  is  now  united  to  that  of  Carrignavar,  and 
forms  a  portion  of  the  corps  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cork. 

F&iHiBVAL  Bemains  IN  THE  MuLLiNAYAT  DISTRICT. — Mr.  Patrick 
Cody,  MuUinavat,  forwarded  descriptions  of  several  primaeval  remains 
in  that  district,  comprising  two  instances  of  rath  sauterrains;  the 
papera  were  illustrated  by  diagrams.  Mr.  Cody,  in  the  first  place,  al- 
luoed  to  the  ''  leac-mhar,  or  big  flag  of  Ballynoony,''  with  the  iaimh- 
leachi,  or  burying  earn,  as  it  stood  sixty-five  years  ago.  This  stone, 
as  its  name  imports,  is  a  large  flag  of  coarse  hard  granite,  set  nearly 
perpendicular,  fourteen  feet  in  height  from  the  level  of  the  ground. 
It  has  not  the  slightest  indication  of  ever  having  had  any  inscription 
on  it.  It  does  not  look  to  the  cardinal  points,  but  faces  about  N.W. 
and  S.E.  It  is  four  feet  six  inches  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  seven  feet  wide  within  two  feet  six  inches  of  the  top,  and  the 
average  thickness  is  eleven  inches.  It  has  never  been  hewn  or  dressed 
in  any  way.  But  what  makes  this  stone  particularly  interesting  is,  that 
at  the  date  above  mentioned,  there  stood,  twenty  feet  distant  from  it, 
in  a  south-eastern  direction,  a  conical  pile  or  earn  of  stones,  about  the 
same  height  as  the  flag,  the  base  of  which  was  of  a  circular  form,  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  by  a  trench  or  gripe  about  four  feet 
deep  and  the  same  in  width.  This  earn,  or  heap  of  stones,  was  removed 
at  that  time  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of 
stoning  the  road.  In  removing  it  there  were  found  three  square  cells, 
constructed  with  flags,  set  on  edge,  and  covered  each  with  a  single 
flag ;  each  cell  contained  an  urn,  nearly  filled  with  bones.  The  finders 
were  transported  with  joy,  carried  off  the  urns  and  concealed  them 
safely  until  night,  expecting  that  their  contents  would  become  gold. 
But  the  cocks  crew,  the  spirits  fled  not,  the  spell  remained  unbroken, 
their  golden  vision  was  at  once  dissolved,  and,  in  a  frenzy  of  disap- 
pointment, they  broke  the  urns ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  object  of  the  cam  in  which  the 
urns  were  found  being  sepulchral,  but  a  question  may  arise  as  to  the 
object  of  the  large  flag  having  been  placed  in  its  present  position,  and 
so  near  to  the  taimhleacht.  it  may  he  that  the  tainMeacht  or  earn 
only  was  considered  as  the  grave,  and  that  the  flag  was  set  up  as  the 
monumental  stone. 

To  the  N.W.  of  this  flag,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  distant 
from  it>  there  stood  a  rath,  which  was  levelled  with  the  adjoining 
ground  some  years  past,  in  the  levelling  of  which  were  found  a  great 
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number  of  neatly  polished  rectangular,  thin  laminae  of  ivorj,  or  at 
least  resembling  ivory.  Some  were  oblong,  about  two  inches  by  one ; 
some  were  square,  and  some  few  had  roand  holes  in  the  middle ;  none 
of  these  were  preserved.  Still  to  the  north  of  this  large  flag,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  perches  from  it,  are  the  remains  of  a  monument 
of  that  species  callea  by  the  Irish  leibe,  or  leaia.  It  is  a  structure 
nearly  of  an  oblong  shape,  composed  of  three  rows  of  flags  set  on  edge, 
standing  upright,  the  middle  row  dividing  it  into  nearly  two  equal 
compartments,  and  the  two  outside  rows  having  a  slight  convergency 
towards  the  centre  one,  on  the  eastern  end.  This  structure  was  covered 
with  large  flags,  which  were  also  removed  by  some  of  the  neighbouring 
people.  The  length  of  the  enclosure  from  east  to  west,  is  twenty  feet, 
and  it  had  a  considerable  inclination,  on  top  or  outside,  from  the  west 
to  the  east.  This  carious  relic  of  antiquity  stands  on  a  considerable 
inclination,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  to  the  south-east  and 
west  point  of  the  horizon,  but  on  the  north  the  view  is  confined  to  a 
short  distance.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  original  use,  it  has  no 
claim  to  tlie  character  of  a  sepulchral  monument. 

Mr.  Cody  next  called  attention  to  a  subterranean  cavern  in  the  town- 
land  of  Scart,  barony  of  Knock topher.  This  cavern,  which  consists 
of  many  chambers,  is  connected  with  one  of  those  circular  entrench- 
ments called  raths;  near  the  south  side  of  which,  but  outside  the 
fence,  an  opening  was  discovered  some  years  ago,  about  seven  feet  in 
depth,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  tunnel  or  shaft  of  about  two  feet 
square  and  four  feet  in  length,  leads  to  the  first  chamber.  Another 
tunnel  similar  to  the  former  leads  from  this  to  the  second  chamber,  and 
so  on  to  the  end ;  each  chamber  being  about  nine  feet  in  length,  six 
feet  high,  and  seven  feet  wide,  and  its  form  nearly  elliptical.  The 
sides  are  composed  of  large  stones,  each  succeeding  stone  projecting 
beyond  that  immediately  below  it,  until  both  sides  approach  to  within 
about  two  feet  of  each  other  at  top,  where  they  are  covered  with  a 
large  flag.  This  mode  of  structure  evidently  unfolds  the  arch  in  its 
embryo  state,  and  bids  fair  for  a  high  antiquity.  Within  the  rath  or 
fort,  near  the  south  side,  there  was  an  opening  or  pit,  about  six  feet 
wide  and  the  same  depth,  from  which  a  tunnel  appeared  to  lead  in  the 
direction  of  the  chambers  already  described,  but  this  part  was  never 
explored ,  the  entrance  is  now  stopped,  and  the  earth  levelled  down 
over  it.  He  (Mr.  Cody)  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  this 
cavern  himself,  as  all  the  approaches  to  it  are  now  closed  up,  but  the 
account  here  given  was  fully  authenticated  by  different  persons  who  had 
hitherto  examined  it.  One  man  explored  seven  or  eight  chambers ;  ano- 
ther three  only,  each  of  whom  gave  a  similar  account  of  the  interior. 

Mr.  Cody  next  described  a  subterranean  cavern  in  the  townland  of 
Killenaspig,  and  barony  of  Iverk.  The  chambers  are  in  every  re- 
spect  similar  to  those  last  described.  This  cavern  consists,  at  present, 
but  of  two  chambers ;  one  only  of  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining ;  the  other  being  partially  filled  with  stones ;  but  the  second 
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chamber  appears  to  be  of  much  krger  dimensioiis  than  the  first  one 
measured.  The  height  of  the  first  chamberi  from  the  roof  to  the 
floor,  is,  at  present,  three  feet  six  inches,  but  from  the  quantity  of 
accumulated  matter,  stones,  and  day  on  the  floor,  it  was  originally  about 
five  feet  high.  The  passage  from  the  first  chamber  to  the  second  is 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  high,  each  side  of  which  is  composed 
of  a  single  stone,  set  upright  like  a  door-post.  The  thickness  of  each 
stone  in  front  is  one  foot,  and  another  stone  of  the  same  thickness 
crosses  like  a  Untel  at  top.  The  sides  of  the  vault  are  composed  of  the 
rudest  description  of  masonry — ^the  stones  thrown  together  without  any 
order  as  to  the  beds  or  joints ;  nevertheless,  they  have  defied  the  power 
of  ages  to  impair  them.  Where  the  sides  approach  to  within  about 
a  foot  of  each  other  at  top,  each  chamber  is  then  covered  over  with  flags, 
rude  as  they  were  turned  out  of  the  earth.  No  stone  in  the  centre 
has  the  shghtest  indication  of  having  been  touched  by  a  tool.  This 
cavern  had  formerly  eight  or  nine  chambers,  but  all,  except  those  here 
described,  were  thrown  down  about  forty  years  ago.  It  was  also  sur- 
mounted by  a  circular  entrenchment,  no  vestiges  of  which  now  remain. 
There  are  no  traditions  extant  connected  with  it ;  nor  have  the  peasantry 
any  notion  as  to  the  original  object  of  the  structure. 

Some  farther  remains  were  described  by  Mr.  Cody,  situate  in  the 
townland  of  Bahard,  and  barony  of  Ida.  The  entrance  to  these  caves 
was,  at  present,  closed  up,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  supply  a  particular 
description,  but  from  the  account  given  by  the  occupier  of  the  land, 
they  would  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  found  at  Scart  and  Killenaspig. 
These  caverns  are  surrounded  by  a  circular  rath  or  enclosure,  sixty-two 
yards  in  diameter,  with  an  entrenchment.  The  area  of  the  rath  is  about 
four  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  land,  and  the  fence 
or  rampart  is  about  six  feet  in  height ;  the  fosse  is  filled  with  clay,  but 
the  traces  of  it  are  still  visible :  it  was  originally  about  fourteen  feet 
in  width.  The  late  Mr.  Tighe,  at  page  628  of  his  Survey  of  Kilkenny, 
makes  mention  of  underground  chambers  at  Bahard,  but  these  cannot 
be  the  same,  as  he  says  they  are  "  unaccompanied  by  a  rath.''  The  rath 
is  situate  on  an  elevated  locality,  and  from  the  singularity  of  its  posi- 
tion, no  doubt,  originally  gave  name  to  the  townland  on  which  it  stands; 
for  Bahard,  the  present  name,  is  merely  the  Anglicised  form  of  the 
Celtic  Rath-ard,  literally  the  chief  or  principal  rath,  or  the  rath  on  the 
height.  These  caverns  are  more  numerous  through  the  country  than 
might  be  at  first  imagined.  Some  are  to  be  found  at  Knockhouse  in 
the  barony  of  Iverk,  out  the  entrance  is  shut  up  now.  Some  of  them, 
however,  were  open  about  six  years  ago ;  others  were  to  be  seen  a 
few  years  ago  in  Corbally,  in  Iverk,  but  the  rath  in  which  they  were 
found  was  levelled,  and  the  caves  destroyed ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
one,  and  much  larger  than  any  which  have  been  described,  was  found 
about  eighteen  years  since  in  the  townland  of  Listerlin.  It  was  con- 
structed in  the  usual  way,  of  unwrought  stone,  without  mortar  of  any 
sort,  and  each  stone  projecting  beyond  that  immediately  below.    When 
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this  cave  was  opened  it  was  found  to  contain  an  am,  in  which  was  de-  ^ 
posited  a  quantity  of  bones  intermixed  with  ashes,  and  a  small  heap  of 
ashes  lay  on  the  floor  beside  the  urn.  A  covered  passage,  unexplored, 
leads  from  the  place  on  which  the  cave  stood,  in  the  direction  of  the 
moat  of  Listerlin,  another  interesting  monument  of  ancient  days.  This 
mausoleum,  for  so  it  may  be  denominated,  was  thrown  down  by  a  man 
named  Kennedy,  who  occupied  the  land ;  the  urn  was  broken,  and  the 
bones  mixed  with  their  kindred  earth,  and  nothing  now  remains,  save 
an  indentation  in  the  land,  to  point  out  the  resting  place  of,  perhaps, 
some  hero  or  sage  of  antiquity.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  urn  and 
bones  being  thus  found,  proof  is  afforded  that  these  caverns  were,  at 
least  in  part,  used  as  sepulchres. 

Ieish  Fossil  Dbek. — Mr.  Patrick  Cody,  Mullinavat,  reported  that 
on  the  11th  August,  1851,  some  labourers  who  were  employed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ToryhiU,  to  dig  up  peat  for  fuel,  discovered  a  head 
of  the  Cervus  Megaceroa  ffibemicus.  It  had  but  one  of  the  antlers 
adhering  to  it,  the  other  having  been  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1 849 
was  then  separated  from  the  bead.  Its  principal  dimensions  are  as 
follow : — distance  between  bases  or  roots  of  horns,  four  inches ; 
girth  of  horn  above  protuberance  at  base,  ten  inches;  diameter  of 
sockets  of  eyes,  two  inches  three-tenths ;  distance  between  the  eyes, 
nine  inches  three-tenths ;  from  centre  point  between  horns  to  tip  of 
nose,  one  foot  five  inches ;  distance  from  centre  point  between  horns 
to  tip  of  horns,  six  feet.  Six  teeth  (full  namber)  in  each  upper  jaw, 
which  are  as  sound  as  when  the  animal  was  alive.  Length  of  each  tooth 
(average),  one  inch  four-fifths.  Distance  between  tips  of  antlers,  eight 
feet  four  inches. 

Considering  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  extremity  of  the  right 
antler,  partly  by  decomposition  and  partly  by  fracture,  we  may  fairly 
rate  the  distance  between  the  tips  to  have  been  nine  feet.  These  re- 
mains were  found  about  eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
embedded  in  a  stratum  of  cockle-shells,  about  two  feet  in  depth.  It 
is  probable  the  remainder  of  the  skeleton  lies  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  head  and  antlers  were  found. 

Building  wtthin  a  Rath. — Mr.  W.  E.  Blackett,  referring  to  the 
paper  on  B4ith8,  by  the  Bev.  Philip  Moore,  published  in  the  TransaC' 
tians  for  1 849,  p.  22,  informed  the  Society  that  in  Besborough  park, 
parish  of  Fiddown,  County  of  Kilkenny,  is  to  be  found  the  only  rath 
which  he  could  discover  in  the  district,  which  appeared  to  have  contained 
traces  of  lime  and  stone  buildings  within  the  entrenchments.  This 
ancient  fortification  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  fifty  paces  in  diameter. 
Near  the  rampart,  on  the  south-east  side,  is  a  foundation,  in  the  shape 
of  a  parallelogram,  with  convex  curves  at  its  shorter  sides.  It  is  named 
Allan^s  Eath,  which  is,  of  course,  a  modem  appellation.  There  was 
another  rath  in  the  same  park,  called  the  Bath-more,  which  was  levelled 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  something  was  found  like  a  large  fire-place, 
as  it  was  described  by  the  peasantry. 
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FiLLAB-sTONES  AT  Oasrtdupp. — ^Mr.  Blackett  also  intiniated  that 
the  pillar-stone  referred  to  by  Mr.  Moore  as  existing  in  the  parish  of 
Owning^  near  Mullinabeg,  but  which  he  had  not  visited  (see  Trans- 
aetiaiu  for  1849^  p.  28)^  stands  on  the  townland  of  Oarryduff,  union 
of  l^ddown,  and  barony  of  Iverk,  and  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Tighe  in  his  Sur- 
vey of  the  Cornitv  of  lulkenny  (p.  627).  It  is  between  eleven  and  twelve 
feet  high,  and  three  feet  in  breadth  at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  where 
it  is  widest ;  being  about  two  feet  six  inches  wide  at  the  ground.  It 
is  cracked  down  the  middle.  There  is  said  to  have  been  another,  about 
half  the  size,  a  few  yards  from  it ;  this  was  sunk  in  the  earth  by  dig- 
ging a  pit  ander  it,  about  fourteen  years  ago.  Nothing  remarkable 
was  found  in  making  the  excavation,  as  he  learned  from  the  man  on 
whose  land  it  stood,  and  who  helped  to  destroy  it.  Mr.  Tighe  makes 
no  mention  of  this  second  stone.  The  remaining  stone  is  (xHei  "  the 
long  stone  of  Garryduff.'^  It  stands  in  a  valley  between  two  hills. 
There  are  no  traditions  about  it,  nor  are  there  any  other  very  remark- 
able stones  of  memorial  in  the  district. 
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MEDIJIVAL  PERIOD. 


ON  THE  PROJECTED  PLANTATION  OF  OEMOND  BY 
KING  CHARLES  I. 

BT  JOHN  P.   PRENDEBGAST,  ESQ.^  BABMSTEB-AT-ULW. 

[Read  at  tie  Meeting  of  July  9tA.] 

The  violent  proceedings  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  with  respect  to  the 
confiscation  of  Connaught  and  Clare  are  well  known.  Aboat  the  year 
1635^  by  means  of  threats  and  heavy  fines  imposed  on  the  jurors^  he 
obtained  from  the  several  Grand  Inquests^  summoned  in  the  respective 
counties^  findings  entitling  the  king  to  nearly  the  entire  of  that  pro- 
vince, with  a  view  to  planting  it  with  new  settlers  from  England,  in  the 
same  way  as  king  James  I.  in  the  preceding  reign  had  planted  Ulster. 

It  is  not  so  well  known,  however,  that  the  varions  baronies  that  now 
form  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary,  were  within  the  scheme  of  the 
new  plantation,  which  even  proceeded  so  far  that  the  king's  title  to  it 
was  found,  and  the  whole  territory  surveyed,  mapped  and  valued,  so  that 
(to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  William  Bazill,  attorney-general  of  Ireland 
for  the  lord  Protector  and  Commonwealth)  "  nothing  was  wanting  but 
distribution.*' 

The  general  ignorance  on  this  head  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  while  the  confiscation  of  Connanght  forms  a  very  remarkable 
episode  in  Carte's  sketch  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  introductory  to  his 
"Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond,''  that  writer  has  scarcely  touched  the 
projected  plantation  of  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary,  although  the 
territonr  laid  out  for  that  plantation  formed  the  earliest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished part  of  the  possessions  of  the  duke  and  his  ancestors. 

A  short  sketch  of  this  portion  of  our  history,  obtained  for  the  most 
part  from  unpublished  sources^  for  access  to  some  of  which  thanks  are 
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due  to  the  pr(»ent  noble  Marquis  of  Ormonde^  ma;  not  be  without 
interest. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  Norman  adventurers  in  Irekoid  was  Theo- 
bald Fitz  Walter,  ancestor  of  the  Butlers.  In  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
II.  he  had  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  North  lading  of 
Tipperary,  and  some  part  of  the  adjoining  territory  of  Limerick.  By  a 
deed  or  charter  of  the  time  of  king  John  (A.D.  1200),  still  preserved  in 
the  Castle  of  Kilkenny,  he  is  found  possessed  of  five  cantreds  and  a-hdf 
in  Munster,  viz. — "  the  Borough  of  Kildelo,  with  the  half  cantred  called 
Tmoghed,  in  which  the  said  borough  lyeth ;  the  cantreds  of  Eli 
CyCarroU,  Eliogarty,  Owurmontb,  Areth,  and  Wetheni,  and  also  Owe- 
theni,  CXKalethan,  and  Owetheni-Hoiffemanj  with  judgment  or  trial  by 
water,  or  fire  ordeal,  and  by  duel  or  combaf  * 

The  cantred  of  Ormond,  which  the  descendants  of  Fitz  Walter  in 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  preferred  for  the  style  of  their  earldom 
to  the  more  ancient  one  of  Carrick,  was  their  chief  manor,  in  the 
centre  of  which  Fitz  Walter  buUt  for  his  residence  and  the  seat  of  his 
jurisdiction,  the  castle  of  Nenagh — a  pile  that,  to  judge  from  its  ruins, 
must  have  been  almost  regal.  In  front  of  a  circular  keep,  unapproached 
in  height  and  size  by  any  similar  remain  in  Ireland,  stands  the  ruin  of 
a  great  baronial  hall  where,  no  doubt,  were  entertained  on  business  and 
at  festivals  the  freeholders  that  did  suit  and  service  for  their  lands  held 
of  the  manor,  that  district  being  at  that  day  planted  and  settled  by  the 
tenants  and  followers  of  Fitz  Walter,  who  held  by  knight's  service,  as 
of  the  castle  of  Nenagh.  Around  the  castle  grew  up  a  town,  inhabited 
by  English  artisans,  skilled  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  the  neighbouring  planters.  We  have  proof  in  the  Pipe 
BoUs  as  early  as  the  15th  year  of  Edward  L,  that  the  castle  was  then 
the  chief  pile  of  the  Butlers.  In  this  year,  before  delivering  to  Theobald, 
son  and  heir  of  Theobald  le  Boteller,  Ins  lands  and  manors  about  Nenagh, 
which  had  been  in  the  king's  (Edward  I.)  hands  by  reason  of  Theobald's 
minority,  Walter  de  la  Haye,  escheator  of  Ireland,  had  allowance  in 
passing  his  accounts  for  108s.  4d.,  ^' which  he  expended  in  works 
about  the  castle  of  Nanach  (or  Nanath),  between  the  morrow  of  the 
clause  of  easter,  in  the  15th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  king,  and 
the  same  day,  in  the  17th  year,  viz.,  in  repairs  of  houses,  and  in  build* 
iug  a  house  below  the  gate,  in  repairing  and  roofing  other  towers  and 
houses,  in  rebuilding  a  bridge,  gates,  and  pallisades,  which  were  thrown 

*  That  accomplisbed  Irish  scholar  and  historian,  John  O'Donovan,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  has  furnished  the  following  valuable  note  :^  "The  '  Borough  of  Kildelo' 
has  lonff  been  and  is  still  a  puzzle  to  me,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  Borris 
O'Leaffh  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  and  that  the  Truoghed  or  Cantred  belong, 
ing  to  It  was  the  old  barony  of  Hy.Lughhaidh  or  Ileagh*  now  included  in  the 
barony  of  Elioearty.  Ely  O'CarroU,  which  was  anciently  part  of  Munster  (and 
is  still  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Killaloe)^  comprised  the  two  southern  baronies 
of  the  King's  County.  Owurmonth  is  Ormond ;  Areth  and  Wetheni  are  now 
Arra  and  Owny  in  the  County  of  Tipperary ;  and  Owetheni,  O'Kalethan,  and 
Owetheni-hoiffernaQ  are  now  included  in  the  barony  of  Owney,  in  the  Comty 
of  Limerick." 
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down  by  a  stonn^  and  on  renairs  of  the  prisons — ^viz.,  in  laying  of  joists 
and  repairs  of  doors  and  locks,  bj  the  writ  of  the  king,  &c.  And  to  the 
same  Walter  Ml,  which  he  paid  to  the  constable  of  the  aforesaid  castle 
of  Nanach  forwarding  the  said  castle.  And,  for  the  sameperiod,  20s.  4d., 
which  he  expended  for  horses  with  military  harness,  viz.,  at  times  four 
horses,  and  at  times  six,  as  occasion  required,  for  maintaining  the  ward 
of  the  said  castle  during  the  war  of  William  de  Burgo."* 

That  here,  in  early  days,  was  not  only  the  residence  of  the  first  of 
the  Fitz  Walters,  but  the  place  also  of  his  affections,  appears  from  his 
having  built  in  the  meadows  adjoining  the  town  of  Nenagh,  in  the 
year  1209,  the  priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whose  graceful  ruins  are 
yet  seen  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  Tyone.t  And  on  the  slope  of  the 
deeper  mountain  which  overlooks  on  one  side  the  plains  of  Ormond 
and  on  the  other  the  rich  pastures  of  Limerick,  he  erected  the  abbey 
of  Owny  or  Abingdon,  to  which  his  body  was  carried  from  Nenagh  to 
be  buried  (Carte's  Ormond,  pref.  p.  xxi).  The  event,  probably,  that  de- 
prived Nenagh  of  the  residence  of  this  noble  family,  and  transferred  it  to 
Kilkenny,  was  an  insurrection  of  the  Irish,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
III.  On  that  occasion,  as  appears  by  the  records  of  the  Butler  family, 
preserved  in  Kilkenny  Castle,  the  Irish  of  Munster  drove  out  from 
the  territory  of  Ormond  all  the  English  gentry  and  freeholders,  and  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Nenagh,  but  were  unable  to  take  the  castle,  because 
of  its  great  strength.  The  following  is  the  account  of  this  important 
event,  as  given  in  a  memoir  of  the  Ormonde  family]: — ^the  writer  is 
speaking  of  James,  the  second  earl : — 

''  In  the  year  1348  he  slew  and  overthrew  the  O'Kennedies  that  raised 
a  rebellion  in  Ormond,  who  were  heiided  by  the  chief  of  their  sept,  Dani- 
el ^Kennedy,  whom  he  took  prisoner  and  hanged,  and  so  dispatched 
that  horrid  rebellion,  contrivcKl  by  all  the  Irishrie  in  Gonnaught  and 
Munster.  But  before  he  could  or  did  destroy  those  rebells,  they  had 
rooted  out  and  ruined  all  the  English  gentlemen  and  freeholders  that 
dwelled  in  Ormond,  whose  ancestors  for  a  long  time  had  inherited  and 
settled  there,  as  the  Berminghams,  Cantwells,  Coogans,  and  many  more 
of  English  extraction ;  and  rased  to  the  ground  the  town  of  Nenagh 
(being  then  a  town-corporate),  and  all  the  houses  and  castles  in  that 
country,  except  the  castle  of  Nenagh,  which  was  then  strongly  guarded 
by  the  said  James  earl  of  Ormond.'' 

Thus  deprived  of  their  English  neighbours  and  followers,  it  would  be 
natural  for  the  Butlers  to  prefer  for  their  residence  the  fairer  and  more 
civilized  district  of  Kilkenny,  where  also,  they  had  acquired  estates  at  a 
very  early  period.  In  the  reign  of  king  Bichard  II.,  James,  the  third 
earl,  built  the  castle  of  Oowran,  and  made  it  his  chief  residence  until, 
in  the  year  1S92,  he  also  purchased  from  Sir  Hugh  le  Despenser  the 

*  Extracted  from  the  Pipe  Bolls  in  Birmingham  Tower,  Dublin  Castle»  by 
the  Rev.  James  Qraves. 
t  Tjone,  i.e.y  Tigh  Eogham,  or  the  house  of  John. 
t  MB.*Kilkemiy  Castle. 
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great  estates  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  derived  from  the  heirs  of 
William  earl  Marshal,  who  had  obtained  them  by  marriage  with  Matilda, 
sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  earl  Strongbow.  In  this  purchase  was 
included  the  Castle  of  Kilkenny,  which  afterwards  became,  what  Neuagh 
had  earlier  been,  the  chief  seat  of  the  family. 

It  app^urs,  however,  that  the  castle  of  !N;  enagh,  though  its  strength 
defied  their  efforts  in  1348,  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish ; 
but  at  what  particular  period  this  occurred  is  not  so  plain. 

In  the  many  statements  of  title  prepared  about  the  time  of  the  pro- 
jected plantation  of  Ormond,  the  entry  of  the  Irish  into  that  territory  is 
always  assigned  to  the  reign  of  king  Henry  YI.,  a  period  in  which  the 
EngUsh  interest  in  Ireland  was  reduced  to  its  lowest  point  of  de* 
pression  in  consequence  of  the  Anglo-Irish  nobles  and  gentry  leaving 
the  country  to  take  part  in  the  civil  wars  then  waging  between  the 
adherents  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  supporters  of  king  Henry  YI.. 
The  loss  of  this  territory,  however,  occurred  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

In  the  Irish  annals  we  find  it  stated,  that  in  the  year  1396  died 
O'Kennedy,  ''lord  of  Ormond,*'  which  shows  that  even  then  the  Irish 
chief  had  resumed  his  position  in  the  mind  of  the  people  in  his  own 
territory.*  But  the  crown  lawyers  had  a  very  particular  reason  for 
placing  it  at  that  later  date,  which  was  to  bring  the  Irish  occupants 
within  the  operation  of  the  statute  passed  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
king  Henry  Vl.,  which  enacted  that  no  length  of  possession  should 
avau  to  give  the  Irish  a  title  to  retain  lands  acquired  in  this  period  of 
weakness.t 

The  true  date  would  appear  to  be  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  III.,  or  begining  of  the  reign  of  Bichard  II.,  as  set  forth  in 
the  following  statement,  also  prepared  about  the  period  of  the  projected 
plantation : — 

''  And  so  shall  you  find  other  liveries  sued  by  succeeding  heirs  [of 
Theobald  Fitz  Walter,  the  first  settler],  until  the  time  of  kingBichard 
II.,  when  the  intestine  wars  in  England  hindered  the  care  of  this 
kingdom,  which  opportunitie  (and  the  wars  in  France)  the  Irish  quick- 
ly perceiving  took  the  advantage  thereof.''^ 

This  nearly  agrees  with  the  statement  of  lord  James  Butler,  made 
about  the  time  of  the  recovery  of  the  manor  of  Nenagh,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  YIU.,  where,  complaining  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
lord  Leonard  Gray,  the  deputy,  and  of  his  enmity  to  his  father  as  a 
foe  of  the  Geraldines,  he  says,  that  the  lord  deputy  had  promised  to 
give  Fergananym  (Ferdinand)  (yConor,  the  earl  of  Kildare's  son-in- 
law,  Eoscrea  and  Nenagh,  '*whiche  hath  been  thes  160  yers  in 
Irishmen  is  possession,  unto  such  tyme  as  my  Lord  my  father  recover- 
id  the  same,  by  reason  of  the  Kinges  Majesties  graunte  to  him  therof, 

*  AimaU  oj  the  Four  Mtuterg, 
1 35  Hen.  ri.  c.  8.  Ir.  %  MS.  A.D.  1631. .^Kilkenny  Cutle. 
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oute  of  the  said  Irishmens  handes^  nowe  of  late/'*  This  letter  was 
written  in  the  year  15S8,  and  the  castle  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
in  the  year  1536,  as  appears  from  the  suggestions  then  made  to  the 
king,  that  it  should  be  recovered  by  the  royal  army,  it  must  have  been 
regained  in  the  year  1537,  and  thus  lord  James  Butler's  statement  would 
carry  back  the  date  of  its  being  lost  to  the  reign  of  king  Edward  HI. 

To  its  peculiar  situation  the  loss  of  the  districts  must  be  chiefly  attri- 
buted. Surrounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  woody  district  of 
Ely  O'CarroU,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Shannon,  there  swoln  into  a  lake; 
it  is  shut  in  towards  the  south,  by  which  side  alone  communications 
could  be  maintained  with  the  English  territory,  by  the  Keeper  mountains 
and  the  Bamane  (or  Devil's-bit)  range. 

In  early  times  it  would  appear,  from  the  following  authority,  that  Or- 
mond  formed  two  great  manors  co-extensive  possibly  with  its  subse- 
quent division  into  baronies : — *^  The  two  great  Manors  the  Earls  had 
in  Ormond,  were  Weperons,  now  called  by  the  Irish  Ballynaclough,t 
and  the  other  the  Nenagh ;  upon  these  two  manors  the  whole  country 
depended.  The  first  the  Earl  lost  by  the  Kennedies,  who  hold  it 
to  this  day ;  the  latter  the  Earl  hath  still  in  his  possession.''^  The 
Kennedys  here  alluded  to  were  a  very  powerful  clan  connected 
with  the  0*Briens,  who  held  possession  of  the  hills  of  Arra  (hence 
called  the  Mac-I-Brien  Arra),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  in 
the  County  of  Tipperary,  opposite  the  County  of  Clare.  Over  this 
territory  the  great  O'Brien  of  Clare  claimed  sovereignty,  which  he  only 
surrendered  under  treaty  with  king  Hennr  YIII.§  The  O'Briens  at 
one  period  had  possession  of  the  castle  of  rl'enagh ;  from  one  of  whom 
possibly  it  got,  among  the  Irish,  the  name  of  the  castle  of  Manna, 
by  which  it  was  known  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  YIII.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  was  only  recovered  by  Piers  earl  of  Ormond,  in  1537,  and 
the  king's  grant,  by  virtue  of  which,  according  to  lord  James's  ex- 
pression, he  regained  it,  forms  a  very  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
events  connected  with  the  history  of  the  projected  plantation  of  the 
territory. 

At  the  usurping  of  the  crown  of  England  by  Henry  of  Hereford, — 
that  time,  as  Chaucer  sings — 

*'  when  Bichard  was  deposed. 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  clo8ed"<^ 

the  earl  of  Ormond  followed  the  successful  fortunes  of  the  son  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  succeeded  Eichard  II.  as  Henry  lY.,  and  the 
earls  of  Ormond  became  thenceforth  great  court  favourites  with  the 

*  Lord  James  Butler  to  Cowley.  State  PapeTi^  Hen.  viii.,  vol  iii.  part  iii. 
p.  82. 

f  This  name  signifies  '<  Town  of  the  stone,"  Le.,  of  the  stone  house,  castle* 
or  fortress ;  and  I  incline  to  think  that  it  was  the  name  by  which  the  Irish 
called  Clough  Jordan.  The  Inquisitions  relating  to  the  castles  of  the  O'Ken- 
nedys  bear  out  this  conjecture.— -J.  O'Donovan. 

X  ^S.  A.D.  1631.— Kilkenny  OasUe. 

S  StaU  PaperSf  Hen.  viii.,  vol.  iii.  part  iii.  p.  362. 
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ihiee  saocessiye  princes  of  the  line  of  Lancaster,  Henry  lY.,  Henry 
Y.,  and  Henry  YI.,  and  were  thereby  induced  to  become  absentees. 

In  a  petition  of  the  noblemen  and  genti^  of  Tipperary  to  king  Henry 
YIII.  praying  that  Piers  earl  of  Ossory  might  be  given  the  government 
of  Tipperary,  they  say,  "  that  up  to  the  period  of  Henry  V/s  reign, 
they  had  always  been  well  governed  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  until  James, 
fourth  earl  of  that  name,  went  into  England.  That  his  son  and  heir 
James  earl  of  Wiltshire,  being  then  treasurer  of  England,  having 
his  two  brothers  John  and  Thomas  there  with  him,  being  in  great  es« 
teem  and  favour,  neglected  the  said  country  and  other  his  inheritance 
in  Ireland.  That  by  his  continued  absence  in  England,  his  kinsmen, 
who  had  been  left  each  in  command  of  his  sejfarate  district,  renouncing 
their  former  commands,  fell  together  by  the  ears,  disobeying  the  se- 
neschal, and  warring  one  against  the  other,  they  brought  that  County 
almost  to  destruction/'* 

This  James  earl  of  Wiltshire,  whose  absence  was  so  fatal  to  the 
good  government  of  Tipperary,  and  the  earl's  inheritance  in  Ireland, 
was  taken  prisoner,  fighting  on  the  Lancaster  side,  at  the  battle  of 
Towton-field,  and  was  beh^ed  at  Newcastle  and  attainted. 

His  brothers  John  and  Thomas  were  subsequently  restored  in  blood, 
and  respectively  succeeded  to  the  title,  the  latter  leaving  two  daughters, 
co-heiresses,  one  of  whom  married  Sir  William  fiuUen,  whose  grand- 
daughter, the  celebrated  Anna  Bullen,  became  wife  of  king  Henry  YIII. 

TJpon  the  death  of  Thomas  earl  of  Ormond,  without  issue  male, 
the  title  by  right  of  entail  devolved  on  Sir  Piers  of  Ormond ;  but  Sir 
Thomas  Bullen  earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  represented  one  of  the  heirs 
general,  insisted  that  it  passed  to  the  two  daughters,  and  was  thus  in 
abeyance ;  and  king  Henry  YIII.  being  then  anxious  to  gratify  the 
BuUens,  by  creating  Thomas  Bullen  earl  of  Ormond,  Piers,  rather  than 
oppose  a  kinff  who  was  said  ''  to  spare  no  woman  in  his  lust  nor  no  man 
in  his  anger,  surrendered  the  earldom,  and  was  content  to  take  the 
new  title  of  earl  of  Ossory. 

But  what  was  harder  still,  he  submitted  from  the  same  motives,  to 
the  earl  of  Wiltshire's  claim  to  the  Ormonde  estates  in  Ireland,  as  re- 
presenting the  heirs  general,  though  they  were  expressly  entailed  on 
Sir  Piers.  For  Thomas  earl  of  Ormond,  being  resident  in  England, 
and  unable  to  make  any  profit  of  his  Irish  estates,  made  a  settlement 
of  them  in  his  life  time  on  his  cousin  Piers,  on  condition  of  his  ren- 
dering a  fourth  part  of  the  profits  to  him  and  hb  heirs.  Piers  being 
thus  deprived  of  the  motive  to  exert  himself  to  recover  these  estates, 
the  Ormond  territory  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  ''  Irishrie''  at  the 
period  of  the  general  insurrection  in  I6S4,  known  as  Silken  Thomas' 
or  the  Qeraldine  rebellion,  in  which  Piers  earl  of  Ossory,  and  his  son 

*  This  curioiu  instramenty  which  is  of  the  year  15429  with  the  seals  and 
siflrnAtures  of  the  executing  parties  annexed*  is  still  preserved  amongst  the 
MJS.  treasures  at  Kilkenny  Castle.  The  seals,  which  are  on  slips  of  the 
parchment,  are  so  numerous  that  the  instrument  appears  as  if  fringed. 
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lord  James  Butler,  rendered  the  most  signal  services  to  the  crown. 
The  defection  was  so  general,  in  consequence  of  the  attachment  of  both 
English  and  Irish  to  tne  house  of  Eitzgerald,  and  this  rebellion  cost 
the  king  such  an  excessive  charge  to  put  it  down,  that  he  submitted  it 
to  his  council  whether  his  victory  might  not  be  considered  a  new  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  and  so  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  at  his  disposal,  as 
at  the  first  invasion.  Bat  being  advised  to  uie  contrary,  he  caused 
the  Statute  of  Absentees  to  be  passed,  vesting  in  the  crown  the  estates 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  Counties  of  Carlow  and  Kildare,  and 
those  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Waterford  in  the  County  of  Wex- 
ford; together  with  the  lands  of  all  the  English  abbeys  in  Ireland, 
on  the  grounds  that  these  noblemen  and  their  ancestors  had  by  their 
long  residence  in  England  given  occasion  to  their  esti^es,  which  were 
granted  to  them  for  the  defence  and  support  of  the  crown  of  England, 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  ''  the  wild  Irishrie,  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
kings  of  England  and  of  English  dominion,'^  and  that  in  the  late  re- 
bellion, those  who  dwelt  on  these  estates,  instead  of  being  aids  to  the 
king's  forces,  had  been  confederates  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald  in  his  attempt 
to  disinherit  the  king  and  his  heirs  for  ever  of  his  land  of  Ireland.*^ 

In  this  statute  were  included  the  estates  of  the  heirs  general  of  Thomas 
earl  of  Ormond.  But  Piers  earl  of  Ossoiy  had  at  this  time  become  so 
hiffh  in  favour  with  king  Henry  VIII.,  on  account  of  his  service  in  the 
field,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  done  with  any  hostile 
intent  against  him,  but  rather,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  these  estates 
from  the  claims  of  the  heirs  general,  and  so  to  enable  the  King  to  confer 
them  on  him  as  he  did  by  his  grant  under  letter  patent  in  the  following 
year. 

Bv  this  grant,  which  bears  date  at  Westminster  on  the  28rd  of  October, 
in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  YIII.,  and  is 
stated  to  be  made  '^  in  consideration  of  the  good  and  laudable  services 
performed  by  our  most  dear  cousin  Peter  Butler  earl  of  Ossoiy  and 
Ormond,  in  our  land  of  Irdand,  in  the  wars  there ;  and  also  in  consider- 
ation of  the  good  and  laudable  services  by  our  right  trusty  and  faithful 
James  Butler,  lord  Butler,  our  treasurer  of  our  land  aforesaid,  even  to 
the  shedding  of  his  blood  in  our  wars  aforesaid  against  the  Geralds  and 
other  our  rebek  there,  the  king  grants  to  said  Peter  and  James  and  the 
heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  said  Peter  (among  lands  in  various  coun- 
ties) the  lands  of  Carrickmagriffen,  Killenaule,  Knockgrafron,Castleturre, 
Thurles,theNenagh,  Roscrea,  Ballinry,  and  Channonstown  in  the  County 
of  Tipperary,  to  hold  of  the  king  and  his  successors  by  the  service  of 
one  knight's  fee.'' 

In  the  year  after,  viz.,  thirtieth  of  Henry  YIII.,  this  grant  was  con- 
firmed by  Act  of  Parliament,  all  statutes  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing,— the  effect  of  the  whole  being  to  ffive  Piers  earl  of  Ormond,  a 
dear  and  indefeasible  title  to  the  Ormonde  estates  in  Ireland,  freed  of  all 

•  28  H.  ▼ill.  c.  3. 
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the  claims  of  the  bein  general^  or  of  any  prejudice  from  the  former 
statute  vesting  them  in  the  king. 

This  was  the  king's  grant  alluded  to  by  lord  James  Butler  in  the 
year  1538,  as  that  under  which  Piers  his  father  had  lately  recovered 
Nenagh>  after  having  been  for  160  years  in  j)ossession  of  the  Irish. 

The  possession  recovered,  however,  seems  rather  to  have  been  an 
acknowledgment  of  title  here  and  there  than  any  actual  power  of  dis* 
posing  or  managing  these  lands.  Cowley,  in  the  plan  for  reconquer- 
ing and  replanting  Ireland,  which  he  submitted  to  king  Henry  YIII.  in 
1 537,  proposes  that  after  the  recovery  of  Wexford  and  the  country 
within  the  line  of  the  Barrow,  ''  the  Butlers  should  reinhabit  Ormond, 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Irishrie"  (State  PaperSy  Henry  VIII. 
vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  451).  It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  there  was 
no  planting  them  then  with  English  tenants.  In  the  year  1546,  the 
manor  of  Nenagh  is  described  in  the  Inquisition  taken  on  lord  James 
Butler's  death,  Ist.  Kdward  VI.  as  worth  nothing  '*  because  waste." 
And  at  the  year  1548,  in  the  Irish  annals,  O'CarroU  is  said  to  have 
bunied  Neuagh,  ''  both  monastery  and  town,''  from  the  fortress  out, 
leaving  no  English  except  a  few  warders  that  were  in  ''  the  tower  of 
Mac  Manus,*'* 

What  seems  to  have  been  done  was  to  get  some  of  the  O^Kennedys 
to  take  leases.  This  is  the  proof  of  possession  relied  on  by  lord  Or- 
mond at  the  period  of  the  projected  plantation.  '^  The  said  James  (he 
•alleges)  disposed  of  the  cantred  of  urmond  by  making  several  leases 
unto  several  of  the  CKennedies  and  others,  reserving  rents  out  of  every 
particular  ploughland,  and  amongst  others  the  chief  of  that  name  took 
a  lease,  the  counterpart  whereof  is  yet  extant."  With  this  in  those 
troublesome  times  lord  Ormond  was  obliged  to  rest  content,  leaving 
the  bringing  in  of  a  more  civilized  race  to  be  the  improvement  of  a 
future  and  more  favourable  period. 

We  are  now  to  leave  lord  Ormonde  invested,  as  far  as  king  Hen- 
ry YIII.  could  do  so,  with  the  possession  of  the  North  Biding  of 
Tipperary,  and  pass  to  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I. — an  interval  of  a 
century,  when  the  plans  for  the  improvement  of  Ormond,  unexecuted 
in  the  earlier  reign,  were  resumed. 

The  plantation  of  Ireland,  or  as  we  should  now  call  it,  the  colonising 
it,  or  settling  it  with  English,  has  ever  been  the  chief  secret,  or  maxim 
of  empire,  as  securing  tlie  dominion  of  England  more  and  more. 

''The  conquest  of  Ireland  began  by  plantation,"  says  Sir  John 
Whitelock,t  when,  on  the  13th  February,  1642-3,  as  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  he  recommended  to  the  care  of  the  Lords  the  Ad- 
venturers' Act,  the  first  of  a  series,  which  ended  in  the  planting  of 
Ireland  in  1654  with  the  Cromwellian  soldiery. 

*  *'  This  was  the  name  of  the  massy  tower  now  called  '  the  Round*  of  Ne  • 
naffh." — Four  Master s,  vol.  v.  p.  512,  ». 

T  Speech  of  Sir  J,  Whitelock  at  the  Conference  between  the  Lards  and  Com* 
9nons,    Small  4 to.  London,  1642.     Thorpe  Pamphlets,  Uoyal  Dublin  Society. 
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And  as  the  conquest  began,  so  it  has  been  contiuued.  In  king 
Henry  YIIL's  day  it  was  complained  that  the  blood  of  the  first  con- 
qnest  was  in  a  manner  worn  out  }*  and  the  statesmen  of  his  court  and 
time  were  full  of  projects  for  replanting  it.  Conquest,  they  urged, 
without  '^  inhabiting''  (another  term  for  colonising)  was  of  no  avail. 
Would  to  God,  writes  one  in  15S4,  that  it  would  please  the  king's 
highness  to  send  Englishmen  to  inhabit  here,  for  there  is  no  way  to 
the  reformation  of  this  land  but  that.t 

The  replanting  of  it,  however,  only  commenced  in  Philip  and  Mary's 
reign,  when  the  King's  and  Queen^s  Counties  were  planted.  Next 
followed  the  plantation  of  Munster  on  the  putting  down  of  the  Des* 
mond  rebellion,  when  queen  Elizabeth,  alarmed  at  the  Spaniards 
having  landed  to  the  aid  of  the  rebels,  commenced  ''  the  repeopling 
with  her  loyal  English  subjects"  of  the  four  southern  Counties  of  Cork, 
Waterford,  Kerry,  and  Limerick.^ 

This  plantation,  however,  was  destroyed  in  1598,  ''on  the  Black- 
water  overthrow,"§  as  Hugh  O'Neill's  victory  beside  that  river  in  the 
Counly  of  Armagh  was  called,  "  the  greatest  defeat  the  English  ever 
received  from  the  days  of  the  Conquest,"  when  the  Munster  planters 
were  rooted  out  in  the  twinUing  of  an  eye,||  ''making  the  work  of 
years,"  as  lord  Bacon  described  it,  "  to  be  the  spoil  of  days." 

The  plantation  of  the  six  counties  of  Ulster  was  next.  But,  besides 
this  well  known  work  of  king  James  I.,  he  resettled  Munster;  he 
planted  Leinster  wherever  the  Irish  had  hitherto  held  their  own  in  it^ 
as  Longford  which  was  (yPerrall's  country,  Wicklow  which  was  the 
CyToole's  and  Byrne's  country,  the  north  part  of  Wexford  which  was 
M'Murrogh's  and  Kavenagh's  country,  and  Ir^an  and  Ealcoursey, 
M'Oeoghegan's  and  Mulloy's  country,  which  he  added  to  the  Queen's 
and  King's  Counties  respectively. 

Of  Connaught,  he  planted  Leitrim  and  Boscommon,  hitherto  Irish. 
So  complete  was  the  work  that  there  remained  no  Irish  countries  for 
king  Charles  to  plant,  and  therefore  when  he  was  seeking  for  ways  at 
once  of  extending  the  English  interest  and  of  raising  money  without 
the  aid  of  a  parliament,  and  turned  to  &esh  plantations  in  Ireland  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  he  was  forced  to  the  hunting  out  of  old  titles  in 
the  crown,  whereby  to  set  aside  the  intervening  claims,  and  thus  reach 
lands  long  held  in  securitv  under  English  titles. 

Connaught,  though  held  by  men  of  ancient  English  descent,  under 

gitents  from  queen  Ehzabeth  and  king  James,  had  scarcely  any  English 
rotestants.    In  Sligo  there  were  not  above  one  hundred  and  forty 
altogether,  about  as  many  in  Mayo  and  Boscommon,  and  in  Galway 

*  Deputy  and  Council  to  the  King»  A.D.  1536.  State  Papers,  H.  viii., 
vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  338. 

fibid,  p.  308. 

{Articles  of  the  Plantation  of  Munster,  A.D.  1586.— Harris*  MSS.,  vol.  v., 
Boyal  Dublin  Society. 

§  Sir  T.  Phillips'  Letter  (1625)  to  king  Charles  i.  Harris'  Hibenuoa^  p.  131. 

I  A.D.  1603— Fynes  Moryson's  History  uf  Ireland, 
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of  Ph>(3estaiits  of  estate  and  influence  there  were  not  1000.^  ''  Here  a 
noble  English  Plantation  was  design'd/'t  And  the  means  to  it  was 
the  setting  up  of  an  old  title^  as  old  as  the  reign  of  king  Edward  lU., 
to  that  province.  Lord  Strafford's  proceedings  in  the  Inquisitions 
finding  king  Charles  I.  entitled  under  this  daim^  to  the  setting  aside 
of  all  the  numerous  interrening  patents^  are  well  known.  But  oesides 
a  title  to  Connaught,  it  was  thought  another  had  been  discovered  for 
him  to  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ormonde  and  other  baronies  in 
the  north  part  of  Tipperary^  and  some  adjacent  territories  in  Limerick^ 
the  estate  of  the  earls  of  Ormonde^  which,  by  the  Statute  of  Absen- 
tees, passed  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  vested  in  the 
crown. 

This  territory  was  altogether  inhabited  and  in  great  measure  owned 
by  mere  Irish.  On  reference  to  the  Book  of  Distributions  accompanying 
the  Down  Survey,  which  gives  in  its  first  column,  "  Proprietors,  anno 
1 641,^'  it  will  be  found  that  while  the  South  Biding  of  Tipperaty  was 
so  completely  in  the  hands  of  ancient  English  families,  that  not  the 
name  of  an  Irishman  is  to  be  found ;  yet  in  the  North  Biding,  in  the 
baronies  of  Kilnemanagh,  Kilnelongaky,  Owney,  and  Arra,  Upper  and 
Lower  Ormond,  the  lands  were  entirely  (except  as  to  the  demesne  lands 
of  the  earl  of  Ormonde)  in  the  possession  of  the  Kennedys,  O'Briens, 
Byans,  Gleesons,  Mearas,  Meaghers,  Magraths,  O'Hogans,  Dwyers, 
Carrols,  Egans,  and  other  men  of  Irish  nation  and  name. 

It  therefore  presented  itself  naturally  as  a  district  for  plantation. 
Accordingly,  the  king  by  the  following  letter  (A.D.  16S1)  directed 
commissions  to  issue  for  holding  Grand  Inquests  to  find  the  title  of  the 
crown  :^— 

''  Bight  Trustie  and  well  beloved  cozins  and  counsellors  we  greet 
you  well. 

''Whereas,  it  hath  been  generally  observed  that  nothing  hath  caused 
the  state  of  that^  oar  kingdom  of  Ireland,  more  to  flourish  than  that 

rt  and  Princely  care  and  judgement  observed  and  putte  in  practice 
>nr  late  deare  Boyal  Father,  King  James  of  blessed  memory,  in 
causing  divers  of  those  territories  and  counties  which  escheated  to  the 
Crown  to  be  planted,  and  by  that  means  civilized.  Wee,  therefore, 
thinking  it  fitte  to  imitate  so  glorious  and  goode  a  worke,  as  well  in  re- 
gard of  our  great  zeal  to  almighty  God  (which  in  the  whole  course  of 
our  government  hath  been  and  is  our  chiefest  care),  as  our  tender  and 
gracious  respect  to  that  kingdom,  where  we  desire  that  civilitie  and  good- 
ness should  be  known  and  embraced  by  those  which  as  yet  are  ignorant 
thereof;  wherefore,  we,  having  received  certain  information  that  the 
territories  and  counties  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond,  containing  two 
barronies  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  or  Crosse  Tipperary,  in  that  our 
realm,  doe  in  the  right  of  our  crown,  rightfully  belong  to,  and  are  law- 
fully come  to  us,  have  resolved  to  conferre  the  said  Territories  and  Coun- 

•  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  i.  p.  212.     Lord  Strafford's  Letters, 
f  Sir  Richard  Cox.  Hik,  AngHcema,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
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ties  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond  upon^och  British  undertakers  as  shall 
be  conformable  to  the  religions  established  in  the  Churches  of  our  other 
kingdoms,  and  every  way  obedient  unto  our  laws. 

"  But  yet  we  are  not  for  these  pretences,  how  faire  soever,  resolved 
to  leave  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  those  partes  destitute  of  sufficient 
means  to  support  themselves,  according  to  their  several  qualities  and 
degrees.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  our  just  and  lawful  titles,  as  well 
to  the  premises  as  to  all  other  lands  and  tenements  with  the  here- 
ditaments and  appurtenances  in  the  said  County  of  Tipperary,  or 
Crosse  Tipperary,  whereof  information  shall  be  given  unto  you  that  wee 
have  good  title  thereunto,  may  more  clearly  appear,  wee  do  hereby  re- 
quire and  authorise  you  forthwith  uppon  the  receipt  hereof  to  inform 
yourselves  of  the  same,  and  thereupon  to  cause  one  or  more  commission 
or  commissions  to  issue  under  the  great  scale  of  that  our  kingdom  unto 
fit  commissioners  by  the  advice  of  our  council  there  for  the  enquiry 
and  finding  by  one  or  more  inquisition  or  inquisitions  to  enquire  into 
our  right  and  title  to  the  said  counties  or  territories  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Ormond,  and  other  the  premises.  And  for  the  due  and  better  effecting 
thereof  our  pleasure  is,  that  such  of  our  learned  connsell  as  you  shall 
think  fit  may  be  employed  in  that  our  service.  And  that  the  natives, 
reputed  freeholders  and  owners  of  the  said  lands  may  have  convenient 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  to  be  appointed  for  the  finding  of  the  said 
inquisitions,  and  that  they  may  be  allowed  by  their  counsel  to  set  forth 
their  title  thereunto  if  they  have  any.  And  upon  return  of  the  said 
inquisition  to  be  taken,  or  upon  notice  of  any  inquisition  or  inquisi- 
tions formerly  taken,  or  that  shall  appear  by  any  other  matter  of  record 
finding  a  title  for  us  to  the  said  counties  or  territories  and  premises,  to 
certify  us  forthwith  of  what  shall  be  so  found  to  be  entitled  unto  as  in 
our  princely  judgment  we  shall  think  fit. 

'^  And  for  our  better  information  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
said  lands  and  premises  to  be  found  for  us,  we  require  you,  upon  th« 
finding  thereof,  to  take  order  that  all  the  said  lands  and  hereditaments 
may  be  surveyed  and  measured  by  sufficient  sworn  surveyors  as  in  such 
cases  is  usual.  And  it  is  our  further  will  and  pleasure  that  forthwith 
upon  receipt  hereof,  you  take  order  that  caveats  be  entered  in  the  offices 
'  of  our  several  officers  there,  whom  it  may  conceme,  that  the  said 
counties  or  territories  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond  and  the  premises, 
or  any  part  thereof,  be  granted  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
until  upon  your  return  of  what  title  snail  be  found  for  us  to  the  pre« 
mises,  and  the  said  survey  our  further  pleasure  therein  be  signified. 
And  these  our  letters,  notwithstanding  our  former  directions  to  the 
contrary,  shall  be  as  well  unto  you  our  justices  there  now  being,  as  to 
the  deputy  justices  or  chief  governor,  or  governors,  and  chancellor  of 
that  our  kingdom,  which  hereafter  for  the  time  shall  be,  aiid  to  all 
other  officers  and  ministers  there,  whom  it  may  concern,  a'  sufficient 
warrant  in  this  behalf.''* 

^  Cotemporary  MSS. — Kilkenny  Castle. 
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The  earl  of  Ormond  beaiing  of  the  intended  plantation^  presented 
the  following  petition  for  counsel  to  be  assigned  to  him  : — 

''The  humble  petition  of  Walter  earl  of  Ormond  and  Ossoiy. 

'*  To  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lords  Justices — 

"  Humbly  sheweth  unto  your  Lordships,  that  whereas  your  petitioner 
is  given  to  understand  by  common  bruit  in  the  country  and  not  other- 
wise, that  a  commission  is  intended  to  issue  shortly  to  enquire  and  find 
a  title  for  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  in  the  baronies  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Ormond  and  other  territories  m  the  County  of  Tipperary, 
where  most  of  your  petitioner's  estate  doth  lie.  Your  petitioner 
therefore  most  humbly  prayeth  that  your  Lordships  may  be  pleased 
(according  to  the  common  justice  of  the  kingdom  and  his  Majest/s 
letters  sent  over  concerning  the  plantation,  by  which  every  subject  is 
admitted  to  set  forth  his  title)  for  to  assign  unto  your  petitioner  com- 
petent counsel  to  declare  and  set  forth  his  titles  and  rights  at  that  en- 
quiry, if  any  such  be  intended,  and  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray.^' 

On  receipt  of  this  memorial  the  following  order  of  Council  was 
made : — 

'•5Martii,  1631-2. 

''  We  are  pleased  that  Patrick  Darcy,  Esq.,  John  Pollexfen,  Esq., 
and  James  Dillon,  Esq.,  be  all  of  counsell  with  the  petitioner  at  the 
grand  inquiry,  whereof  we  require  them  to  take  notice,  and  to  be  of 
his  counsel  accordingly. 

'*  A.  LoPTUs,  Canc* 
"  E.  Coeke/' 

Lord  Ormonde  also  sought  the  opinion  of  his  family  lawyer,  whose 
sensible  advice  appears  from  the  following : — 

''  Coppie  of  the  instructions  about  the  busyness  of  the  plantacon, 
by  Harry  Comerford. 

"  iNSTRircnoNS. 

''  A  petition  to  be  exhibited  to  his  Majesty  in  the  names  of  the  earle 
and  lord  viscount  Thurles,  setting  forth  how  the  said  earl  and  his  an- 
cestors have  successively  enjoyed  the  cantred  or  barronies  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Ormond  by  title  derived  from  the  crown  since  Henry  11.  his 
tyme  by  ancient  patents,  and  how  all  the  English  and  Irish  there  dwell- 
ing doe  hould  all  lands  they  possess  there,  of  the  manor  of  Nenagh 
now  in  the  said  earl's  possession,  and  doe  answer  suit,  rents,  duties, 
eustoms  and  services  for  every  foot  of  their  said  lands  to  the  said  earl 
yearly,  and  have  soe  done  from  time  to  time  as  by  several  offices  lately 
found  upon  the  demise  of  Thomas  late  earl  of  Ormond,  upon  full 
hearing  in  the  Court  of  Wards,  doth  evidently  appear,  soe  as  all  be  in 
effect  but  his  tenants  at  will  or  sufferance,  besyde  a  few  upon  whom  his 
ancestors  conferred  lands  there. 

''In  regard  whereof  the  said  earl  and  lord  viscount  be  now  humble 

•  MSS.— Kilkenny  Ca«tl«. 
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suitors  to  bis  Majesty  to  make  stay  of  a  plantation  intended  in  that 
county,  being  tbe  most  ancient  possession  tbey  bold  in  Ireland,  and  a 
main  and  great  part  of  the  sustentation  and  maintenance  they  have  of 
their  honors,  which  if  it  should  be  cut  off  by  this  plantation  would 
quite  disable  them  and  be  a  great  maim  to  their  estate,  and  therefore 
if  his  Majesty  might  be  entitled  thereunto,  or  unto  any  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Irish  there,  it  is  more  fit  and  proper  for  the  house 
of  Ormond  to  be  suitors  to  have  the  preferment  thereof  of  his  Majesty, 
for  their  manifold  faithful  and  remarkable  services  always  done  and 
performed  to  the  crown,  than  that  by  their  ruin  and  overthrow  others 
should  be  advanced. 

''  But  if  his  Majesty  will  not  be  pleased  to  grant  this  at  the  humble 
suit  of  the  said  earl  and  lord  viscount,  then  to  petition  that  his  High- 
ness may  be  pleased  to  give  directions,  and  caution  that  the  commis- 
sioners of  that  enquiry  [be  not  suffered]  to  have  hand  in  and  part  of 
that  plantation  of  that  country  either  mediately  or  immediately,  for 
some  of  forrain  counties  of  Ireland  made  lately  petty  purchases  from 
some  of  the  said  baronies  of  Ormond,  who  were  terrified  and  moved 
to  part  from  it  with  the  report  of  this  plantaticKi,  to  work  and  effect 
their  own  ends. 

'*  And  therefore  the  said  earl  and  viscount  are  to  petition  to  his  said 
Majesty  that  such  parties  be  secluded  from  being  commissioners  or 
jurors  at  the  said  enquiry,  and  that  the  said  enquiry  may  be  by  the 
most  substantial  and  best  men  of  quality  living  and  understanding  of 
the  County  of  Tipperary,  for  the  more  fair  and  indifferent  passage  of 
that  business. 

'^And  likewise  that  the  said  earl  and  viscount  are  by  the  same  or 
other  petition  to  sue  unto  his  Majesty  that  his  Highness  may  be  pleased 
to  express  in  his  directions  and  instructions  for  the  plantation,  whether 
the  Irish  natives  of  that  cantred  of  Ormond  are  only  to  be  planted,  or 
shall  the  ancient  Enghsh  natives  be  of  the  same  condition  and  respect 
with  the  Irish/'* 

On  the  other  hand  the  crown  lawyers  were  busy  preparing  the  case 
of  the  king's  title  to  Ormond.  It  would  seem  that  they  were  unaware 
of  the  entail  made  by  Thomas  earl  of  Ormond  of  his  Irish  estates 
on  Piers  Butler  to  the  exclusion  of  his  daughters,  the  heirs  general, 
as  also  of  the  statute  of  ^iOth  Henry  YIII.  confirming  the  king's 
re-grant  of  these  premises  by  patent  29th  Henry  VIII.  to  Piers  Butler. 
The  statute  was  not  a  printed  one ;  and  though  they  had  some  intima- 
tion of  the  patent,  yet  as  it  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  ordinary  rolls, 
they  pretended  to  doubt  if  it  passed  these  particular  lands,  or  they 
relied  perhaps  on  the  use  of  unscrupulous  means,  familiar  to  lord 
Straffoni,  of  setting  it  aside.  Two  other  difficulties  or  objections 
troubled  them:  one,  that  the  earl  of  Ormond  had  the  title-deeds, 
which  they  could  not  expect  his  assent  to  the  production  of;  the  other, 

•  MSS.—Kilkennv  Cattle. 
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that  the  Irish  of  Ormond  might  insist  on  their  ancestors  having  ac- 
quired a  title  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  as  against  the  Ormond 
family,  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Absentees,  so  that  nothing  thereby 
Tested  in  the  crown.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  reasonings 
of  the  crown  lawyers  on  the  course  to  be  followed  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  will  be  easuy  understood.  The  following  is  the  case  prepared 
by  them  : — * 

''  King  Heniy  II.  graunted  unto  William  de  Braosa  and  his  heirs, 
the  cantreds  and  territories  of  Upper  Ormond  and  Lower  Ormond,  Ely- 
ogartie,  Ikerryn,  Owney,  Kilnemanagh,  Kilnalongarty,  Ileagh  and 
Arra,  in  the  County  of  Tipparie.  William  de  Braosa,  2nd  of  King  John, 
graunted  the  premises  to  Theobald  Fitz  Walter  and  bis  heirs,  who 
graunted  them  to  several  English  tenants  to  be  held  by  certain  rents 
and  services,  as  both  Ormonds  to  be  held  of  the  manor  of  Nenagh, 
and  so  the  rest  as  of  other  manors.  The  premises  came  by  lineal  de* 
scent  to  the  heirs  of  the  said  Theobald,  until  that  in  the  tyme  of  King 
Henry  VI.  the  O'Kennedies,  O'Dwyers,  Meaghers,  and  others  of  the 
mere  Irish  (taking  advantage  of  the  earls  of  Ormond  being  absent  in 
England)  did  enter  into  the  premises,  and  killed  and  forcibly  outed 
the  former  tenants,  the  right,  tiUe,  and  interest  descended  unto  Thomas 
earl  of  Ormond,  who  didi  leaving  two  daughters.  28  Hen.  YIII.  all 
the  lands  of  the  heirs  general  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  or  whereunto 
they  had  right,  title,  or  entry,  are  given  to  the  crown.  To  prove  that 
the  heirs  general  of  Thomas  earl  of  Ohrmond  had  right  to  their  lands, 
it  appears  that  the  Kennedies  and  O^Briens,  at  the  tyme  of  their 
entiy  were  not  counted  among  English  subjects  but  Irish  enemies,  and 
not  amenable  to  the  laws,  then  by  the  statute  of  86  Henry  YI.  their 
ancestors  by  such  entry  lost  all  the  rights  which  they  any  wise  might 
pretend  to  the  said  lands  &om  them  and  their  heirs,  so  that  at  the 
making  of  the  statute  28  Henry  YIII.  they  had  no  right,  but  the 
right  still  continued  in  the  heirs  general  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and 
80  by  the  said  act  were  given  to  the  crown. 

''  Against  which  wiU  be  objected  that  in  the  year  after  the  passing 
of  the  Statute  of  Absentees,  viz.  29th  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  King,  by 
his  letters  patents,  did  graunt  unto  Piers  earl  of  Ormond,  ana  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  afi  the  lands  that  came  to  the  crown  by  the 
said  act  of  Parliament,  or  were  ancientlie  belonging  to  the  earls  of 
Ormond,  but  what  lands  in  particular  were  within  that  charter  or  pa- 
tent, we  cannot  tell,  for  they  rest  with  the  earl.  So  that  search  is  to 
be  made  in  England,  as  well  for  the  patent  of  King  Henry  11.  and  King 
John,  as  of  the  patent  of  29th  Henry  YIIL,  of  which  there  is  no  re- 
cord  to  be  found  in  this  kii^dom,t  as  appears  by  the  earFs  great  rolls 
produced  at  the  Court  of  Wards." 

•  MSS ^Kilkemiy  Castle. 

t  This  WAS  a  mistake:  for  tboueb  not  enrolled  in  Chancery,  it  might  have 
been  found  on  the  Memoranda  Bolls  of  the  Excheouer,  entered  in  Hilary 
Term,  34th  H.  viii.,  where  the  writer  has  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  it 
through  the  kindness  of  James  Frederick  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  the  (late;  Exche- 
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The  king's  counsel  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  aiising 
out  of  the  ancient  evidences  being  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
and  they  more  than  once  attended  before  the  lord  deputy  about  the 
preparing  a  case  for  the  Inquisitions.  Seijeant  Eustace  su^ested 
"  that  the  title  to  the  territory  being  in  the  crown''  (which  it  will  be 
observed  was  assuming  the  point  to  be  proved)  ''  the  muniments  of 
title  belonged  to  the  King,  and  that  lord.Ormond,  on  an  information 
to  be  filed  in  the  Exchequer,  could  be  compelled  to  bring  them  in  for 
his  Majesty's  avail/'* 

Lord  Orraond,  however,  though  he  knew  the  strength  of  his  own 
case,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  crown  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
the  ancient  title-deeds,  resolved  to  compromise  with  the  king,  provided 
his  own  rights  Were  preserved. 

This  was  so  well  taken  bv  the  deputy,  says  Carte,  that,  by  the  treaty 
made  pursuant  to  this  offer,  he  not  only  secured  his  own  lands  and  rights, 
but  also  in  consideration  of  producing  his  deeds  for  the  clearing  of  the 
king's  title,  he  obtained  a  fourth  part  of  the  lands  which  his  majesty 
should  take  to  himself  to  plant  (over  and  besides  the  parts  to  be  allotted 
to  the  natives),  and  1000  acres  to  each  of  his  friends,  John  Pigott, 
Gerald  Fennell,  and  David  Kouth,  Esqrs.,  upon  the  like  rent  and  terms 
as  the  planters  of  the  rest  of  the  premises  should  enjoy  their  shares.t 

The  holding  of  the  Inquisition  having  been  deferrisd  tiU  the  year 
1687,  and  the  12th  of  August  being  appointed  for  opening  the  com- 
mission at  Clonmel,  a  formal  agreement  was  entered  into  on  the  2nd 
August,  1637,  when  the  articles  were  signed  by  the  lord  deputy  and 
the  earl  in  the  presence  of  eleven  members  of  the  privy  council,  and 
the  lord  deputy  having  proceeded  to  Clonmel,  a  title  was  there  found 
for  the  king.  J 

quer  Record  Commission,  a  gentleman  skilled  in  the  highest  degree  in  the 
records  of  Ireland,  and  familiar  with  all  that  is  contained  on  the  Exchequer 
Rolls.  He  states  that  in  searching  for  Patents  these  rolls  are  often  overlooked, 
though  containing  enrolments  as  effectual  as  those  of  the  Chancery. 

•  MSS Kilkenny  Castle. 

f  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

X  The  Inquisition  is  enrolled  in  Chancery.  Among  the  Orders  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Ireland  in  1656  is  the  following  :—<<  21  st  May,  1656. — Whereas  it 
is  desired  by  Sir  C.  Coote,  Knight,  and  Bart.,  Lord  President  of  Connaught, 
and  Sir  Robert  King,  Knight,  that  Sir  Paul  Davis,  Knight,  might  testify  his 
knowledge  concerning  some  transactions  of  affairs  in  this  nacion,  in  the  late 
Earl  of  Strafford's  time,  and  in  particular  upon  what  grounds  the  late  King 
was  entitled  to  the  Irish  and  Protestants'  estates  in  Connaught  and  Counties  of 
Clare,  Lymerick  and  Tipperary,  and  upon  what  ground  the  proprietors  in 
Ireland  were  necessitated  to  take  new  letters  patent  of  their  estates  upon  en- 
crease  of  rents  and  alterations  of  tenures,  as  also  the  tenants  of  Archbishops, 
&c.,  to  take  new  estates  of  their  several  holdings  upon  ffreat  increase  of  rents^ 
&c.  It  is  thought  fitt  that  the  said  Sir  Paul  Davis  be  desired  to  give  meeting 
to  Mr.  Attorney- General  B^ill,  Sir  James  Barry,  and  Mr.  Recorder  Bisse, 
and  to  declare  unto  them  what  he  can  remember  concerning  the  defective 
titles,  Bishops'  Leases,  and  Orand  OflTice  in  Connaught,  as  aforementioned,  to 
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The  nature  of  these  proceedings^  together  with  the  title  of  the  earl 
to  the  territories  of  Ormonde  will  best  appear  from  the  following  suc- 
cinct account  prepared  by  the  earl  of  Ormonde's  counsel  upon  the  Be- 
storation,  when  it  would  seem  he  began  to  fear  lest  the  adventurers 
and  soldiers  might  claim  this  district  as  part  of  the  lands  to  be  allotted 
to  them  in  right  of  the  title  thus  vested  in  the  crown.  This^  as  shown 
already^  was  altogether  by  connivance  of  the  earl  of  Ormond  with  the 
lord  deputy,  and  therefore  with  the  earl's  assent.  There  is  therefore 
considerable  naivete  in  the  following  marginal  note  in  his  handwriting 
opposite  the  concluding  paragraph,  stating  the  omission  to  produce  the 
deeds  and  instruments  by  which  alone  it  came  to  be  so  vested,  "  My 
lord's  consent  to  it  not  to  be  inferred.^' 

*'  The  case  of  Ormond,  January,  1660  : — * 

"  King  Henry  II.  graunted  unto  William  de  Bruce  and  his  heirs  the 
cantreds  and  territories  of  Upper  Ormond,  Lower  Ormond,  Elyogartie, 
Ikerryn,  alias  Dowokerrin,  Owney,  Keilnemanagh,  Kilnelongkirte, 
Ueagh,  alias  Douoleagh,  and  Arra,  alias  Douarra,  in  the  County  of 
Tipparie.  William  de  Bruce,  2nd  of  King  John,  graunted  the  pre- 
mises to  Theobald  Fitz  Walter  and  his  heirs,  who  graunted  them  to 
several  English  tenants  to  be  held  by  certain  rents  and  services,  as 
both  Ormonds  to  be  held  of  the  manor  of  Nenagh,  and  so  the  rest  as 
of  other  manors.  The  premises  came  by  lineal  descent  to  the  heirs  of 
the  said  Theobald,  until  the  tyme  of  King  Henry  VI.,  the  O'Kennedies 
O'Briens,  O'Dwyers,  Meaghers,  and  others  of  the  meer  Irish  (taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  earls  of  Ormond  being  in  England) 
did  enter  into  the  premises,  and  killed  and  forcibly  outed  the  former 
tenants.  The  right,  title,  and  interest  descended  lineally  unto  Thomas 
earl  of  Ormond,  who,  by  his  deed  dated  28th  July,  in  the  20th  year  of 
King  Henry  YII.,  graunted  the  manor  of  Nenagh  and  its  appurte- 
nances, unto  his  cousin  ?iers  Butler  earl  of  Ossory,  and  dyed  himself 
in  England.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  !freland,  28th  Henry 
YIIL,  entitled  ^the  Act  of  Abseoties,'  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the 

the  end  they  may  prepare  and  ffive  an  account  thereof  to  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Great  Seal.— Dated  at  the  Castle  of  Dablin,  21st  Maj,  1656.'*— Pnw 
Council  Book,  p.  40.  And  among  the  Sterne  MS8.  there  is  this  paper,  which 
is  no  doubt  Sir  Paul  Davis*  answer  to  the  foregoing  Orders.  It  is  without 
name  or  date: — 

'*  Upon  what  grounds  the  late  King  was  in  the  time  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
entitled  to  the  Irish  and  Protestants'  estates  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
and  Counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary." 

**  A  commission  issued  under  the  Great  Seale  of  Ireland,  7  July.  13  Car.  i., 
to  enquire  of  his  Majesty's  title  unto  several  lands  in  the  County  of  Tipperary, 
by  virtue  whereof  an  Inquisition  was  taken  at  ClonmeU  1 2th  August,  1637 — a 
title  to  the  baronies,  cantreds,  and  territories  of  Upper  Ormond,  Lower  Ormond, 
Eliogarty,  Ikerrin,  Owney,  Keylnemanagh,  ^eUnalongarty,  Sleigh- Arra 
[Sleive  Ardagh^  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  from  the  Earls  of  Ormond  to 
King  Henry  viii.  by  the  Statute  of  Absentees,  so  to  King  Charles." — MSS. 
T.C.D..  F.  3.  15. 

•  MSS — Kilkenny  Caitle. 
51' 
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heires  general  of  the  said  Thomas  were  given  to  the  crowne  saving  the 
right  of  straungers.  King  Henry  VIII.,  88rd  October,  29th  year  of 
his  reign,  did  graunte  unto  Piers  Butler  earl  of  Ormond  and  Ossorie, 
and  to  his  son  lord  James  Butler,  and  to  the  heires  male  of  the  body 
of  the  said  Piers,  among  other  manors  and  lauds,  the  manor  of  Nenagh 
with  the  appurtenances.  And  afterward  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  held 
in  April  in  the  same  year,  the  said  graunte  and  all  other  graantes  made 
to  the  said  earl  and  lord  James  was  confirmed  and  made  good,  any  act 
or  statute  made  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  any  other  manner  of  cause 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

''The  said  James  disposed  of  the  said  cantred  of  Ormond,  by  making 
several  leases  unto  several  of  the  O'Kennedies  and  others,  and  reserving 
rents  out  of  every  particular  ploughland,  and  (amongst  others)  the 
chief  of  that  name  took  lease,  whereof  the  counterpart  is  yet  extant. 
And  after  the  said  Jameses  death,  Thomas  earl  of  Ormond  and  Ossorie 
took  these  rents.  By  an  office  taken  in  the  said  County  of  Tipparie, 
11th  day  of  August,  1637,  before  the  lord  viscount  Wentworth,  lord 
deputie,  and  others,  it  was  found  that  Theobald  Fitz  Walter,  the  first 
ancestor,  was  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  all  the  cantreds  and 
territories  aforesaid,  and  that  they  came  by  lineal  descent  unto  the  earl 
Thomas,  and  after  his  decease  to  his  heires  general,  and  that  by  reason 
of  their  absence  in  England,  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  Act  of  Absenties 
all  the  premises  became  forfeited  to  Kinge  Henry  YIII.,  where  he  was 
seized  in  right  of  his  crowne,  and  from  him  they  descended  unto  King 
Charles  I.,  his  right  heire :  AU  the  iitne  of  the  taking  of  which  office 
the  said  graunte  tnade  by  the  earl  Thomas  unto  Piers  f  which  was  made 
before  the  said  Act  of  Absenties  J  nor  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  whereby 
that  graunt  was  made  good,  did  not  appearCj  nor  were  produced/' 

Lord  Strafford  in  announcing  the  finding  makes  no  mention  of  any 
opposition  offered.  ''His  Majest/s  title  to  the  two  Ormonds/'  he 
writes,  ''  is  found,  and  the  people  extremely  well  satisfied,  desiring  no 
more  than  to  be  used  with  like  favour  as  the  natives  shall  be  in  the 

other  plantations  now  upon  the  wheel The  countries,"  he 

adds,  "  are  not  so  great  countries  as  Connaught  by  much,  but  I  assure 
you,  quantity  for  quantity,  I  take  them  to  be  twice  as  good.''* 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  in  the  king's  letter,  already  set  forth, 
a  very  accurate  survey  of  the  several  baronies  of  the  North  Biding  of 
Tipperary  was  made  for  lord  Strafford,  and  a  map,  with  a  valuation 
annexed,  was  deposited  in  the  surveyor-general's  office,  then  forming 
part  of  the  old  custom  house,  situated  in  Essex-street,  in  which 
building  were  also  subsequently  placed  the  privy  council  chambers,  re- 
moved here  from  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  in  Cromwell's  time. 

An  accidental  fire,  originating  in  a  main  beam  under  the  hearth- 
stone of  one  of  the  apartments,  having,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  15 

'Letter  to  Secretary  Cooke,  dated  CioDmel,  I5th  August,  1637 Strafford's 

Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
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Aprils  I7II9  consumed  those  buildingSy  a  portion  of  the  Down  Survey, 
and  the  entire  of  the  Strafford  survey^  perished  in  the  flames.'*^  A  very 
accurate  and  nearly  contemporaneous  account  of  it,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  Sir  William  Potty's  History  of  the  Down  Survey ;  for  Petty 
having  applied  for  the  use  of  it,  to  aid  him  in  making  his  Down  ad- 
measurements of  the  County  of  Tipperaiy  for  the  setting  down  of 
Cromwell's  soldiery,  upon  the  grounds,  amongst  others,  that  that  County, 
by  reason  of  the  transplantation  of  the  Irish  into  Connaught,  was  void 
of  inhabitants  acquainted  with  the  bounds  and  mears  of  the  forfeited  es- 
tates, the  commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth  for  Ireland,  by  their  order 
of  22nd  of  June,  1654)  directed  the  surveyor-general  and  major  Sym- 
ner  to  report  to  them  thereon.  The  report,  which  goes  into  great  de- 
tail, states  that  they  found  maps  and  books  of  reference  of  the  baronies 
of  Ikerrin,  Eliogarty,  Kilnemanagh,  Balnelongarty,  Ileagh,  Upper  and 
Lower  Ormond,  Arra,  Owney-Mulrian,  and  Owney-beg.  That  the  quan- 
tities in  each  surround  were  set  down  according  to  Vie  denominations 
as  one  ploughland,  i,  i,  ^  of  a  ploughland,  &c.,  and  the  auahty,  as  ara- 
ble, pasture,  meadow,  timber-wood,  shrubby-wood,  and  bog,  and  this 
again  into  waste  and  that  which  holds  a  proportion,  as  \,  i,  i,  in  value 
to  that  which  is  profitablcf  These  maps  were  on  the  scsJe  of  40 
perches  to  an  inch,  being  the  same  as  the  present  Ordnance  Survey,  and 
were  handed  to  Dr.  Petty  to  facilitate  or  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  a  Down  admeasurement  of  the  baronies  already  surveyed.  But  the 
requirement  of  Dr.  Pett/s  contract,  obliging  him  to  some  particulars 
not  expressed  in  lord  Strafford's  survey,  he  says  he  took  little  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  was  necessitated  to  emplov  Dr.  Patrick  Bagget,  of  Thur- 
les,  "  a  person  already  conversant  with  those  parts,"  to  go  over  it  again, 
and  alter  the  maps  as  required ;  and  to  this  day  Dr.  Patrick  Eagget's 
name  appears  in  the  Down  Survey,  af&xed  as  the  surveyor  to  the  several 
baronies  in  question. 
This  survey,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Petty's  account,  was  made  for  lord 

•  Whitelaw  and  Walsh's  History  of  Dublin,  pp.  472—8.  Such  is  the  state- 
ment. Yet,  that  some  part  remained  in  the  office,  appears  from  the  following 
certificate  of  the  deputy  surveyor-general  annexed  to  a  map  in  the  possession 
of  lord  Mountsandford,  given  in  the  note : — **  The  ahove  trace  (for  so  much) 
agreeth  with  a  piece  of  a  map  of  Strafford's  survey  of  the  parish  of  Kilcorkey 
in  the  barony  of  Ballintobber  and  County  of  Roscommon  (the  rest  being  de- 
stroyed when  the  Elephant  was  burned)  remaining  in  my  custody).  Feter 
Guarin,  deputy  surveyor-general.''-^^.  But  these  fragments  are  not  now 
forthcoming.  Another  trace  of  this  survey  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  A. 
8adleir»  Esq.,  of  Ballinderryi  Borrisokane>  was  shown  to  the  writer  in  March, 
1850.  Annexed  to  it  was  the  following  certificate : — '*  The  above  trace>  for  so 
much,  agreeth  with  the  map  of  the  earl  of  Strafford's  survey  taken  of  the  pa- 
rish of  Silbarron  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond  and  County  of  Tipperary, 
remaining  in  my  custodv.  Thomas  Dance.  Examined  the  22nd  June,  ITIO, 
by  Charles  Mooney."  It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  taken  just  before  the 
fire  of  April,  1711. 

t  Petty's  History  of  the  Down  Survey ,  pp.  54-56;  Irish  Archseologncal  Society. 
Dublin,  1851. 
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Strafford  in  the  year  1689.  Next  year  he  was  called  orer  to  England, 
and  impeached  in  parliament,  and  the  very  proceedings  now  detailed 
beeame^part  of  the  grievances  alleged  against  him,  forming  the  7th  arti- 
cle of  impeachment.*  This  article,  however,  was  never  intended  to  be 
prosecuted — ^it  had  served  its  end  when  it  had  swelled  the  train  of  the 
earl's  accusers,  and  was  accordingly  waved  at  the  trial ;  and  soon  after, 
king  Charles  wishing  to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  Irish  in  the  great 
struggle  which  was  now  too  clearly  seen  to  be  at  hand,  Agreed  to  con- 
firm the  estates  of  the  several  parties  aimed  at  by  lord  Strafford's  In- 
quisition, for  an  increased  rent  amounting  to  £2000  per  annum.  How 
little  it  was  consistent  with  popular  feeling  in  England,  or  with  the  in- 
tentions of  the  parties  in  power,  to  forego  this  plantation,  will  further 
appear  &om  the  complaints  made  of  the  abandonment  of  it  in  the  cele- 
brated *'  Declaration  of  the  Commons  of  England  concerning  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  in  Ireland,''  dated  25th  Jidy,  1643. 
In  enumerating  their  grievances,  the  king^s  lenity  in  this  matter  is 
made  a  serious  charge  against  him : — 

^'Before  the  rebellion  broke  forth  (says  the  Declaration)  the  earl 
of  Strafford  by  a  violent  endeavour  entitled  his  Majesty  by  office  to  the 
whole  Counties  of  Boscommon,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Galway,  and  Clare,  and  to 
a  great  part  of  the  Counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  by  which 
means  a  door  was  opened  to  settle  a  plantation  of  English  Protestants 
to  the  advancement  of  religion  and  the  safety  of  that  kingdom,  and 
however  the  proceedings  herein  were  not  to  be  justified  at  all  points, 
yet  when  the  committee  was  sent  from  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
JParliament  to  complain  of  divers  grievances,  they  had  no  particular 
direction  to  mention  this  for  one ;  neither  did  they  ever  attend  his  Ma- 
jesty to  complain  thereof,  until  his  Majesty  freely  offered  to  part  with 
his  title  to  the  former  proprietors.  But  on  the  contrary  did  by  their 
letter  importune  his  Majesty  that  he  would  not  part  with  his  title  to 
those  counties  and  lands :  and  that  the  plantation  of  English  Protest- 
ants might  proceed  as  was  formerly  intended."t 

It  mattered  little,  however,  to  the  Irish  proprietors  of  the  Ormonds, 
and  other  northern  baronies,  that  the  projected  plantation  of  English 
Protestants  was  not  carried  out  in  1640.  They  had  but  a  short  respite, 
and  were  soon  involved  in  a  calamity  that  included  alike  the  old  English 
of  the  South  Biding,  and  the  Irish  of  the  North  Biding.  In  1652 
the  war  consequent  on  the  great  rebelUon  being  near  its  close,  the  par- 
liament of  England,  by  their  ordinance  of  the  12th  August  of  that 
year,  reciting  that  their  arms  had  been  so  far  successful  that  the  total 
reducement  of  Ireland  might,  with  God's  blessing,  be  speedily  effected, 
''  and  to  the  end  that  the  people  might  know  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Parliament  to  extirpate  that  whole  nation,"  by  their  said 
ordinance  proclaimed  pardon  ''to  all  husbandmen,  ploughmen,  and 

•  Rushworth*s  Historical  Collections,  vol.  viii.  p.  64. 
t  Ibid,  vol.  V.  pp.  346,  347. 
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others  of  inferior  sort^  not  possessed  of  lands  or  goods  exceeding 
ten  pounds ;''  but  announcea  that  all  others  **  who  had  not  shewn 
their  constant  good  affection  to  the  Parliament  of  England/'  should  be 
banished,  some  to  foreign  parts^  the  rest  should  qnit  their  estates  and 
receive  allotments  for  their  support ''  wherever  the  ParUament  of  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  the  more  effectual  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the 
nation,  sho.uld  think  fit  to  appoint/'* 

In  accordance  with  this  announcement  there  issued  from  the  com- 
missioners of  the  parliament  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  on  the  14th 
October,  1653,  an  order  that  all  who  were  not  included  in  the  parlia- 
ment's mercy,  should,  themselves  and  their  &milies,  transplant  beyond 
the  Shannon  before  the  1st  May  following,  under  penalty  of  being  shot 
to  death  by  martial  law  if  found  after  that  date,  without  a  pass,  in  any 
of  the  other  three  provinces.f 

In  the  meantime,  their  estates  were  surveyed  and  Down-admeasured 
by  Dr.  Petty,  for  the  satisfying  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  soldiery. 
But  so  complete  was  the  desolation  of  Tipperary,  consequent  on  the 
transplantation,  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  that  knew  the  bounds  of 
the  old  estates,  remained  to  accompany  the  surveyors ;  and  the  govern- 
ment were  obliged  to  order  the  temporary  return  of  five  or  six  families 
from  Gonnaught,  acquainted  with  the  country,  to  show  the  bounds  of 
the  forfeited  estates-!  This  survey  was  completed  in  the  year  1654, 
and  in  that  and  the  following  year,  the  several  regiments  whose  lots 
fell  in  the  North  Biding  of  Tipperary,  were  there  set  down,  and  thus 
was  effected,  though  by  different  means  than  those  employed  by  lord 
Strafford,  the  projected  plantation  of  Ormond. 


ON  AN  ANCIENT  MONUMENTAL  SLAB  AT  ATHLONE. 

BY  T.   L.   COOKE,   ESQ. 

[Read  at  the  Meeting  of  May  Ith,"] 

It  is  now  more  than  six  years  since  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  cele- 
brated town  of  Athlone.  Having  had  a  spare  hour  while  there,  I 
rambled  to  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  which  once  belonged  to  the  order 
of  Conventual  Franciscans.  These  remains  stand,  dressed  in  the  vene- 
rable grandeur  of  antiquity,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  town.  The 
leligious  house  there  mouldering  in  decay,  was  founded  bv  Cathal 
Croibh-dhearg  O'Conor,  who  did  not  live  to  complete  the  building, 

*  Scobell's  Act$  and  Ordinances  of  the  ParUament  of  England, 
t  Printed  Proclamatum. — Kilkenny  Castle. 
X  Privy  CovneU  Book,  A.  6. 
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and  it  was  finished  in  the  year  1241  by  Sir  Henry  Dillon^  whose  final 
resting  place  its  consecrated  ground  became  in  three  years  afterwards. 

While  I  strayed  amidst  the  relics  of  other  days  in  searcji  of  any  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity  on  which  I  might  light,  my  wandering  steps  led  me 
unconsciously  amongst  the  many  grass-dad  mounds  and  more  formal 
tomb-stones,  the  memorials  of  people  long  departed,  which  environed 
the  crumbling  walls.  Nor  was  my  trouble  unrequited,  for  here  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  a  grave-stone  of  very  high  antiquity.  It  had,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  passed  until  then  unheeded  in  modern  times.  It 
lay  there  prostrate  and  neglected,  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
a  few  yards  to  the  south-east  of  the  dilapidated  entrance  to  the  body 
of  the  ohurch.  This  remain  of  other  days  is  a  plain  and  unassuming 
slab  of  freestone)  about  three  feet  long  by  a  foot  and  a-half,  or  twenty 
inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part ;  but  it  is  somewhat  wider  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other. 

There  is  a  cross  engraved  on  it  in  narrow  outline,  as  represented  in 
the  drawing  which  accompanies  this  paper.* 

On  the  upper  and  left  hand  comer  of  the  stone,  the  word  OR  is 
engraved  in  the  Irish  character,  and  the  word  4)0  occupies  a  similar 
position  on  the  upper  right  hand  comer.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  two  letters  comprising  each  of  the  words  just  mentioned,  are  united 
or  mn  into  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  monogram.  The  O,  in 
the  word  4)0,  is  much  lai^r  than  the  4).  This  obviously  was  done 
intentionally,  with  a  view  to  give  the  words  OK  and  4)0  a  similarity 
of  appearance.  The  two  woids  are  inclined  so  as  to  appear  upright 
when  inspected  from  the  direction  of  the  point  where  the  shaft  and 
arms  of  the  cross  intersect  each  other.  The  remainder  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, consisting  merely  of  the  name  'Cl)0KP2lj'Cl),  is  engraved  par- 
allel to  the  shaft  of  the  cross,  the  syUabie  TH)OH  being  on  one  side  of 
it,  and  PSlj'Ct)  on  the  other.  It  is  probably  superfluous  for  me  to  add 
that  the  complete  inscription,  OR  4)0  T!f)OHP2l)'Ct),  signifies  "  a 
prayer  for  Thorpaid.'^  Such  is  the  simple,  quaint  and  almost  obscure, 
yet  modest  maimer  in  which  the  monumental  inscriptions  met  with  in 
Ireland,  of  an  sera  prior  to  A.D.  1100,  are  generally  found.  They 
never  give  a  date,  and  they  sometimes  merely  record  the  name  of  the 
deceased.  Nevertheless,  they  generally  have  (as  in  the  instance  before 
us)  the  pious  words  OR  4)0,  or  OHO)Z  4)0,  viz.—"  pray,''  or  "  a 
prayer  for,''  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  person  commemorated. 

The  name  Thorpaith  (in  Latin  Torpadius)  has  been  diversely  writ- 
ten Thorpaith,   Torpaith,   Tairpaithe,   Torbath,  and  Tordath.    It  is 

*  Mr.  Cooke's  drawing  represents  a  slab  inscribed  with  a  Latin  cross,  the 
arms  of  which  are  connected  by  a  circle.  The  word  OR  occurs  on  the  upper 
right  hand  angle  of  the  stone,  and  t>0  at  the  corresponding  left  hand  angle. 
The  name  CY)ORP^CT)  is  divided,  Zhon  is  cut  paraUel  to  the  shaft  of  the  cross 
at  the  left  side,  and  p^ltCY)  in  a  similar  manner  at  the  right  side.  The  cross 
is  much  plainer  and  more  angular  in  its  character  than  is  usually  the  case  on 
ancient  inah  tomb-stones. — Eds. 
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ph>iiounced  as  if  spelled  Torpa,  or  Thoarpa,  according  to  the  linglisb 
sound  of  the  letters.  This  word  is  still  preserved  in  the  family  name 
CKTorpy,  or  Torpy^  which  is  common  in  several  parts  of  Ireland, 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  age  of  this  sepulchral  slab^  we  must, 
in  addition  to  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  letters  used 
in  the  inscription,  seek  for  the  time  in  which  the  deceased  lived.  In 
the  prosecution  of  such  research  we  discover  that  a  person  named  Tor- 
padius,  in  Irish  TXj/0}VP9X)T^,  was  a  scribe  in  the  monastery  of  Tal- 
laght.  County  of  Dublin,  and  that  he  died,  as  Dr.  Lanigan  (Eccl.  Hist. 
vol.  iii.  p.  329)  informs  us,  A.D.  873.  The  name  of  this  Torpadius 
is  mentioned  along  with  that  of  Aidus,  a  scribe  in  Boscommon — ^a  cir- 
cumstance which,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  roving  kind  of 
life  pursued  by  the  writers  of  that  time,  would  make  it  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  Torpadius  of  TaUaght  should  die  at  Athlone  and  be  interred 
there. 

The  monumental  ^tone  I  have  described  may,  notwithstanding  what 
has  just  been  written,  be  more  probably  taken  for  that  of  Torpath  of 
Breghmuine,  father  of  Blathmac,  who  was  abbot  of  Clonmacnoise,  and 
died  A.D.  896,  according  to  the  Chronicon  Scotorum.  The  entiy  in 
the  Chronicle  in  reference  to  this  Blathmac  runs  as  follows  : — 

"A.D.  896. — BUcbmAc,  p|t]i)cepf  CIuai)a  idac  Noff,  .i.  idac 
"CAiftcebAicb  bo  B]te^ii)A]i)|b,  b'ec." 

^'  A.D.  896. — Blathmac,  chief  (i.e.  abbot)  of  Clonmacnoise,  i.e.  the 
son  of  Taircedach  of  Brawney,  died.'' 

Colgan  fixes  Blathmac's  death  in  891,  being  five  years  earlier.  The 
difierence  of  a  few  years  between  the  times  thus  given  is  a  matter  of 
no  great  importance  on  a  subject  of  such  high  antiquity.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Breghmuine,  which  we  have  just  seen  that  Thorpaith, 
the  father  of  Blathmac,  is  described  as  being  from,  is  the  old  name  of  a 
district  in  the  County  of  Westmeath,  and  now  known  as  the  barony 
of  Brawney,  in  which  the  ruins  of  the  Conventual  Franciscan  monas- 
tery of  Athlone  stand.  The  funeral  stone  of  Blathmac,  son  of  Tor- 
path  of  Breghmuine,  is  still  extant  at  Clonmacnoise,  and  is  worthy  of 
notice  as  having  represented  on  it  emblems  borrowed  from  the  Pagans. 

The  Annals  of  Tighemach  inform  us  that  a  person  named  Torbaid, 
was  comarban  of  St.  Patrick,  previous  to  the  year  758,  when  his  son 
Gorman  died  on  a  pilgrimage  at  the  weU  of  St.  Fineen  at  Clonmac- 
noise. There  was  formerly  a  causeway  leading  through  the  bog  from 
Clonmacnoise  to  Athlone,  which  must  have  facilitate  the  intercourse 
between  these  places.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  it  is  the  Torbaid 
last  mentioned  who  was  interred  at  Athlone.  My  conviction  however 
is,  that  the  stone  I  have  described  was  carved  in  memory  of  Torpath, 
the  father  of  Blathmac.  He  is  described  as  Thorpath  of  Breghmuine, 
the  very  district  in  which  the  sepulchral  slab  has  been  found.  I  may 
add,  in  confirmation  of  my  own  opinion,  that  my  excellent  friend,  that 
able  antiquary  and  delightful  artist.  Dr.  Petrie,  is,  or  was,  when  I  had 
a  communication  from  him  in  August,  1849,  respecting  this  stone,  af 
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a  similar  way  of  thinking  with  me  with  regard  to  the  person  it  wafl 
designed  to  commemorate. 

The  Franciscan  monastery  of  Cathal  (yConor,  at  Athlone^  not  having 
been  fonnded  until  A.D.  1241,  it  seems  to  follow  from  the  evidence 
borne  by  the  Thorpath  monument,  that  the  site  of  the  monastery  must 
have  been  used  for  sepulture,  if  not  for  religious  purposes  also,  before 
that  house  was  founded  by  Gathal.  As  the  ruin  is  upon  the  bank  of 
the  Shannon  and  close  to  that  river,  it  might  have  been  from  the  wor* 
ship  of  the  moon  at  this  place  in  Pagan  times  that  Athlone  derives  its 
name,  which  is  supposed  to  be  from  ath,  a  ford,  and  luan,  the  moon. 
I  have  in  my  collection  one  of  those  bronze  antiques,  representing  the 
sun  (or  a  disk)  connected  with  the  moon  (or  a  crescent)  by  a  crooked 
stem,  around  which  are  coiled  two  pointed  wires  representing  serpents. 
It  was  found  in  the  Shannon,  close  to  the  monastery  at  Athlone,  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  constructing  quays  there. 
Yailancey  supposed  that  these  bronze  instruments  were  used  for  musical 
purposes.  But  he  was  greatly  mistaken  in  that  conjecture.  I  have  a 
small  one  of  them,  which  was  found  in  the  Eling's  County,  and  which 
I  believe  to  be  unique.  It  has  in  enamel  on  it  various  devices,  amongst 
which  is  the  arrow-head,  emblematic  of  the  sun,  and  the  sacred  tree 
as  a  dualistic  symbol,  I  suppose  these  articles  to  have  been  used  in 
religious  ceremonies.  The  small  one,  which  I  have  just  now  vaguely 
described,  appears  as  if  it  had  been  worn  merely  as  a  badge,  for  one 
side  of  it  is  quite  rough  while  the  other  was  highly  finished  and  orna- 
mented. If  we  suppose  the  sight  of  the  Franciscan  convent  to  have 
been  used  for  religious  worship  and  sepulture  in  Pagan  times,  that 
theory  would  account  for  the  same  place  being  adopted  by  Christian 
clergy,  and  also  for  its  continuing  to  be  a  place  of  interment  previous 
to  the  erection  of  Cathal  O^Conor's  monastery  there.  If  the  funeral 
stone,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  be  taken  to  be  that  of  the 
father  of  Blathmac,  and  it  shall  be  admitted  to  have  been  carved  soon 
after  his  decease,  it  is  a  piece  of  Christian  sculpture  of  the  great  age 
of  about  960  years.  How  many  a  day  and  night  have  gone  past  since 
Thorpath  died  I  How  many  generations  of  men  have  in  that  interval 
passed  away ! 

It  is  right  I  should  state,  while  sending  this  paper  to  the  Kilkenny 
Archs&ological  Society,  that  I  have  been  informed  that  colonel  H.  Jones, 
of  the  Boval  Engineers,  some  time  ago  sent  a  trace  of  the  Thorpath 
stone  to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  made  any 
communication  as  to  the  individual  it  was  intended  to  keep  in  memory. 
Neither  do  I  know  whether  he  claimed  the  discovery  of  the  stone  as 
his  own.  He  of  course  might  have  met  with  it  independently  of  its 
discovery  by  me.  In  justice  to  myself  I  may,  however,  state  that, 
previous  to  the  gallant  colonel's  communication,  I  had,  by  a  letter 
signed  with  my  initials,  dated  the  £2nd  April,  1845,  and  published  in 
the  MAlane  Sentinel,  drawn  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian  world  to 
the  fact  of  this  curious  monumental  relic  being  then  in  existence. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  ANCIENT  CRYPT  BENEATH  THE 
DEANERY  HOUSE,  WATERFOKD. 

BY  THB  VBEY  BEV..  EDWABD  NBWBNHAM  HOKB,  A.M., 
DEAN  OF  WATEBFORD. 

[Bead  at  ike  Meethtg  of  March  5^A.] 

It  was  always  known  that  a  large  vault  existed  beneath  the  deanery 
house  at  Watcrford ;  but  it  was  never  explored,  nor  was  it  known  how 
far  it  extended.  On  coming  to  reside  here,  in  January,  1851, 1  found 
this  an  object  of  interest  to  the  antic^uary,  and  proceeded  to  explore 
and  re-open  the  crypt. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  work,  we  found  the  end  of  the  crypt 
filled  with  rubbish,  so  that  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  entire  extent 
was  visible,  and  all  was  darkness,  no  ray  of  light  being  admitted  into 
it.  On  removing  some  of  the  rubbish,  there  was  discovered  at  the  ex- 
treme end  (the  south)  a  pointed-arch  door-way,  and  on  proceeding  with 
the  work,  this  was  found  to  lead  to  a  spiral  stair.  Proceeding  up  these 
stairs,  we  found  ourselves  in  an  apartment  adjoining  the  coach-house, 
the  entire  staircase  having  been  filled  up  with  rnbbish,  and  part  of  the 
offices  built  over  it.*  Having  removed  the  building,  the  staircase  was 
cleared  firom  rubbish,  and  made  to  open  into  the  garden.  This  was 
evidently  the  stair  of  a  round  tower,  leading  to  the  upper  story  of  the 
ancient  buildings. 

It  still  remained  to  find  the  origin^  entrance  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
buildings,  which  might  be  presumed  to  exist.  Perceiving  at  about  the 
centre  of  the  east  side  of  the  crypt  three  steps,  and  an  archway  over 
them,  as  of  a  porch,  I  opened  the  passage,  removing  a  wall  built  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  which,  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, proved  to  have  been  built  to  stop  up  the  original  entrance. 
After  removing  the  rubbish  and  earth,  and  ascending  five  steps,  I  came 
to  the  threshold  of  the  ancient  gate  of  entrance ;  still  proceeding  up- 
wards, and  ascending  in  like  manner  five  other  steps,  I  came  to  a  broad 
landing  of  flags,  which  must  have  been  the  original  level  of  the  exterior, 
and  which  is  at  the  level  of  some  gardens  adjoining  the  deanery.  I  was 
still  five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  surface,  and  found  the 
intermediate  soil  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  lime  rubbish,  and  the  debris 
of  old  buildings. 

To  reach  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  crypt  and  the  bases  of  the  pil- 
lars, it  was  necessary  to  remove  two  feet  and  upwards  of  rubbish  from 
the  entire. 

The  whole  length  of  this  crypt  is  sixty  feet,  the  breadth,  which  is 
uniform,  nineteen  feet.  The  arch  of  the  vault  is  a  semicircle,  and  the 
whole  is  supported,  and  divided  into  two  equal  aisles,  by  ''  massive 

*  The  present  deanery  and  offices  were  erected  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  since. 
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BTches^  broad  and  round/'  springing  from  ''  ponderous  columns,  short 
and  low  /'  evincing  the  character  of  the  original  building,  when,  like 
that  of  Lindisfarne — "  in  Saxon  strength  the  abbey  frowned/'  The 
counter  arches  are  semicircular,  springing  from  square  pillars,  cham- 
fered at  the  comers.  Of  these  pillars  there  are  five  custinct,  form- 
ing, with  two  pilasters,  six  arches,  running  from  north  to  south.  The 
height  of  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  eleven  feet — ^that  of  the  pillars 
six  feet  two  inches ;  the  distance  between  the  pillars  eight  and  a-half 
feet.  The  entrance  at  the  east  side  is  five  and  a-half  feet  wide.  From 
floor  to  threshold  of  this  entrance  are  five  steps  of  nine-inch  risers ;  and 
from  thence  to  the  original  level  arc  five  steps  more. 

The  spiral  stair  at  south  end  is  eight  and  a-half  fe^t  in  diameter,  and 
consists  of  twenty-one  winding  steps  of  six-inch  risers.  The  pointed 
door-arch  at  foot  of  stairs  is  seven  feet  to  the  point  of  arch.  The  win- 
dow of  stairs  is  three  feet  below  the  present  exterior  level.  l*or  the 
general  features  of  the  structure  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  accompa- 
nying faithful  wood  engraving. 

In  the  rubbish  on  the  floor,  two  feet  below  the  surface,  was  found  a 
coin,  having  on  one  side  a  ship,  and  on  the  reverse  three  ^^r^  de  lis  in 
a  lozenge,  with  the  word,  gbbobum,  inscribed  three  times  on  each  side, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  There  is  no  date  on  the  coin. 
It  is  believed  that  this  is  a  piece  of  the  blac/c  or  mail  monev  decried 
temp.  Edw.  IV.,  but  in  circulation  till  Charles  II.,  called  Nure^K" 
burgs.  There  were  also  found  several  pipes  and  bowls  of  pipes  of  a 
peculiar  form  and  small  bowl.  These,  it  is  conjectured,  may  have  been 
left  there  by  some  of  Cromwell's  soldiers.  A  very  few  human  bones 
were  also  foimd  at  two  feet  deep.  The  greater  part  of  the  pillars,  and 
the  entire  of  the  pointed  door-arch,  are  built  of  a  white  soft  stone,  which 
I  believe  to  be  Caen  stone,  the  rest  is  of  native  limestone.  There  are 
four  openings,  originally  windows,  but  now  beneath  the  outer  surface, 
at  the  west  side,  and  the  same  number  at  the  east  side.  It  is  probable 
that  the  crypt  extended  much  further,  but  was  cut  off  to  erect  the 
deanery  at  one  end,  and  the  town  hall  at  the  other. 

A  second  vault,  hitherto  used  as  a  coal-cellar,  extends  from  the 
northern  end  of  the  crypt  above  described ;  which  is  curious,  as  con- 
taining in  the  roof  brge  quantities  of  the  hurdle,  used  for  the  centreing 
of  the  arch  in  the  original  building  of  the  edifice.  In  a  brick  partition, 
dividing  ofiT  a  wine-cdlar  in  this  vault,  I  found,  built  up  and  plastered 
over  as  part  of  the  partition,  a  finely  carved  piece  of  oak,  apparently 
part  of  an  altar-screen,  measuring  seven  feet  by  twenty  inches,  in  good 
preservation. 

Within  twenty  yards  of  the  deanery  are  the  ruins  of  a  Franciscan 

abbey,  containing  some  fine  lancet  windows^  and  pointed  arches,  and 

several  curious  tombs  of  the  15th,  16th,  and  I7th  centuries,  and  a 

fine  mural  monument.    On  several  of  these  tombs  are  the  letters — 

'  the  meaning  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.    On 

R  one  of  the  tombs  representing  the  crucifixion,  &c.,  is 
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the  swoid  used  by  St.  Peter,  and  the  right  ear  of  the  servant  which 
he  cut  oSL 

There  is  a  fine  altar-tomb  in  the  cathedral  close,  one  half  of  which 
had  long  lain  buried  under  the  pavement,  until  I  restored  it  a  few  days 
fdnce.  It  commemorates  a  mayor  of  Waterford,  of  the  name  of  Bice,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  said  to  represent  his  corpse, 
as  it  was  found  twelve  months  after  interment.  Worms,  toads,  and 
reptiles  are  represented  crawling  out  of  the  body,  and  about  the  head 
and  stomach.  Around  the  sides  are  finely  executed  ba^reliefs,  repre- 
senting the  twelve  apostles  (six  at  each  side),  and,  at  the  head,  three 
bishops,  one  in  the  centre  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  holding  a  crucifix 
between  his  knees — at  foot  are  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Catherine 
with  her  wheel,  and  a  third  saint  The  following  inscription  in  Gothic 
characters  runs  round  the  recumbent  figure : — 

^fc  iccrt  3|8C0lbui{  Slier,  guon^cm  ti^in  iiitiu9  cltltttti^;  et  mannato 
i$tiu0  nejprUtttt  BLsterins  IBttun,  nj:or  tiu$*  ffl^uiftgniif  rtif,  gui  trsn^i* 
txi09  i^ta,  ptjU^t,  jplora ;  fium  qnoli  ttisif  tu^q^t  qtton  tfi  i  jpto  me  jprecor 
ore.  ^0t  no0trae  0ntti$  trtnifite  per  oftit  mortis,  B9$tti  €ixi0tt,  te 
9ttimn$  mi$tttx$,  (oar^omttif,  nui  fieirl^tt  tenimete  j^$tUto$,  noli  Hamnare 
tetrmjpto0. 

No  date  appears  on  the  tomb.  James  Sice  was  eight  times  mayor 
of  Waterford— viz.  in  1469,  1471,  1472,  1477,  1483,  1484,  1487, 
and  1488. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  HOUSEHOLD  EXPENSES  OP 
JAMES  EARL  OP  OSSORY. 

BY  THB   KEY.   JAMES   GKAVES. 

[Bead  at  the  Meeting  of  January  8^^.] 

The  household  expenses  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  have  long 
formed  a  standard  book  of  reference  to  the  historian  and  antiquary, 
no  other  dass  of  original  documents  serving  so  substantially  to  clothe 
the  dry  bones  of  history  with  flesh  and  blood.  In  the  Household  Book, 
as  we  pass  from  item  to  item,  we  see  the  man^  in  the  varied  relations  of 
Kfe,  rise  np  vividly  before  our  mind's  eye,  whilst  the  page  of  history 
bnt  too  often  exhibits  the  unsubstantisd  shadow  of  a  name.  Justly 
famed,  however,  as  is  the  Northumberland  Household  Book,  I  doubt  if 
an  equally  interesting  and  valuable  compilation  might  not  be  made  from 
the  vast  mass  of  household  accounts  preserved  in  the  Evidence  Chamber 
of  the  Castle  of  Kilkenny.  Besides  many  books,  regularly  kept  and 
audited,  four  large  shelves  are  filled  with  the  original  bills  and  accounts 
of  the  first  didce  of  Ormonde,  together  with  a  large  mass  of  similar 
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documents  relative  to  the  second  duke.  The  domestic  establishments, 
the  style  of  living — even  to  the  very  removes  of  the  dinner  or  supper— 
the  furniture,  books,  and  pictures,  the  building  and  farming  expenses, 
the  cost  of  travelling  &om  place  to  place — all  are  set  forth  with  the 
utmost  particularity,  and  the  receipts  and  vouchers  are  still  preserved, 
even  down  to  the '' herbmanV  and  "poulterer's''  acknowledgements 
of  sums  paid  them.  By  permission  of  the  marquis  of  Ormonde  I  am 
enabled  to  submit  to  the  members  a  sample  of  those  valuable  docu« 
ments;  and  I  hope  to  be  able,  on  future  occasions,  to  add  other  extracts 
bearing  on  the  same  subject. 

The  historian,  Carte,  has  left  us  an  admirable  memoir  of  the  first  duke 
of  Ormond,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  meagre  and  anonymous  "  Life,'' 
published  in  1747,  and  one  or  two  pamphlets  which  appeared  shordy 
after  his  withdrawal  to  France,  little  is  known  of  his  almost  equally 
celebrated  but  less  fortunate  grandson,  the  second  duke  of  Ormonde — 
a  nobleman  munificent  and  princely,  adored  by  the  people  of  England, 
but  vain  and  easily  led  by  the  designing  persons  who  surrounded  him. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  pliant  Thomas  earl  of  Ossory,  James 
lord  Thurles,  succeeded  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  dakedom.  He 
married,  first,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Laurence  Hyde,  earl  of  Boches- 
ter;  and,  on  that  lady's  death,  he  espoused,  secondly,  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  1 685,  Mary,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Henry,  first  duke 
of  Beaufort. 

The  household  expenses  of  this  period  of  the  earl  of  Ossor/s  life  are 
preserved  in  a  large  vellum-covered  book  entitled,  "The  account  of  what 
money  hath  been  received  and  paid  by  Phineas  Pett,  Servant  to  the 
Bight  Honble.  James  Earle  of  Ossory.  Beginning  the  25th  of  June, 
1685,  and  ending  the  9th  of  February,  1687-8."  The  income  for  this 
entire  period  was  £8083.  9s. ;  of  which  the  earl's  salary  of  £139.  6s. 
per  quarter,  as  gentleman  of  his  majesty's  bedchamber ;  a  quarterly 
allowance  of  £500  from  the  duke,  his  grandfather;  his  pay  as  colonel 
and  captain  of  horse,  amounting  to  £200  per  quarter ;  and  also  as 
colonel  and  captain  of  the  foot  guards,  being  about  £22.  17s.  8d. 
per  month,  formed  a  portion.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  £8155,  9s.  5d.,  being  an  excess  of  £72.  Os.  5d.  over  the 
receipts.  The  itema  of  expenditure  are  entered  separately  under  the 
several  months,  and  each  month's  account  is  signed  in  autograph, 
"  Ossory,"  and  "  M.  Ossory." 

Lord  Ossory  having  served  with  his  regiment  against  the  ill-fated 
Monmouth,  in  the  summer  of  1685,  under  July  21st  the  following 
entries  occur : — 
"  To  Mr.  Lauze,  the  Gentleman  of  the  Horse,  for  his 

disbursements  in  my  Lord's  Western  Journey  against 

Eebels    ...  ...  ...  ...  £29.     6.    0" 

myself,  for  my  disbursements  in  the  same  Journey  £12.     2.     6" 

And  on  November  6th — 
"  To  Mr.  Robert  Welch,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde's  Groom, 

for  a  horse  of  his  was  killed  in  the  West  ...     £6.     0.     0" 


"To 
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It  appears  from  various  itetns  in  this  account  that  the  marriage  of  lord 
Ossoiy  to  his  second  wife^  took  place  at  Badminton,  one  of  the  seats 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  There,  also,  the  newly  married 
cx)uple  spent  the  honey-moon.  The  marriage  took  place,  according  to 
Lodge's  Peerage  (Archdall's  edition),  on  the  3rd  of  August ;  under 
that  same  day  occurs  the  following  entry : — 
"  To  Mr.  Browne,  y«  Hackney-man,  for  carrying  my 

Lord's  Calesh  from  London  to  Badminton  ...     £4.     1.     C 

And  on  September  25th  were  paid — 
^'  To  the  Minister  and  clerke  of  the  Parish  at  Badminton, 

where  my  Lord  was  marryed,  6  guineas  at  19d.    ...     £6.     9.     6'' 

There  are,  besides  the  above,  several  other  curious  entries  connected 
with  that  locality,  and  indicating  the  length  of  the  bridal  party's  stay 
there,  viz.,  till  the  following  July ;  for  example : — 
^'  October  1st,  1685.  To  the  poor  at  Badminton,  whereof 

£2.  10s.  was  my  Lady^s  money  •••  •••     £5.     0.     0" 

''  October  13.     To  Mr.  Poulce  for  his  disbursements  in 

my  Lord's  Journey  from  Badminton  to  London     •••     £3.     7.     0" 
"  February  17, 1685-6.    To  Mr.  Prior,  Steward  to  the 

Duke  of  Beaufort,  for  4  half  puncheons  of  Gham- 

paigne  wine  •••  •••  •••  £32.    1.    6" 

"March  29,  1686.    To  the  Midwife  and  Nurse  at  the 

Marquesse  of  Worcester's,  when  my  Lord  was  Grod 

Father  to  the  child,  10  guineas  at  19d.  ...  £10.  15.  10" 

"  July  7th.    To  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  servants  at 

Badminton  •••  ...  •••  •••  £21.  10.     0" 

''To  the  chairmen  who  carryed  my  Lady  up  the  Hill  in 

her  Journey  from  Badminton  to  London  •••     £4.  12.     6" 

Next  we  have  lord  Ossory  brought  before  us  as  a  sportsman.    On 
the  20th  of  September  he  shot  over  the  duke  of  Beaufort's  covers  at 
Badminton,  and  gave,  a  large  price  in  those  days  :— 
"For  a  setting  dogg  ...  ...  ...     £6.     0.     0" 

"December  24.    A  Journey  to  Tilbury  a-shooting   ...    £4.    2.     8" 

Again,  February  18,  1685-6,  Mr.  Pett  paid  :— 
"To  Mr.  Dolep,  the  gunsmith,  for  2  guns  and  a  flask  £12.  18.    4" 

On  the  1st  of  September  foUowing : — 
"  My  Lord's  Journey  a-shooting  to  Earith,  3  daies  ...     £9.     0.     0" 

And  October  13,  Mr.  Pett  paid  :— 
"  To  Mr.  Holmes,  Minister  of  North  fleet,  for  a  setting 

dogg  ...  ...  ...  ...  £10.    0.    0" 

My  Lady's  pets  are  not  forgotten  either,  for  we  find  under  November 
7,  1685:^ 
"For  the  keeping  of  my  Lady's  Dogg,  JDorinda,  for 

two  years  and  a-half       ...  ...  •••    £5.     0.     0" 

Neither  did  she  fail  to  employ  herself  industriously  in  embroidery 
work:  for  the  steward  of  the  duke  her  father  supplied,    Feb.   17, 
1685-6:— 
"  Worsted  for  my  Ladies  Worke  ...  ...  £14.  18-    2" 
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And  no  donbt  it  was  for  the  conntess  of  Ossory  that  Mr.  Pett  paid : — 
"For  a  Tea  Table  ...  ...  ...     £8.  12.     0" 

Then  we  have  various  miscellaneous  purchases,  as  follows,  giving  a 
curious  insight  into  the  cost  of  such  articles  nearly  two  centuries  ago : — 
"  Oct.  18,  1685.    To  Mr.  Hall,  the  coachmaker,  for  my 

Ladies  new  mourning  coach  »..  ...£41.     1.     6^' 

"  To  Mr.  Young,  y«  Watchmaker  for  an  Allarm  Clock  £4.  0.  0" 
"  Dec.  24.    To  Mi.  Tompion,  y«  Watchmaker,  for  a 

Watch  for  my  Lady        ...  ...  ...  £21.  10.     0'' 

"  January  25,  1685-^.    To  Mr.  Tompion,  for  a  Watch 

for  my  Lord  ...  ...  ...  £22.     8.    4'' 

"February  21,  1686-7.    To  Mr.  Kirke,  the  Duke  of 

Ormona  s  upholsterer,  for  things  for  my  Lord  Thurles, 

his  cradle,  &c.  ...  ...  ...     £4.    4.    6'' 

"  July  1.    To  Mr.  Barnes,  y*  mercer  for  things  for  my 

Lord  Thurles  ...  ...  ...  £59.    0.    0'' 

Thomas  lord  Thurles,  the  only  son  of  the  second  duke  of  Ormonde, 
to  whose  nursery  concerns  we  are  here  introduced,  was  bom  September 
28,  1686;  and  dying  F^bruaiy  27,  1689,  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey : — 
"  September  27,  1686.     To  my  Lad/s  Midwife,  20 

guineas       ...  ...  ...  ...  £21.     0.     0*' 

"FebruaiT  3,  1687-8.    To  Mr.  Gratrick,  the  mercer, 

for  the  Damaske  to  hang  the  drawing-room  [probably 

in  lord  Ossor/s  house  in  London]      ...  ...  £15.     8.     0*' 

The  chaplain  had,  on  the  16th  of  the  previous  February,  £5  to  furnish 
his  chamber.  Lord  Ossory's  private  expenses  as  lord-in-waiting  at 
Windsor,  up  to  the  21st  of  August,  1686,  amounted  to  £29.  9s.  4d. ; 
and  at  the  marquis  of  Worcester's,  November  1st,  £10.  9s.  Id. 

In  the  winter  of  1685,  the  family  was  visited  by  that  then  unmiti- 
gated scourge,  the  small  pox,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  entries  :•— > 
"  December  8,  1685.  To  the  Doctors  when  my  Lady  had 

the  Small  Pox,  eighty  Guineas  at  20d.  ...  £86.  18.     4," 

"December  17.   To  Mr.  Poulce  for  a  peeceof  plate  for 

Mrs.  Pomroy,  the  Countess  of  Derby's  Woman  who 

attended  my  Lord  when  he  had  y«  Small  Pox        ...  £18.     0.     0" 
Neither  were  the  servants  of  the  family  uncared  for  in  their  sickness 
and  old  age :  the  item  for  ''the  blind  groom,''  is  particularly  interest- 
ing:— 
"  Nov.  10,  1685.    To  Mrs.  Francis  in  Charles  Street, 

for  Qranboe,  the  Black's  board,  and  y«  charge  of  his 

having  y«  Small  Pox       ...  ...  ...    £5.    6.    0" 

"  January  27,  1685-6.     To  Alice  Nach  for  Lodging 

and  Dyeth  for  y*  blind  Groom,  from  Lady  Day  to 

Christmas  following        ...  ...  ...  £18.  13.     0" 

"  November  15, 1687.    To  Mr.  Eawson  for  the  bhnd 

Groom's  allowance,  at  12d.  per  diem  to  3d  March, 

1686-7       ...  ..•  ...  ...  £21.     7.     6" 
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The  pages  of  the  household^  who  at  that  time  in  noblemens'  fa- 
milies were  always  persons  of  good  births  next  come  on  the  stage : — 
"Nov.  4, 1686.    To  Mr.  Peron,  Perriwigmaker,  for  2 

Perriwigs  for  y*  Pages     •••  ...  ...    £6.    0.     0 

"Nov.  18,  1687.    To  Mr.  Uoyd,  f  Pages  Dancing 

Master  in  full  ...  ...  ...    £7.  10.     6" 

The  Uem  which  follows  is  a  verv  curious  one,  illustrating  lord  Os- 
sor/s  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  the  price  paid  to  the  living  artists  for 
pictures  which  now  would  realise  ten  times  the  amount.  Vandervelde 
was,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  a  celebrated  painter  of  sea  pieces: — 
"  August  6,  1686.    To  Mr.  Vandervelden  the  painter, 

for  the  Picture  of  the  first  Sconervelt  Engagement 

against  the  Dutch  ...  ...  ...  £30.     0.     0'' 

"  Jdy  11,  1687.  To  Mr.  Vandervelden  the  painter,  for 

drawing  the  last  Dutch  Eight  in  six  parts,  &c.  ...  £41.  14.  0'' 
"November  15.    To  Mr.  Scath  for  Picture  Frames ...  £18.     0.     0'' 

I  regret  to  say  that  Yaudervdden's  paintings  are  not  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Ormonde  family.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  old  paint- 
ings of  sea  fights,  but  so  ill  executed,  that  they  cannot  have  been  the 
creation  of  that  celebrated  artisfs  brush.''^ 

The  last  items  I  shaU  extract  from  this  interesting  record  are  one  or 
two  entries  connected  with  lord  Ossor/s  regiment  of  horse ;  this  re- 
giment, to  which  lord  Ossory  had  been  appointed  in  July,  1684,  having 
served  under  James  II.,  ceased  to  exist  on  the  defeat  of  that  king's 
partisans  in  Ireland.  Some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  equipments 
of  that  corps  may  be  formed  from  the  cost  of  the  single  item  of  trum- 
pet-banners and  colours :— * 
"May  1,  1086.    To  Mr.  Halford  the  Herald,  for  the 

Collours  and  Trumpett  Banners  for  my  Lord's  £egi- 

ment  of  Horse,  in  parte  •••  ...  £100.    0.     0'' 

"  Nov.  80.  To  Captain  Halford  the  Herald,  in  part  for 

the  Collours  and  Trumpett  Banners  for  my  Lord's 

Begiment  ...  ...  ...  ...  £100.    0.     0'' 

"  Jan.  28,  1686-7.  To  Mr.  Halford  the  Herald,  for  the 

Trumpett  Banners  and  Horse  Collours  for  my  Lord's 

Element,  in  further  part  ...  •••     £89.    8.     0" 

"  July  27,  1687.    To  Mr.  Halford  the  Herald,  for  the 

Trumpett  Banners,  &c,  ...  ...  ...     £80.     2.    0'' 

Whilst  my  lord  paid : — 
"To  Captain  Lavallin  for  a  Horse       ...  £129.    0.    0" 

Mr.  Phineas  Pett,  who  seems  to  have  held  the  office  of  private  se- 
cretary to  the  earl  of  Ossory,  had  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum. 

*  By  "  Mr.  YanderTelden,"  may  be  designated  either  the  father  or  son  of 
that  name;  both  the  Yanderveldes  were  this  year  in  England. 
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MISSING  BECOJEtDS. 
No.  I. 

EECOBDS  OP  THE  KILKENNY  CONFEDEBATB  ASSEMBLY, 
A.D.  1642—1650. 

BY  JOHN  P.   PBENDEEGASTj   ESa.^  BA2EISTEE-AT-LA.W. 

{^Read  at  lie  Meeting  of  Jtmuary  8^A.] 

There  is  no  period  of  the  history  of  Ireland  so  interesting  to  the 
historian  or  the  lawyer^  or  so  important  for  the  statesman  to  study^  as 
the  sera  of  the  Great  Aebellion  of  1641.  Then  was  formed  that  ba- 
lance of  conflicting  interests  which,  founded  on  the  great  landed  set- 
tlement adopted  at  the  Bestoration^  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Irish  land 
question^  in  the  elucidation  of  which  a  full  history  of  the  Gromwellian 
settlement  would  greatly  aid. 

Unfortunately,  the  destruction  of  documents  connected  with  this 
sera  has  been  unusually  great,  and  it  therefore  becomes  the  more  im- 
portant to  rescue  or  bring  to  light  such  as  survive. 

The  two  great  classes  or  interests  between  whom  the  lands  of  Ireland 
were  dividqd  by  lot  in  1654,  were  the  adventurers  and  soldiers — ^the 
former  having  adventured  their  money,  in  1642,  towards  subduing  the 
rebels  in  Ireland,  on  condition  of  being  satisfied  out  of  such  lands  as 
should  be  forfeited  there — the  latter  having  Irish  lands  forced  on  them 
in  satisfaction  for  their  arrears  of  pay. 

The  committee  of  adventurers  who  sat  at  Grocer's  Hall,  London, 
transacted  the  business  of  the  great  body  of  adventurers  for  more  than 
ten  years,  i.e.,  from  the  time  the  money  was  advanced  until  they  re- 
ceived  lands  in  satisfaction,  in  1654,  and  thus  there  must  have  been 
accumulated  a  large  body  of  very  important  documents;  which,  if  not 
destroyed,  have  been  lost  for  all  the  purposes  of  history,  no  notice 
having  been  ever  taken  of  their  existence. 

The  proceedings  of  the  soldiery  were  carried  on  by  the  votes  and 
resolutions  of  g^ieral  committees  of  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  the 
acts  of  regimental  sub-committees  who  divided  and  set  out  the  lands 
to  the  several  troops  and  companies.  At  the  Bestoration,  all  these  re- 
cords were  brought  together  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  under  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  in  the  Irish  council  office,  in  Essex-street,  DubUn, 
where  a  great  fire  unfortunately  broke  out  on  the  15th  Apnl,  1711, 
destroying  the  council  office  and  surveyor-general's  office  adjoining, 
and  with  them  the  vast  mass  of  documents  which  was  then  lodged 
there.  All  these  documents  are  of  course  irrecoverably  lost.  But 
there  is  another  extensive  series  of  documents,  the  records  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  supreme  council  and  general  assembly  of  Confederate 
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Catholics^  otherwise  called  the  Eilkeimy  Confederates^  whichj  though 
missingy  have  not  been  destroyed,  and  may  yet  be  brought  to  light, 
if  attention  be  turned  towards  the  discovery  of  them. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance,  to  a  dear  under- 
standing  of  the  history  of  that  period,  of  the  records  of  a  government 
that,  commencing  its  sittings  in  iCilkenny  on  the  ISth  Noveifiber,  1642, 
for  nearly  ten  years  performed  all  the  offices  of  sovereign  power,  esta- 
blishing courts  for  administration  of  justice,  raising  armies  and  taxes, 
and  stamping  coin  in  its  own  name. 

That  mese  documents  survived  the  fall  of  the  government  whose 
acts  they  recorded,  and  were  for  many  years  deposited  in  the  public 
offices,  from  whence  they  were  afterwards  withdrawn  to  be  placed  in 
some  private  collection  (where  it  is  hoped  they  may  yet  be  found),  will 
be  abundantly  evident. 

Their  preservation  is  somewhat  strange,  for  it  is  usually  the  last  act 
of  a  defeated  and  proscribed  government  to  provide  against  their  books 
and  papers  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  power,  either  by  de- 
stroying or  concealing  them ;  which  latter  course  was  probably  taken 
by  the  council  of  the  Confederates,  as  it  was  nearly  four  years  after 
the  taking  of  the  City  of  Kilkenny  that  these  important  documents 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell's  government.  On  i5th  of  March, 
1650,  Kilkenny  surrendered :  but  it  was  not  until  the  month  of 
February,  1654,  that  the  following  order  was  issued,  which  shows 
that  these  documents  had  been  only  just  then  discovered, 

"  To  Colonel  Solomon  Bichards — 

**  Sir — Understanding  that  there  were  several  Books  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Confederate  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and 
other  papers  of  public  concernment,  lately  seized  and  come  unto  you, 
we  desired  Colonel  Sankey  to  send  for  them ;  and  he  hath  informed  us 
of  several  letters  he  writ  for  that  purpose,  but  hitherto  we  hear  of  no 
returns^  We  look  upon  it  as  a  business  of  very  great  weight,  and 
thought  it  our  duty  not  to  rely  upon  such  expectations  any  longer,  and 
therefore  have  sent  this  Bearer,  Bobert  Hill^rd,  one  of  our  Messen- 
gers, as  an  express  to  receive  them  from  you,  to  whom  we  desire  you 
forthwith  to  deliver  them  with  an  Inventory  thereof,  sealed  up  to  the 
end  they  m^  be  speedily  and  safely  brought  to  us  from  garrison  to 
garrison.  We  shall  use  no  farther  argument,  but,  in  expectation  to 
hear  speedily  from  you,  we  remain, 

"  Your  very  loving  friends, 
"Chaeles  Pleetwood,  Miles  Corbbtt,  John  Jones.'* 
"Dublin,  20th  February,  lesj/' 

"  Postscript — ^Tou  have  enclosed  sent  you  a  Commission  of  Enquiry 
after  other  books  and  papers  of  this  nature,  which  we  desire  you  may 
carefully  execute."* 

•  Privy  Council  Booky  A.  90,  p.  620. 
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''Ordered^  that  Colonel  Solomon  Aichards  be  and  is  hereby  empowered 
to  make  search  and  enquiry  after  all  such  books  of  entries  and  other 
papers  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  General  Assembly  of  the  Con- 
federate Catholics  in  Irdand,  and  of  all  or  any  other  Courts  or  Offices 
establisht  by  or  under  them :  and  to  that  end  to  send  for  parties  and 
witnesses,  and  to  examine  them  upon  oath  as  he  shall  see  cause.  And 
such  Books  and  other  public  papers  as  shall  be  so  discovered  to  seize^ 
or  cause  to  be  seized  into  his  handes  or  custody :  and  to  send  them 
from  time  to  time  by  the  hand  of  some  trusty  officer  from  garrison  to 
garrison  to  the  said  Commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth.'* 
"Dublin,  the  20th  February,  165}."* 

Colonel  Sankey,  to  whom  the  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land first  addressed  themselves,  was  then  governor  of  the  County  of 
Tipperary,  and  colonel  Solomon  Bichards  (who  seems  to  have  treated 
the  orders  of  his  commanding  officer  and  the  government  very  lightly) 
was  at  the  same  period  one  of  the  commissioners  of  revenue  for  the 
precinct  of  Qonmel. 

It  is  observable  that  the  foregoing  order  speaks  of  the  books  and 
papers  of  the  supreme  council  only,  a  sort  of  executive  body  elected 
out  of  the  general  assembly,  in  which  latter  body  resided  the  fiill 
power  of  the  Confederate  Catholics.  The  records  of  this  latter  body 
would  seem  from  the  following  order  to  have  been  secured  by  the  go- 
vernment within  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  order  bemg  addressed  to  the  governor  of  Kilkenny,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  it  was  in  that  neighbourhood  they  were  found. 

"Ordered,  that  the  Governor  and  Commissioners  of  Bevenue  at 
Kilkenny  do  forthwith  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered  unto  James 
Mortimer,  Esq.,  sergeant-at-arms,  or  unto  such  as  he  shall  appoint  to 
receive  the  same,  aU  suck  Books,  Writings,  Papers,  and  Becords  as 
are  in  their  custody,  or  in  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer  or  others,  re- 
lating to  the  late  pretended  General  Assembly  or  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Confederate  Catholics  sitting  at  Kilkenny,  to  be  sent  to  the  said 
Conmussioners  of  the  Commonwealth  close  sealed  up.  And  they  are 
hereby  further  Ordered  forthwith  to  send  away  the  said  Books  and 
Papers  with  the  persons  aforesaid,  with  a  sufficient  convoy  to  the  next 
garrison,  and  so  to  Dublin.  And  the  said  Governor  and  Commission- 
ers of  Bevenue  aforesaid,  are  to  inform  themselves  by  all  due  ways  and 
means  what  other  Books,  Papers,  and  Becords  relating  to  the  aforesaid 
Assembly  or  Council  are  in  the  custody  of  any  persons,  and  to  secure 
the  same :  and  to  give  the  said  Commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth 
a  particular  account  of  their  proceedings  therein,  together  with  the 
names  of  all  such  persons  as  have  the  same  in  their  custody  or  within 
their  knowledge.    And  they,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  are  farther 


*  Privy  Council  Book,  A.  85,  p.  130. 
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authorised  to  examine  upon  oath  all  persons  in  whose  custody  they  now 
are,  or  have  been  in  since  the  same  have  been  taken  and  seized  on,  and 
that  they  are  not  any  ways  embezzled  or  altered,  or  any  of  them  taken 
away  or  concealed.     Dublin,  the  £5th  of  April,  1654. 

"Chaeles  Fleetwood,  Miles  CoEBBrr,  John  Jones/'* 

The  tenor  of  these  orders  bespeaks  the  importance  of  the  Kilkenny 
records  to  the  government.  Their  value  is  obvious.  They  afforded 
ready  and  conclusive  proof  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  principal  Bo- 
man  Catholic  families  in  the  country,  who  almost  all  had  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederacy  at  Kilkenny.  They  were  accordingly  lodged 
for  greater  security  in  Cork  House,  then  the  seat  of  government,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  the  very  early  use  they  were  put  to  in  defeating 
the  claims  of  parties  to  be  restored  to  their  estates,  or  to  be  dispensed 
from  transplantation  to  Connaught,  or  to  have  a  larger  livelihood  as- 
signed them  there  than  the  Act  of  Qualifications  entitled  them  to; 
for  when  the  court  of  claims  and  titles  to  land  was  opened  at  the  King's 
Inns  on  the  6th  June,  1654,  at  which  for  a  short  period  Catholics  of 
the  counties  adjacent  to  Dublin  were  allowed  to  present  their  claims  (all 
others  of  that  religion  being  directed  to  attend  the  opening  of  a  court 
of  qualifications  at  Athlone,  and  to  transplant  in  the  mean  time),  a 
reference  to  these  books  became  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  this  court,  upon  any  person  presenting  a 
claim  to  a  sequestered  estate,  to  direct  a  search  as  a  matter  of  course 
against  the  name  of  the  claimant  in  the  books  at  Cork  House,  to  as- 
certain if  he  had  taken  any  part  in  the  proceedings  at  Kilkenny.  The 
following,  which  is  one  out  of  many  such,  shows  the  form  of  the 
order: — 

*'  July,  1654. — ^Ordered,  that  Mr,  Solicitor-general  Uffett  make  dili- 
gent search  in  the  Books  at  Cork  House  touching  the  discovery  and 
finding  out  of  the  delinquency  of  the  several  parties  hereunder  written, 
and  make  return  unto  us  forthwith  what  he  finds  herein.t 

"  Signed  by  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

"BOBBRT  JePIKBYS." 

''  Sir  Bedmond  Morris,  Knt,  ''  Bobt.  Bysse,  late  of  Dublin,  and 

"  James  Clinton,  of  Clintonstown,      "  Margaret  his  daughter, 
"  Theophilus  Carey,  "  William  Angon,  and 

"  George  King,  gentleman,  "  Simon  Cardiff, 

"  Humphrey  Beynolds, 
"  Harvey  Morris." 

The  jealous  care  with  which  the  commissioners  of  the  court  of 
claims  guarded  these  documents,  is  evinced  bv  the  following  order  :^- 

"  June,  1654.— Ordered,  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Combe  doe  forthwith 
take  into  his  charge  all  the  Papers,  Books,  and  Writings  now  in  the 
upper  gallery  at  Cork  House,  relating  to  the  transactions  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  and  General  Assembly  at  Kilkenny,  and  not  permit  any 

*  Privy  CotmcU  Book,  A.  85,  p.  209. 

t  Order  Book  of  Court  of  Claims  and  Titles,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  p.  87. 
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clerk  of  the  said  office^  or  any  other  person  to  peruse  any  of  the  said 
Books^  without  his  order  or  our  speml  directions/'^ 

These  records  were  removed  from  Cork  House  in  the  month  of 
April,  1655,  about  which  time  the  usurping  government  had  ap- 
pointed a  court  to  sit  at  Athlone,  to  try  the  titles  and  qualifications 
of  the  Irish — ^in  other  words,  to  hear  the  claims  of  the  Confederates 
to  their  landed  estates,  then  generally  sequestered  on  the  assumption 
of  their  guilt,  and  to  adjudge  them,  according  as  they  were  proved  to 
have  more  or  less  largely  participated  in  the  rebellion,  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  equivalent  of  land  in  Connaught — ^none  being  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  Leinster  side  of  the  Shannon,  but  those  who  could  prove 
their  "  constant  good  affection,"  during  the  whole  of  the  rebellion,  to 
the  parliament  of  England.  No  better  evidence,  of  course,  could  be 
produced  before  this  court  to  establish  a  participation  in  the  rebellion 
than  these  records,  and  accordinglv,  by  an  order  of  the  1st  April,  1655, 
it  was  "ordered  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Trayne  do  prepare,  by  to- 
morrow morning,  two  draughts  of  oxen  to  carry  away  tiie  records  that 
are  now  kept  at  Corke  House,  for  Athlone,  where  they  are  to  be  used 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Qualifications/'t  The  records  here  are  not 
named,  but  that  they  were  the  records  in  question,  appears  incidentally, 
by  another  entry  of  19th  March,  1655,  whereby  it  is  "Ordered,  that 
the  room  over  the  Council  Chamber  in  Cork  House  (wherein  were  kept 
the  late  records  of  the  Council  at  Kilkenny,  which  are  now  removed  to 
Athlone),  be  reserved  for  the  keeping  of  tfie  Records  of  this  Council/' J 
The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  qualifications  at  Athlone,  ended  on  24th 
June,  1656,  whence  the  judges  went  to  Mallow,  to  hold  a  special  court, 
to  try  the  "constant  good  affections-claims  of  the  ancient  English  in- 
habitants of  Cork,  Kinsale,  andBandon;  whither  these  records  followed 
them.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  at  Mallow  having  concluded,  the 
security  of  the  Kilkenny  assembl/s  records  again  became  an  object  of 
the  government's  care — and  on  the  24th  September,  1656,  it  is  "  Or- 
dered, that  Captain  Edward  Tomlyns,  Comptroller  of  the  Trayne,  do 
prepare  a  close  wagon  to  send  to  Mallow  in  the  County  of  Cork,  to 
receive  the  records  that  are  now  there,  and  will  be  put  therein  to  be 
brought  back  to  Dublin ;  and  that  the  Lord  Henry  Cromwell  be  re- 
quested to  order  a  sufQcient  convoy  for  guarding  the  same  in  passing 
from  Mallow  to  Dublin."§ 

The  execution  of  the  latter  part  of  this  direction  appears  by  an  order 
of  the  10th  October,  1656.  It  is  as  follows : — "  Ordered,  that  Mathew 
Doyle,  wagon  master,  being  appointed  to  convey  the  Eecords  from 
Mallow,  the  Governors  of  Callan  and  Kilmallock,  on  the  way  to  Midlow, 
be  directed  to  furnish  respectivelv  4  horses,  as  a  convoy  from  Callan  to 
I^mallock,  and  a  like  number  itorn  Kilmallock  to  Mallow,  and  none 
of  the  guard  on  the  way  thither  to  depart  from  his  duty,  but  constantly 

*  Order  Book  of  Court  of  Claims  and  Qtudificaiions,  in  the  Exchequer,  p.  1 4. 
t  Privy  Council  Book,  A.  5,  p.  16.  t  Ibid,  §  Ibid,  A.  10,  p.  170. 
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to  attend  the  guarding  of  the  wagons/**  With  these  preeaationa  the 
records  were  at  length  returned  to  Dublin  in  safety,  as  appears  by  an 
order  of  the  12th  November,  1656,  whereby  Mr,  Enoch  Goulboume  is 
*^  directed  to  take  charge  of  all  the  Becords  and  other  papers  lately 
come  from  Athlone  and  Mallow  to  the  Castle  of  DubUn/'t 

The  next  notice  of  these  records  occurs  after  the  Eestoration,  in  the 
year  1663,  when  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  headed  by  their  speaker. 
Sir  Audley  Mervyn,  presented  an  address,  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  to  the 
duke  of  Ormonde,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  commissioners  for  executing  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  House, 
then  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  Cromwellian  party,  was  indig- 
nant that  so  many  Boman  Catholics  had  been  allowed  to  establish  their 
innocency,  and  thereby  their  title  to  be  restored  to  their  estates.  And  the 
address  suggested  that  a  more  rigorous  construction  should  be  put  on 
the  term,  innocency,  and  '^  to  tins  end  that  the  books  of  Kilkenny 
(among  other  evidences  enumerated)  be  taken  for  good  evidence  on 
behalf  of  his  Majesty,  to  bar  claimants  of  their  innocency'^  (Sir  Audley 
Mervyn* 8  Speech  on  presenting  the  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
small  4to.  Dub.  1663).  The  next  and  last  notice  of  these  records  is 
found  at  a  period  fifteen  years  later,  in  Borlase's  '^  History  of  the  Irish 
Bebellion,"  printed  in  the  year  1678.  They  were  then,  it  appears,  with- 
drawn from  the  public  offices,  and  placed  in  some  private  collection. 
The  name  of  the  nobleman  or  gentleman  who  then  possessed  them,  is 
not  given,  but  he  is  alluded  to  in  such  terms  as  would  apply  to  the 
duke  of  Ormonde,  Both  the  character  of  the  possessor,  and  of  his  li- 
brary seems  to  have  been  so  eminent,  as  to  have  been  understood  by 
Dr.  Borlase  not  to  need  naming.  These  and  other  circumstances  agree 
well  with  the  supposition  that  the  person  alluded  to  is  the  duke  of  Or- 
monde, who  probably  got  a  grant  of  them  from  the  king,  as  he  might 
lawfully  do,  the  documents  not  being,  in  legal  sense,  records,  or  public 
property.J 

After  stating  the  difficulty  of  illustrating  some  transactions  of  the 

Kriod,  Dr.  Borlase  continues — "In  clearing  of  which,  I  would  have 
en  glad  of  more  Originals  than  I  could  meet  with,  specially  such  as 
might  have  detected  the  whole  Proceedings  at  Kilkenny,  where  the  De« 
sign  was  so  closely  anviled,  as  all  things  afterwards  were  found  there 
in  defiance  of  his  Majesty's  Authority.  There  first  the  Clergy  compact 
a  general  Congregation,  which  summoned  a  general  Assembly  equiva- 
lent in  their  Veneration  to  a  Parliament;  and  that  established  a  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Confederate  Catholicks,  which  received  from  them  Sanction 
and  Laws,  by  which  Coin  was  stamped,  National  and  Provincial  courts 
established.  Estates  settled,  their  Clergy  re-established,  the  Pope's  Nun- 

•Primf  Council  Book,  p.  119.  f  Ibid,  p.  218. 

X  If  ever  these  documents  were  in  possession  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde*  there 
is  no  trace  of  them  now  amongst  the  records  preserved  at  Kilkenny  OasUe. — 
Eds. 
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cio  receiv^ed.  Ambassadors  sent  thence,  and  others  entertained  from  Fo- 
reign Princes ;  all  nnder  a  Sovereign  Seal  of  their  own,  and  what  else 
might  bespeak  them  independent  on  any,  bnt  their  own  Power :  but  the 
Evidence  of  these  and  some  other  Becords,  being  the  Treasure  of  fearful 
Men,  whom  a  specious  artifice  had  charmed,  easy  Keys  or  interest  could 
not  freely  purchase.  The  Eecords,  however,  of  that  presumptuous  As- 
sembly, are  notwithstanding  the  Uiifortunateness  of  the  Age,  yet  secured 
in  Ais  Library  J  wUcA,  tAougA  before  U  wanted  UtUe  to  mc^  it  venerable, 
mil  in  future  Ages  be  resorted  to,  as  a  Treasure  invaluable,  securing  tAose 
Secrets^  wAicA  tAe  Malice  of  soj)otent  an  Enemg  would  Aave  improved  to 
tAe  ruin  of  an  Empire/'^ 

Now  it  would  be  very  natural  for  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  who  was  ten- 
der of  the  interests  of  the  Soman  GathoUc  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland, 
to  which  class  he  by  birth  belonged  (being  the  only  Protestant,  he  him- 
self says,  out  of  an  extensive  faimly),  to  refuse  to  I)r.  Borlase,  a  man  of 
Puritan  prejudice  and  interests,  the  use  of  these  books,  in  winch  would 
be  found  the  names  of  the  duke's  brother,  and  most  of  his  relatives  by 
blood  and  marriage.  This  very  tenderness  would  also  mark  out  the 
duke  to  the  king,  in  an  age  when  prejudice  ran  high,  as  the  fit  deposi- 
tory of  these  records  which  contained  so  much  to  inflame  the  Puritan 
party  against  the  Irish  Boman  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  an  interest 
that  the  king  and  the  duke  were  both  as  anxious  to  preserve  in  the  state 
as  the  Puritans  were  to  destroy,  and  the  respectful  terms  Dr.  Borlase 
uses,  in  alluding  both  to  the  possessor  of  these  interesting  records 
and  to  the  refusal  he  met  with,  would  be  very  appropriate,  were  the 
duke  of  Ormonde  intended— then  not  only  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
but  by  his  personal  character  possessed  of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
kingdom. 

NoTB. — Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  read,  the  writer  is  indebt- 
ed to  John  Davis  White,  Esq.,  registrar  of  the  consistorial  court  of 
Cashel,  for  the  following  interesting  document  found  among  other 
old  papers  in  the  diocesan  registry,  Cashel,  which  bears  on  a  passage 
in  Borlase's  preface,  above  quoted  i-^- 

*'  The  humble  petition  of  Thomas  Lord  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
"  To  the  right  Honorable  the  greatt  assembly  of  the  Confederat  Catho- 
liques  of  Ireland — 

"  Shewing  that  yo'  suppliant's  predecessors,  the  Catholique  archbis- 
hops of  Cashell,  were  seased  in  the  right  of  the  said  archbishoprick  of 
the  libertie  and  regalitie  of  the  Countie  of  Crosse  Tipyrary  for  them 
and  their  successo"  :  That  Milerus,  protestant  archbpp  of  the  said  sea, 
amongst  others  his  dilapidations,  for  no  consideration  avayleable  to  the 
said  archbishoprick  but  for  privat  ends  &  interests  of  his  owne,  gave 
up  &  surrendered  the  same  libertie  and  regalitie  to  the  crowne  to  the 
disinheriting  of  the  said  sea  &  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  Church  & 

•  Borlase's  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1641,  pref.  p.  vi.  Dublin  edi- 
tion, 1745. 
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the  oath  of  the  said  archbishop  taken  at  his  consecration.  The  pre- 
misses considered  may  it  please  70'  hono'*  nppon  the  present  settlement 
to  insert  this  yo'  pet"  case  amongst  the  piurticalar  instances  for  being 
righted  in  the  next  free  parliamS  &  he  shall  pray. 

17  Janmiar  >"^^  *^®  generall  assembly  of  the  Confederate  Catholicks 

1648-9.    )     ^^^^^ 

''  This  Assembly  doe  specially  recommend  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenn^  the '' 

The  remainder  is  so  rotten  and  torn  that  it  could  not  be  read. 

It  will  be  observed^  that  the  minute  of  the  assembly  bears  date  just 
twelve  days  before  the  beheading  of  king  Charles  I.,  about  which 
period  lord  Ormonde  condaded  the  second  peace^  called  the  peace  of 
48^  with  the  Confederate  Catholics^  by  which  he  made  greater  conde- 
scensions to  the  Soman  Catholics  than  at  any  former  time,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  the  forces  of  the  Confederates  to  the  king's  aid,  and  thus 
averting  the  fatal  catastrophe  now  seen  to  be  approaching. 


MISSING  RECOEDS. 

No.  II. 

MUNIMENTS  OP  THE  COEPORATION  OF  KILKENNY. 

BY  JOHN   G.   A.   PaiM. 

[Eead  at  the  Meeting  of  May  Ith,"] 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Society  a  highly  interesting  paper  was 
read,  being  an  inquiry  as  to  the  present  existence  and  whereabouts 
of  the  records  of  the  celebrated  assembly  of  Confederate  Catholics  in 
Kilkenny.  Although  that  paper  has  not  yet  led  to  the  result  desired, 
by  bringing  to  light  the  important  documents  referred  to,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  may  yet,  when  given  a  wider  circulation  by  being  printed 
in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  produce  that  eflTect.  But  oe  this 
as  it  may,  I  believe  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Prendergast  to  be  one 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  I  therefore  wish  to  bring  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Society  the  propriety  of  instituting  an  investigation  as 
to  what  has  become  of  certain  missing  records  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  are  still  extant,  in  whose  custody  they  are,  and  whether 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  procure  access  to  them,  so  that  extracts 
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from^  or  a  transcript  of^  their  contents  may  be  secured  for  the  Societ/s 
library. 

The  docomeDts  to  which  I  afiadcj,  though  of  less  interest^  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view,  than  those  inquired  after  by  Mr.  Prendergast,  are 
yet  of  great  importance  for  the  cdacidation  and  illustration  of  local 
history.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  such  records  that  we  must  look  for  the  means 
of  compiling  a  true  chronicle  of  the  times  to  which  they  refer,  shedding, 
as  they  do,  the  most  ample  light  on  the  manners  and  customs,  and  the 
state  of  intelligence,  civilization,  and  domestic  comfort  of  the  dwellers 
within  the  municipality  in  the  olden  time ;  and  thus  enabling  the  writer 
to  clothe  in  the  most  vivid  and  picturesque  colouring,  the  dry  details 
of  history,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  oald  and  meagre 
compilations  of  our  ancient  annalists.  The  value  of  the  records  in  the 
possession  of  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny  in  this  respect  has  been  amply 
proved  by  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  their  contents  from  time  to 
time  by  some  of  the  members  of  this  Society. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  corporation,  and  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  town  clerk,  for  the  ready  access  which  those  members  have 
been  afforded  in  consulting  the  records,  and  this  may  not  be  an  unsuit- 
able occasion  to  acknowledge  the  great  care  and  praiseworthy  soli- 
citude with  which  their  present  worthy  custodian,  Mr.  Watters,  an  ef- 
ficient member  of  this  Society,  looks  to  their  preservation  and  security. 
To  his  excellent  father  and  predecessor  in  ofiBce,  the  late  John  Watters, 
Esq.,  the  community  also  stands  indebted  for  the  restoration  to  their 
proper  repository  of  several  important  books  and  documents,  which, 
through  the  carelessness  of  their  former  guardians,  had  passed  into 
private  hands,  and  were  withheld  from  the  corporation,  tiU  he  insti- 
tuted a  diligent  search  after  them.  All  the  lost  books  and  documents 
of  the  town  council,  however,  were  not  then  restored  by  those  into 
whose  hands  they  had  fallen,  and  it  is  in  order  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  existence  and  whereabouts  of  those  still  missing  that  I  now 
seek  to  interest  the  Society. 

The  journals  and  books  of  record  of  the  corporation  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  town  clerk  are : — 

1.  The  "Liber  Primus,''  a  vellum  book  bound  in  oak  boards,  written 
in  various  contemporary  hands,  commencing  with  an  entry  of  the  year 
1230,  and  carrying  down  the  proceedings  of  the  municipal  body  to  the 
year  1538. 

2.  A  thin  paper  book,  marked  "  Liber  2.,*'  deficient  in  the  commence- 
ment. It  begins  in  the  year  1540,  at  folio  37  ;  wanting  eleven  leaves 
near  the  end,  and  concluding  the  register  of  the  corporation  minutes 
with  the  year  1544,  but  having  records  of  assizes  for  general  gaol  de- 
livery, courts  baron  and  piepoudre,  and  entries  of  king's  letters  and 
inquisitions,  amongst  which  1572  is  the  latest  date.  This  interesting 
record  has  lately  been  discovered  by  the  present  town  clerk,  amongst 
the  documents  in  his  custody,  and  although  evidently  but  a  rough  draft 
of  proceedings,  probably  afterwards  transcribed  upon  vellum,  is  of  con- 
siderable historical  importance.    Its  imperfect  condition  may  be  attri- 
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buted  to  its  contents  having  been  subsequentiy  made  matter  of  recordi 
when  the  rou^  draft  Would^  of  ooorse,  become  of  secondary  importance. 

3.  The  **  White  Book/'  opening  with  the  inauguration  of  Abel  War- 
ren, as  mayor^  in  1656,  and  bringing  forward  the  register  of  the  council's 
transactions  to  1687. 

4.  The  ''Clasped  Book/'  which  was  commenced  on  the  restoration, 
by  king  William  III.,  after  the  rout  of  the  Boyne  in  1690,  of  the  civic 
representatives  who  had  been  displaced  from  office  by  James  II.  The 
book  terminates  in  the  year  1717. 

5.  A  journal,  or  minute  book,  taking  up  Ihe  proceedings  where  the 
''  Clasped  Book*'  ended,  in  1717,  and  reaching  to  1730. 

6.  A  similar  book,  from  1730  to  1760. 

7.  Journal,  from  1760  to  1775. 

8.  Journal,  from  1775  to  1826. 

9.  Journal,  from  1826  till  the  old  corporation  was  superseded  by  the 
operation  of  the  municipal  reform  act,  in  1843. 

The  means  of  filling  up  the  great  iiatus  occurring  between  the  events 
recorded  in  ''  Liber  2,"  and  those  taken  up  more  than  a  century  later 
by  the ''White  Book,"  must  be  the  grand  desideratum  of  the  local 
historian ;  and  it  is  only  the  more  tantafizing  to  him  to  be  aware  that 
such  means  were  of  access  at  least  a  century  since,  and  might,  perhaps, 
still  be  easily  afforded  but  for  the  negligence  and  indifferonce  of  the  pre-> 
sent  possessors  of  the  documents,  if,  indeed,  the  latter  are  still  in  exis- 
tence, in  making  known  the  fact,  and  throwing  them  open  for  consul- 
tation to  historical  inquirers.  We  have  stiU  a  record  of  the  names^ 
but,  unfortunatety,  little  more,  of  several  ancient  books  of  the  corporation 
of  Kilkenny,  which  have  passed  out  of  the  custody  of  the  body  for 
vears ;  and  they  aopear  to  have  been  thus  lost,  from  being  frequently 
borrowed  or  handed  over  for  consultation  to  the  aldermen,  and  other 
members  of  the  council,  who  omitted  afterwards  to  return  them. 

It  appears  from  the  "  Clasped  Book,"  that  so  early  as  1697,  some  of 
the  records  were  in  this  way  alienated  from  their  proper  repository.  I 
find  on  the  21st  Mav,  in  that  year,  "  Alderman  Josias  Uaydocke,  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Haydocke,  ordered  to  bring  in  the  Down  Survey  of  the 
liberties  of  this  Gi^,  and  the  Black  Book,  which  were  in  the  possession 
of  their  father.''  That  this  order  was  never  complied  with  we  may  as* 
sume,  for  those  documents  are  not  now  amongst  the  corporation  archives, 
nor  do  we  meet  any  subsequent  mention  of  them.  On  the  17th 
January,  1700,1  find  that  "Alderman  Ebenezer  Warren,  delivered 
up  the  great  Bed  Book,  the  White  Book  of  vellum,  and  the  book  con- 
t£umng  the  translations  of  the  Charters.^  The  last  named  of  these 
record^  seems  to  have  been  that  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  under 
the  title  of  "  Connellys  Book,''  from  its  original  proprietor,  concerning 
whom  and  the  record  in  question,  we  have  this  entry — "  28th  April, 
1 693,  Alderman  Bichard  Connell,  presented  the  City  with  a  book,  bound 
in  large  folio,  of  all  the  city  charters  translated  into  English,  and  the 
names  of  all  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  other  officers,  so  far  as  any  record 
54 
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could  be  had/'  This  interesting  book,  as  well  as  that  designated  above 
''  the  great  Bed  Book/'  are  not  now  in  the  possession  of  the  corpora- 
tion. In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Oeorge  I.  a  large  number  of 
the  corporation  records  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  altogether  lost  to 
their  legitimate  possessors.  A  dissension  took  place  in  the  council, 
one  party  being  inclined  to  favour  the  Pretender,  whilst  the  other  were 
stanch  supporters  of  the  claim  of  the  Hanoverian  House.  Alderman 
Bobert  Connell,  the  then  town  clerk,  was  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  and 
the  views  of  his  party  being  frustrated,  by  way  of  being  revenged  open 
his  opponents  he  carried  off  all  the  municipal  records,  and  refused  to 
surrender  them  to  the  body.  To  meet  this  emergency,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disputes  in  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny,  a  special  act  of  par-' 
liament  passed  in  the  year  1717,  being  the  4th  George  L,  cap.  16. 
Under  this  special  act  Connell  was  sued  before  the  King's  Bench,  and 
declared  guilty  of  premunire,  if  he  should  refuse  to  deliver  ilp  the  do- 
cuments before  the  22nd  January,  1717.  He  complied  with  this  deci- 
sion, lodging  the  books  and  papers  in  court,  and  from  the  following 
entry  we  are  informed  what  they  were : 

"  19th  February,  1717.  At  an  assembly  of  the  Mayor  and  Citizens,  held 
this  day,  Mr.  William  Gamett  reported  that  he  had  received  the  books,  &c. 
of  this  Corporation  from  Mr.  Justice  Boat,  pursuant  to  a  former  order.    He 

then  delivered  the  following  books,  &c Ist.  the  Charter  of  King  James  L 

to  the  City  of  Kilkenny ;  2d.  the  old  Bed  Book,  beginning  24th  March,  1590, 
containinG^568  pages ;  3rd.  the  White  Book,  beginning  \?ith  the  Mayoralty 
of  Abel  Warren,  and  ending  with  the  Mayoralty  of  Richard  Connell,  con- 
taining 151  pages ;  4th.  the  Clasped  Book,  beginning  with  the  Mayoralty  of 
£dWard  £vans»  wherein  is  a  recognition  of  King  George's  title,  on  page  241, 
and  after,  on  page  314,  a  transcript  of  the  Grand  Charter  of  7th  James  I.  in 
English,  after  which  succeed  several  denominations  of  the  city  Revenues ;  5th. 
one  Day  Book,  commencing  7th  June,  1712,  ending  the  8th  November,  1715, 
contaimng  37  leaves :  6th.  another  Day  Book,  commencing  25th  August,  1705* 
and  ending  the  14th  April,  1711*  containing  45  leaves;  7th.  another  Day 
Book,  commencing  the  9th  January,  1715,  and  ending  the  28th  September, 
17179  containing  31  leaves.  Ordered,  that  the  aforesaid  charters,  books,  &c.« 
be  left  in  custody  of  the  Mayor,  until  a  proper  officer  be  sworn  to  receive 
them ;  which  were  delivered  up  accordingly. 

John  Desaroy  was  mayor  at  the  time,  and  upon  retiring  from  office, 
on  the  7th  October,  1718,  he  delivered  all  the  books  and  documents 
•above  specified,  to  his  successor,  John  Cooksey,  and  a  tpwn  clerk  having 
been  soon  after  elected,  the  documents  were  transferred  to  his  custody, 
where  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  remain,  we  might  not  have  to  lament 
their  loss  to-day.  But  they  were  soon  removed  from  their  proper  cus- 
todian. At  a  meeting  of  the  corporation,  held  on  the  10th  February, 
1747,  I  find  it — "  Ordered  that  the  City  Books,  now  in  the  town 
clerk's  office,  be  delivered  up  to  the  mayor  (which  was  accordingly 
done),  and  that  this  order  be  his  authority  for  the  same.  The  books 
now  delivered  up  were  the  Red  Book,  the  White  Book,  the  Clasped 
Book,  Desney's^ook,  three  paper  books,  and  the  Green  Book,  The 
reason  of  the  mayor's  taking  them  being  the  deputy  town  clerk's 
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being  often  out  of  town,  so  that  the  books  cannot  always  with  readiness 
be  inspected  into/'    At  that  time  Joseph  Evans  was  mayor,  and  as  some 
of  the  books  here  mentioned  are  not  now  forthcoming,  and  we  have  no 
subsequent  trace  of  them,  ii  is  not  impossible  that  they  remain  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants  to  the  present  day.    On  the  29th  Septem- 
ber,  1753,  Harvey  Morres,  then  mayor,  delivered  up  to  the  board 
several  charters,  together  with  ^  the  smaU  white  vellum  book,  called 
Liber  Primus,  the  la^  white  paper  book  about  the  grants  of  the  cor- 
porate lands  and  tithes,  and  the  large  red  vellum  Clasped  Book/'    The 
two  first  of  these  are  now  in  the  town  clerk's  office,  but  the  last  has 
disappeared,  and  it  was  probably  one  of  those  which  soon  after  passed 
into  the  custody  of  Sir  John  Blunden,  then  recorder  of  the  City.    At 
an  assembly  of  the  mayor  and  citizens  held  on  the  2nd  November,  1781, 
it  was — "  Ordered,  that  the  Town  Clerk  do  forthwith  apply  to  Sir  John 
Blnnden,  Bart.,  for  the  city  books  in  his  hands ;  and  that  said  Town 
Clerk  do  take  his  answer  in  writing  and  report  the  same  to  the  Mayor/* 
The  titles  of  the  books  are  not  specified,  and  if  the  town  clerk  ever 
made  the  application  and  took  the  answer  in  writing,  or  reported  it  to 
the  board,  the  fact  was  not  stated  on  the  minutes.     It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  demand  was  neglected  to  be  made,  and  Sir  John  died 
soon  after,  as  it  appears  that  Sir  Henry  Wilkinson,  in  consequence  of 
his  decease,  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  recordership,  on  the  2 1st 
January,  1783.     This  is  the  last  memorandum  concerning  the  lending 
of  the  C^ty  books  which  I  have  found. 

Should  any  of  the  records  have  descended  to  the  possession  of  the 
present  representative  of  the  Blunden  family,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
worthy  baronet  will  not  hesitate  in  permitting  the  members  of  this  So- 
ciety to  consult  them  in  order  to  the  illustration  of  local  history;  and  I 
trust  that  any  other  gentleman  in  whose  family  such  documents  may 
have  been  handed  down  from  ancestors  who  were  members  of  the  old 
corporation,  will,  upon  reading  this  inquiry  concerning  them,  afford  all 
possible  information  on  the  subject.  The  books,  of  the  former  existence 
and  subsequent  loss  of  which  I  am  aware,  are  "  Desne/s  Book,'*  the 
*'  Green  Book,'*  the  "  Black  Book,"  "  Connellys  Book,''  and  the  "  Bed 
Book.''  As  to  what  the  contents  of  the  three  first  may  have  been,  I 
am  uninformed.  The  fourth  I  have  identified  pretty  clearly,  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  King-of-Arms,  who,  with  that 
courtesy  and  kindliness  of  disposition  which  have  ever  characterised  his 
bearing  towards  all  inquirers  after  historic  or  antiquarian  lore,  has  per- 
mitted the  Secretaries  of  this  Society  to  have  access  to  the  book,  and 
make  such  extracts  as  they  deemed  necessary.  Sir  William  was  made 
a  present  of  the  volume  twenty  years  ago,  but  does  not  recollect  by 
whom.  It  answers  fully  to  the  description  given  of  Connell's  Book,  in 
the  record  of  its  presentation  in  1693,  before  quoted. 

But  the  '^  Bed  Book''  seems  to  have  been  the  most  valuable  record 
of  all,  as,  commencing  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  continuing 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  nearly  filled  up  the 
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present  iiatus  in  the  proceedings  of  the  municipal  body,  between 
the  termination  of  the  "  Liber  E  and  the  beginning  of  the  "  White 
Book/'  still  extant.  A  summaiy  of  the  contents  of  the  "  fied  Book'' 
was  made  for  his  own  use,  by  alderman  William  CoUes,  treasurer  of 
the  corporation,  about  the  year  1747>  from  whom  it  came  down, 
through  his  grandson,  the  late  counsellor  James,  to  an  efficient  mem- 
ber of  our  Society,  Dr.  James,  who  has  most  kindly  permitted  us 
to  make  full  use  of  it.  In  the  absence  of  the  book  itself,  this  sum- 
mary is  most  valuable — so  valuable,  however,  as  to  make  the  reader 
long  Ae  more  for  a  perusal  of  the  original.  It  appears  to  have  contained 
most  interesting  references  to  the  doings  of  that  curious  civic  officer  of 
the  olden  times,  styled  "  the  lord  of  bull-ring,'*  notices  of  the  ancient 
religious  plays,  termed  "  mysteries,"  acted  at  the  market  cross  on  holi- 
days, at  the  expense  of  the  corporation ;  regulations  for  the  old  fairs, 
which,  like  Donnybrook  lately,  used  to  last  nearly  a  whole  week;  the 
particulars  of  the  formation  of  the  burghers  of  the  various  trades  into 
guilds ;  by-laws  for  sanatory  purposes,  and  for  regulating  the  costume 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  wages  of  workmen,  and  price  of  victuals.  It  was 
particularly  rich  in  its  record  of  the  squabble  between  king  James  L 
and  the  town  council,  when  he  introduced  his  ^'  New  rules  for  Corpo- 
tions,"  and  deposed  all  mayors  who  declined  taking  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, in  16 11 ;  as  well  as  his  subseauent  begging  epistles,  in  which  he 
requested  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  and  each  subscribe  "  something 
in  proportion  to  his  means,"  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  royal  beg- 
garman,  his  majesty  having  been  "  at  great  expense  in  entertaining  the 
kings,  princes,  and  ambassadors  of  all  the  princes  of  Christendom, 
marrying  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  elector  palatine,  and  maintaining 
a  great  army  in  Ireland."  The  book  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  me- 
morable sittings  of  the  council  of  Confederate  Catholics,  and  doubtless 
would  throw  much  light  on  that  interesting  period  of  our  national 
history,  if  it  could  be  recovered. 

Should  any  reader  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archsological 
Society  have  in  his  possession,  or  be  aware  of  any  person  who  has  in 
his  keeping,  the  "  Red  Book  of  Kilkenny,*'  or  any  other  ancient  record 
or  document  connected  with  the  municipality,  I  trust  that  he  will  follow 
the  example  so  worthily  set  by  Sir  William  Betham  and  Dr.  James, 
and  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  Se- 
cretaries of  the  Society,  in  order  that  the  proper  use  may  be  made  of 
the  contents,  by  applying  them  to  the  illustration  of  local  history. 
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ABCHITECTURAL  REMAINS  OF  THE  PRIORY  OF 
ST.  JOHN,  KILKENNY. 

BY  JAMES   O.  EOBEBTSON,   BSQ. 

[Bead  at  tie  Meeting  of  January  Sli,'] 

The  Kilkenny  Archseological  Society  having  been  instituted  '^  to  pre- 
serve, examine  and  illustrate  all  ancient  monuments  of  the  history, 
manners,  customs  and  arts  of  our  ancestors,  more  especially  as  con- 
nected with  the  County  and  City  of  Kilkenny,*'  I  presume  that,  in  cases 
where  valuable  monuments  have  been  destroyed,  or  their  ancient  fea- 
tures obliterated,  the  placing  on  record  of  authentic  drawings  and  plans 
illustrative  of  the  appearance  of  such  structures  before  they  became 
thus  lost  or  defaced,  must»come  fully  within  the  scope  of  the  Society's 
objects.  Under  this  impression,  I  be^  to  present  a  ground-plan  of  the 
priory  of  St.  John  of  kilkenny,  and  a  drawing  of  its  ancient  lad^- 
chapel,  both  made  prior  to  the  serious  alterations  which  took  place  m 
the  Diulding  some  years  since,  consequent  upon  the  formation  of  a 
portion  of  the  ruins  into  the  modem  parish  church  of  St  John. 

The  foundation  of  this  priory  by  William  Marshal  the  elder,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  is  by  Archdall  in  his  '' Monasticon,''  placed  in  the  year 
1211 ;  by  Grose,  in  his  '^  Antiquities,''  and  the  translator  of  Allemande 
(both  later  than  the  '^  Monasticon  Anslicanum"),  in  1220.    This  was 
the  first  religious  establishment  in  Kilkenny :  Archdall  states,  that  pre- 
vious to  that  year  (1211)  no  religious  house  appears  to  have  existed  in 
this  City.    Allemande  says,  ''at  Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  the  County 
and  a  Bishop's  See,  there  is  a  Prioiy  and  Hospital  of  the  Augustinian 
order,  founded  by  William  Marshall  earl  of  Pembroke  (an  English 
nobleman  very  famous  in  the  first  expedition  of  the  English  into  Ire- 
land), in  the  year  1211,  if  we  may  believe  Ware;  for  the  compilers 
of  the  Monasticon  Anglicauum,  who  have  given  us  the  foundation 
charter  entire  in  their  editions,  voL  ii.   p.  1042,  allege  that  this 
house,  which  was  under  the  invocation  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
was  not  founded  until  the  year  1220,  however  the  difference  of  time  is 
not  very  great,  being  but  nine  years,"    We  find  it  stated  by  Ware 
that  the  ruin,   commonly  called  St.  John's  abbey,  was  founded  by 
William  Marshall  earl  of  rembroke,  about  the  year  121 1,  it  was  named 
the  '  Priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,'  and  was  inhabited  by  the  regular 
canons  of  St.  Augustine,  of  which  the  Aroasian  canons  were  a  branch — 
the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Kilkenny  were  grantees  and  assignees  after 
its  suppression.  Campbell,  in  his  tour,  says,  ''St.  John's  abbey  has  great 
elegance  and  amazing  lightness  in  the  style  of  building;  the  abbey 
church  of  Bath  is,  I  think,  called  '  the  lantern  of  England,'  but  this  is 
more  windowed  still,  for  of  about  fifty-four  feet  of  the  south  side  of  the 
choir,  yet  entire,  the  whole  seems  to  be  one  window.    The  elost  window 
is  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  about  forty  feet  high,  as  well  as  I  can  guess ; 
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belonging  to  this  abbey  are  the  remains  of  several  old  monuments 
almost  buried  in  the  ruins/'  Again,  in  an  anonymous  tour  through 
Ireland  (the  second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1780,  for  the 
company  of  booksellers  in  Dublin),  the  tower  of  St.  John's  abbey  is 
described  as  then  standing,  and  is  noticed  for  its  lightness  and  beauty ; 
"  these  ruins,''  says  the  tourist, ''  stand  upon  a  large  extent  of  ground, 
bordering  on  the  river." 

The  portion  of  the  building  referred  to  by  Campbell  as  the  choir, 
was  really  the  lady-chapel.  The  choir  still  exists,  in  ruins,  and  con- 
tains a  very  beautiful  east  window,  but  not  that  alluded  to  as  being 
"  forty  feet  high,"  which  was  the  east  window  of  the  lady-chapel,  and 
the  beauty  of  which,  before  its  demolition,  may  be  judged  by  the  ac- 
companying liiliographic  view,  copied  from  an  Indian  ink  drawing 
made  in  the  year  1813,  for  the  late  William  Robertson,  Esq.,  architect. 
Campbell's  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  window  were  much  exagge- 
rated, however,  as  Mr.  Kobertson,  having  measured  it,  has  left  a  me- 
morandum that  its  dimensions  were  really  twenty-nine  feet,  by  fifteen 
feet  six  inches.  The  drawing,  which  has  been  here  lithographed,  is 
particularly  interesting  and  important  as  supplying  the  only  trustworthy 
memorial  which  has  been  left  of  the  appearance  of  the  lady-chapd  of 
the  priory  of  St.  John,  before  that  portion  of  the  ruins  was .  meta- 
morphosed into  a  modern  clmrch,  when  its  great  east  window  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  half  its  original  size,  and  many  other  changes  were 
made  in  the  building. 

The  erection  of  a  place  of  worship  in  St.  John's  parish  having  been 
determined  on,  by  act  of  vestry,  in  the  year  1800,  the  late  Mr.  Eobert- 
sou  was  selected  as  the  architect,  and  invited  to  send  in  plans.  It  is 
probable  that  on  that  occasion  he  made  the  ground-plan  of  the  then 
existing  ruins,  of  which  a  reduced  lithograph  appears  on  the  opposite 
page ;  and  he  also  caused  drawings  to  be  made  of  all  the  most  inte- 
resting architectural  details  of  the  priory.  That  Mr.  Robertson,  in 
forming  his  design  for  a  new  church,  was  very  anxious  to  preserve  the 
entire  of  the  ruins  and  sepulchral  monuments,  appears  by  the  first  plan 
which  he  prepared,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and  in  my  custody ;  for 
he  proposed  to  fit  up  the  old  choir  (C  on  the  ground  plan)  as  a  parish 
church,  to  provide  a  groined  entrance  porch  (A  on  plan),  and  to  cover 
in  the  ladv-chapd  (B  on  plan)  with  the  intention  of  having  it  form  a 
receptacle  for  the  ancient  tombs  and  other  relics  of  ornamental  sculp- 
ture, then  lying  about  the  ruins.  This  plan,  however,  was  unfor- 
tunately rejected,  probably  on  account  of  the  slight  additional  expense 
which  it  would  involve ;  the  rebuilding  and  roofing  of  the  lady-chapel 
alone  was  determined  upon  by  the  parochial  authorities,  and  Mr. 
Robertson's  views  having  been  frustrated,  he  is  not  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  present  rather  incongruous  arrangement,  and  the  sad 
havoc  made  amongst  the  ancient  tombs. 

In  the  course  of  the  works  Mr.  Robertson  took  particular  notice  of 
every  thing  of  interest  which  occurred,  and  carefully  jotted  down  notes 
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of  what  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  observation^  together  with  the 
result  of  hid  inqairies  from  old  inhabitants  as  to  features  of  the  struc- 
ture which  had  been  removed  previous  to  his  time.  The  following  are 
the  memoranda  which  he  has  left  on  the  subject : — 

"  Of  the  tower  of  St.  John's  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  any 
trace  or  description  but  the  above  [that  ^ven  in  the  anonymous  tour]  ; 
by  Mr.  Laffan  and  Mr.  M'Creery  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  plain  square 
tower  without  ornament^  and  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  they  were 
of  sufficient  age  to  recollect  it ;  this  tower  was  pulled  down  by  Mr. 
CoUes^  when  building  the  infantry  barracks ;  it  had  been  undermined, 
and  fell  on  a  Sunday  morning,  most  fortunately,  in  the  absence  of  the 
workmen. 

"  This  may  serve  as  another  instance,  how  we  ought  to  preserve  these 
valuable  fragments  whilst  in  our  power ;  another  year  or  two,  and  pro- 
bably those  we  now  possess  mav  no  longer  exist ;  if  we  argue>  from  the 
towers  of  St.  Francis  and  Black  Abbeys,  which  remain  to  us,  and  were 
confessedly  structures  of  less  magnitude  and  beaul^  than  St.  John's, 
we  have  reason  to  regret  the  insensibility  and  carelessness  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

"  In  taking  down  the  ruin  [of  the  lady-^chapel]  of  St.  John's,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  church,  many  things  presented  themselves 
worthy  of  observation — ^interspersed  amongst  the  mouldings  were  se- 
veral pieces  of  grit,  of  rather  a  perishable  nature  when  compared  with 
the  lime-stone ;  we  are  at  present  ignorant  where  the  grit  quarries  are 
situate.  It  is  singpilar  that  there  were  found  in  taking  down  the 
whole  front  but  five  or  six  dowells,  and  those  were  in  the  piers,  and  in 
a  most  extraordinary  state  of  good  preservation ;  in  the  muUions  of  the 
windows  there  was  not  one,  and  although  the  whole  front  was  inclined 
above  fourteen  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  the  entire  height 
did  not  exceed  twenty  feet,  yet  not  one  of  the  mullions  had  fallen. 

"  The  builders  seemed  to  have  given  themselves  much  extra  labour, 
as  the  piers  and  arches  consisted  of  many  gmall  stones,  for  which  there 
existed  no  necessity,  as  our  present  quarries  were  known  to  them  (as 
the  stone  used  proves),  and  are  probably  some  of  the  finest  in  Ireland 
— stones  of  any  desirable  length  being  found  in  them ;  the  increased 
number  of  beds  in  the  masonry  was  therefore  not  only  lost  labour,  but 
rendered  the  work  less  enduring. 

"  The  sculptures  appeared  to  have  been  badly  executed  from  beautiful 
ideas ;  the  various  characters,  the  different  airs  of  the  heads,  many  of 
them  satyr-like,  the  elegant  and  graceful  intermixture  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions with  human  heads,  &c.,  weU  bespeak  the  taste  and  superior 
genius  of  the  artist  who  constructed  them.  To  derogate  from  his  weU- 
deserved  character  by  saying  that  they  were  but  copies  of  others  pre- 
viously executed  in  England,  would  be  but  pitiful  and  unffenerous 
criticism ;  a  cultivated  taste  and  mind  being  as  fully  displayed  in  the 
selection  of  beautiful  subjects,  as  in  their  creation. 

"  Amongst  the  rubbish  were  found  many  fragments  of  several  varieties 
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of  flooring  tiles^  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and  glazed  upon 
the  upper  surface ;  the  patterns  were  well  designed  and  prettily  ar- 
ranged, and  most  probably  formed  part  of  a  tesselated  pavement ;  the 
place  in  which  they  were  found  was  apparently  a  door-way,  and  so  low' 
in  the  ground  that  there  is  every  probability  of  their  bring  ancient. 
A  tomb  in  a  perfect  state  was  found  four  feet  under  the  Bmbce,  and 
in  what  was  probably  the  original  sur&oe ;  close  to  it,  but  on  a  lower 
level,  were  found  a  number  of  sepulchral  cells,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  thin  partition  of  masonry ;  in  these  probably  were  bnried 
the  lay  brothers  of  the  establishment,  as  the  ceUs  were  filled  with  earth. 
At  St  Canice's  and  Ejiocktopher  similar  cells  were  found. 

''  A  copper  coin  of  Charles  II.  was  found  in  the  end  wall,  which 
was  modem,  and  in  the  rubbish  was  discovered  a  variety  of  leaden 
medal,  in  which  an  iron  wire  wits  inserted  and  had  corroded  the  lead  : 
on  one  side  were  two  heads,  on  the  reverse, '  sextus  iv.  papa  /  it  was 
probably  an  indulgence.''* 

In  conclusion,  I  m^  remark  that  these  drawing  and  notes  were 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Kobertson  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  local 
topographical  work  that  some  forty  years  apo  he  had  intended  to  pub- 
lish, with  which  design  in  view  he  employed  artists,  at  very  considerable 
expense,  to  take  sketches  of  every  building  of  historic  or  antiqoarian 
interest  then  existing  in  the  Connty  of  Kilkenny.  His  numerous  pro- 
fessional engagements  ultimately  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  this 
intention,  but  the  drawings  wliich  he  has  left  behind  are  most  valuable, 
as  serving  to  preserve  the  features  of  many  interesting  buildings  which 
have  since  been  destroyed ;  and  as  a  friend  and  pupil  of  his,  I  feel 
much  pleasure  in  enabling  the  Society  to  illustrate  the  interesting  ruins 
of  St.  John's  prioiy  by  the  accompanying  view  and  ground-plan,  tend- 
ing as  they  do  to  aisplay  proofs  of  that  gentleman  s  taste  and  disin- 
terested love  of  art. 


ANCIENT  CIVIC  ENACTMENTS  FOE  RESTRAINING  QOS- 
SIPPING  AND  FEASTING. 

BT  jrOHK   G.   A.  PBIM. 

[Read  at  th&  Meeting  of  January  8M.] 

At  the  risk  of  exposing  the  local  civic  dignitaries  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  to  the  imputation  of  a  serious  want  of  gal- 
lantry and  consideration  for  the  foibles  and  amiable  weaknesses  of  the 
softer  sex,  I  am  induced  to  extract  some  by-laws  from  the  records  of 

*  More  probably  a  bulla  which  had  been  attached  to  an  indulgence. 
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the  corporations  of  Ejlkenny  and  Irishtown,  and  place  them  on  record 
in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  from  the  curioos  light  which  they 
throw  on  the  private  life,  manners,  and  cnatoms  of  those  commnnities 
at  Uiat  period. 

At  the  present  day,  people,  doubtless,  will  regard  with  astonishment 
the  idea  of  municipal  bodies  exercising  control  over  the  household  ar- 
rangements of  the  inhabitants,  and  interfering  with  matters  of  private 
economy,  which  an  advanced  state  of  civilizanon  has  taught  us  to  con- 
sider sacrod  from  public  scrutiny ;  and  surely  the  following  enactment 
of  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny,  which  was  entered  on  "  The  Great  Bed 
Book''  of  the  City,  on  the  9th  February,  1609,  exhibits  an  interference 
with  the  '' rights  of  woman''  which,  in  this  nineteenth  ceutuiy  of  ours, 
ladies  would  never  submit  to,  no  matter  how  many  such  '' parchment 
laws*'  might  be  framed  with  the  hope  of  binding  them : — 

<<  To  avoid  ezoe88iT0  gossipping — That  no  maid,  wife,  or  widow  come  to 
any  lying-in  woman  for  salutation,  sratnlation,  or  entertainment  to  be  given 
or  received,  save  the  godfathers  and  godmothers,  the  mdther  and  mother-in- 
law,  sisters  and  sisters-in-law  of  the  woman  delivered,  the  parish  priest  of  the 
parish,  and  his  clerk ;  and  that  they  shall  not  receive  or  take  any  entertain- 
ment, except  bread,  ale,  bragett  wine,  and  aqnavite,  and  this  not  sitting  as  at 
dinner  or  supper,  but  as  a  repast  only  j  and  that  at  their  departure  they  shall  not 
carry  away  any  piece  or  pieces  of  bread  or  cheese,  commonly  called  junketts, 
nor  shall  have  it  sent  unto  them,  on  ^ain  of  lOs.  forfeit,  or  imprisonment  for  a 
month.  Any  midwife  or  servant  inviting  any  person,  other  tiaan  above  menti- 
oned,  to  formt  Ids.  4d.,  or  six  weeks  imprisonment.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
lying-in  woman  to  ^ve  one  dinner  or  supper  to  the  persons  above  mentioned. 
Dinner  or  supoer  is  allowed  to  be  provided  and  sent  by  the  above  licenced 
persons  to  the  house  of  the  lying-in  woman,  and  if  any  of  them  be  absent  at 
said  dinner  or  supper,  the  lying-in  woman  shall  then  give  another  to  those 
that  were  absent,  wneUier  provided  by  the  lying-in  woman  or  sent  by  the  per- 
sons aforesaid.  If  the  lying-in  woman  transgresses,  she  to  suffer  two  months' 
imprisonment,  or  pay  20s.  Oity  Officers  to  inspect  the  houses  of  sU  women 
lying-in,  and  no  lymg-in  women  to  give  any  other  entertainment,  dinner  or 
supper,  within  the  month." 

This  curious  law  seems  to  have  been  rigorously  enforced,  though 
unfortanatdy  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  any  female 
rebellion  or  protest  was  raised  against  the  annoyance  of  prying  visits 
from  "  City  Officers"  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Under  the  date  15th 
May,  1612, 1  find  the  following  entry  : — 

'•  Statute  of  the  9th  February,  1609,  about  lyinf-in  women,   confirmed, 

which that  the  husbands  (of  such  women  as  by  the  former  statute  might 

come)  may  come.  No  person  or  persons  in  whose  house  any  woman  lies  in, 
nor  such  woman,  nor  the  husband  of  such  woman,  shall  bid  or  send  to  bid  any 
inhabitant  or  otiier  person  to  give  or  take  entertainment  for  a  month  after 
child-birth,  other  than  as  allowed  in  the  statute,  on  pain  of  13s.  4d." 

The  intention  of  these  strange  regulations,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  merdy  the  discouragement  of  what  we  at  the  present  day 
term  "  gossip."  The  object  was,  evidenthr,  to  prevent  people  from 
going  to  expense  which  they  oould  not  afford,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
ostentatious  display.  The  corporation  of  the  Irishtown  of  Kilkenny 
55 
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made  a  by-law  some  time  esrlier^  which  sufficiently  explains  this.  The 
enactment  has  been  already,  but  very  imperfectly,  copied  and  printed 
by  Dr.  Ledwich  (JtUiouUiei  of  Ireland^  p.  384).  It  was  passed  at  a 
"  der-hundredth/'  held  the  8tn  Jannai^,  1579,  and  the  preamble  with 
which  it  sets  out  fiilly  expounds  the  objects  of  its  framers : — 

<*  Item,  is  it  inacted  by  thassente  and  consente  of  y*  Portrire  Btirgesses  and 
commons  y*  where  greate  inconvenienoes  have  happened,  and  wast  and  scarcety 
of  Yittles,  to  the  great  impoverishingof  many  thennabitants  of  this  oorporaoon, 
w<^  thoughe  there  ability  eooJd  not  afforde  the  like  chardse,  yett  pride  and 
comparison  how  should  make  the  greatest  cheere  at  churching  of  women  aft' 
child-birth,  hath  bene  the  utter  undooing  of  many  as  dayly  wee  see. — For  to 
avoyd  the  like  grose  enormity  and  harme,  be  it  concluded  that  noe  man  ne 
woman  shall  com  hereafter  to  enny  chrestening  of  children  or  churching  of 
women  broiu^ht  abed,  butt  the  gosaobs  for  y«  time  being»  fathers  and  motners 
brothers  and  sisters,  uppon  payne  of  forty  shillings  Irish,  to  be  levied  and 
taken  of  the  owner  of  y«  house  so  making  the  feast  toties  quoties,  to  be  divided 
thone  half  to  v*  Oorporacon  use,  aad  thother  half  to  y*  Portrive  and  spie,  and 
y*  it  shall  be  lawful!  for  enny  y*  spieth  such  men  or  women  coming  from  y* 
feast  to  take  away  there  hatts  or  rolla  and  mantles,  and  y«  same  to  forfeytie, 
and  to  take  away  the  mydwife  is  roll  and  mantle  y*  ffoeth  to  wame  the  people* 
other  then  those  w^  by  this  statute  are  allowed,  and  y«  the  parriah  priest  ihall 
have  none  in  his  company  butt  bis  derke. 

«  Sargentes  appointed  to  execute  this  statute :—  |         Rom  Domr?"' 

Again,  I  find  a  renewal  of  this  enactment  by  the  same  corporation 
of  Irishtown,  on  the  12th  August,  1603.  It  is  given  under  the  title 
'^against  excess  in  feasting  at  christening  children,   and  is  as  foUows: — 

*'In  as  much  as  experience  teacheth  us  that  by  other  mens  harmes  wee  should 
learne  to  beware,  many  w*»»in  this  liberty  were  impov'rished  by  feasting  at 
child-birth,  the  poore  comparing  w«b  the  ritche— -Be  it  therefore  inacted  by 
the  consente  of  the  Portrieve  Burgesses  and  commons  this  presente  assembly, 
that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoev>^  shall  make  enny  feaste  or  assembly  for 
drinking,  butt  onely  for  the  gossobs  fathers  and  mothers  sisters  and  brothers 
with  the  p'ish  Priest  and  his  clerke,  and  if  enny  oth'  man  or, woman  be  taken 
comming  from  enny  such  feaste  otherwise  than  is  sett  downe  by  the  sta- 
tute, that  the  officers  hereafter  i^pointed  shall  take  the  cloaks  mantles  rolls 
or  kerchefs,  and  shall  be  forfeite  wt)K>ute  remedye,  and  the  good  man  of  the 
house  whoe  bid  them  to  the  feaste  shall  forfeite  40".  Irish,  to  be  levyed  of  his 
goods  and  chatties,  and  imprisonmente  during  pleasure. 

"  Officers  appointed  to  execute  this  statute  : — 

''Stephen  Busheb,        Thomas  FrLKMiNG, 

*'J0HN   MOSKT,  &OBT.   BlKSOBAH." 

The  corporate  bodies  of  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown  probably  conceived 
that  a  wedding  woxdd  be  a  very  fair  occasion  for  indulging  in  feasting; 
and  as  for  gossipping,  they,  no  doubt,  felt  perfectly  conscious  that  it 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  lay  an  injunction  of  silence  on  female 
tongues  when  such  an  event  was  to  come  off.  At  all  events,  they  made 
no  laws  for  the  restraining  of  either,  in  the  event  of  marriages ;  and 
as  regards  wakes  and  funerals,  we  have  but  very  brief  and  unsatisfac* 
tory  references  to  them.  The  town  council  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  9th 
February,  1609,  enacted  that  ''no  outcries  be  made  in  the  streets  at 
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fanerala,  on  pain  of  6d/'  Thus  the  ^*  Irish  cry/'  or  keen^  seems  to 
have  been  disapproved  of.  The  burial  of  a  civic  fonctionary  was  the 
occasion  for  a  grand  procession.  The  following  enactment  was  made 
by  the  same  council  on  the  16th  February,  16S16  : — 

**  The  Recorder,  aad  every  Alderman,  and  every  of  the  second  council, 
residing  within  the  walls  and  liberties,  shall  oome  to  all  assemblies  in  their 
ffowns,  and  to  all  buryings  of  all  persons  of  distinction,  on  pain  of  28.  for  an 
Alderman,  and  Is.  for  a  Common  Councilman.  And  the  Aldermen's  wives 
to  attend  the  Mayoress  on  due  notice,  on  like  pain  ;  the  Aldermen's  wives  to 
wear  tippets  on  station  davs,  or  forfeit  5s.  And  that  the  Masters  of  every 
company  shall  attend  the  Mayor  in  their  gowns,  hats,  and  bands." 

Again,  under  the  date  26th  June,  1688,  I  find  the  following : — 

«  Orders  for  burials — That  the  sword  and  four  maaes  shall  be  carried  be. 
fore  the  Mayor  at  the  burial  of  Aldermen  and  their  wives ;  and  that  those  that 
are  buried  at  St.  Mary's  church  shall  be  carried  in  at  the  west  gate  ;  and 
if  anv  howlbff  or  crying  be  at  any  such  burial,  the  Mayor  and  company  to 
withdraw  till  Uiey  leave  off  howling.  No  Mayor  to  go  to  any  wake  to  eat  or 
drink,  on  pain  of  £10." 

But  though  the  mayor  could  not  participate  in  the  creature  comforts 
considered  so  necessary  for  the  refreshment  of  the  watchers  of  the  dead, 
he  joined  in  other  feastings  to  a  large  extent,  and  was  at  Uie  expense 
of  considerable  entertainments  himself.  The  custom  of  the  mayor's 
banquet  to  the  corporation,  on  coming  into  office,  which  is  kept  up  to 
the  present  day,  seems  to  have  been  imitated  by  the  masters  elected 
each  year  to  govern  the  various  guilds  or  companies  into  which  persons 
of  the  same  trade  anciently  formed  themselves,  until  it  was  found  that, 
like  the  '^  lying-in  ladies/'  before  alluded  to,  thev  ruined  themselves  by 
the  expense,  and  then  such  feasts  were  stopped.  This  memorandum 
occurred  in  the  Bed  Book  of  Kilkenny,  under  the  date  28rd  January, 
1628 — **  The  Masters  of  companies  usually  running  in  debt  on  account 
of  the  feasts  they  annually  gave  the  freemen  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  and 
being  mined  thereby,  the  said  feasts  are  abolished. 

Eating  dinners  seems,  in  those  days,  to  have  been  considered  a  por- 
tion of  tne  civic  duty  as  necessary  to  be  discharged  as  it  is  deemed 
indispensable  in  the  preparation  of  the  students  of  law  at  present. 
On  the  23rd  February,  1621,  the  Kilkenny  corporation  made  this 
order — '^  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  have  1 8a.  a  piece  allowed  for  their 
dinner  when  they  meet  to  consult  about  the  City  business/'  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Is.  6d.  was  a  larse  sum  in  those  days,  and  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  a  sumptuous  repast.  In  the  year  1609,  in  the  sham- 
bles of  Irishtown,  they  might  purchase  the  best  quarter  of  mutton  for 
sup-penee,  and  of  phme  veal  ior  four-pence,  whilst  three  quarts  of  the 
best  spiced  ale  were  to  be  had  for  a  coin  called  a  harj),  of  the  value 
of  four-pence.  The  want  of  gallantry,  evidenced  by  former  enact- 
ments, may  stiU  be  found  nrevailing  to  the  exclusion  of  ladies  from 
the  civic  social  re-unions;  but  in  1609  the  following  reservation  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  aldermen's  wives — "  Besolved,  that  no  woman 
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go  banquet  at  the  Mayor's  house  on  Michaelmas  and  Whit-Sundaj, 
but  the  wives  of  the  Aldermen/'  The  good  living  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  corporation  on  those  high  occasions  was  even  provided 
for  by  billetting  them  on  the  dignitaries^  as  appears  by  an  order  made 
on  the  6th  October  in  the  same  year,  as  follows — "  The  sword-bearer 
and  gaoler  to  dyet  on  festivals  at  Mr.  Mayor's  house.  The  Sergeant-at- 
Mase  and  his  wife  to  dyet  every  day  at  do.  The  Se^eant  of  the  market 
to  dyet,  on  festivals,  at  the  Sheriff  Controll^s — ^the  Court's  Se^eanta 
to  dyet,  on  festivals,  at  the  Sheriff  Beceiver's/' 

The  Irishtown  people  seem  also  to  have  indulged  in  jollifications  of 
a  like  nature,  and  to  have  considered  it  a  very  innocent  and  proper 
mode  of  dissipating  time  and  money,  till  they  obtained  in  1608  a 
portrieve  more  niggardly  or  prudent  than  his  predecessors,  a  certain 
Thomas  Tobyn,  who  put  an  end  to  the  custom,  and  thereby  made 
himself  highly  unpopular.  Even  the  town  clerk  of  the  day  (for  Irish- 
town  had  its  town  clerk  as  well  as  Kilkenny)  had  the  temerity  to 
insert  the  following  indignant  memorandum  on  the  minute  book  of  the 
body  :— 

**  Where  there  hath  been,  tyme  oute  of  mynde,  used  by  the  Portrieve  of  the 
Irishtowne  to  keepe  asolempne  feaste  upon  St.  John  Baptist's  eve,  with  the 
helpes  and  aydes  of  thenhabitants,  for  the  Burgesses  of  the  Irishtowne ;  bye 
which  feastenone  ever  tofore  toke  losse,  butt  rayther  gayne — ^this  honest  man, 
by  whose  means  wee  know  not,  did  discontinue  that  good  and  laudable  custom 
to  what  ende,  God  he  knowelh  !" 

And  a  later  officer  of  that  corporation  appears  to  have  been  inclined 
to  attribute  to  this  innovation  some  special  curse  which  eventuated  in 
subsequent  misfortunes  to  the  community,  for  we  find  this  marginal 
note,  in  a  later  hand,  to  the  above  entry — "  Mark  y*  first  disorder !" 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  corporation  of  Kikenny  if  they  had 
taken  a  hint  from  the  prudent  portrieve  of  the  neighbourmg  borough. 
They  did  make  some  move  towards  lessening  their  otftlay  on  feasts,  but 
not  till  after  they  were  involved  in  a  weighty  litigation  with  the  rival 
corporation  of  Irishtown,  and  when  their  funds  tlierefore  began  to  fail. 
On  the  27th  May,  1701,  it  was  ordered,  as  the  ''Qasped  Book*'  sets 
out,  '^  that  no  person,  except  one  of  the  royal  family,  or  the  ^vem- 
ment  for  the  time  being,  be  treated,  feasted,  or  nresented  with  the 
City  freedom  in  a  gold  box  at  the  City  expense.''  On  the  28th  June, 
1703,  they  must  have  gone  to  an  immense  outlay,  and  in  the  most 
absurd  manner.  Under  that  date  I  find,  '*  the  condiUts  ordered  to  run 
with  Claret  at  the  City  expense,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
monde, Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  coining  to  this  City;  but  not  to 
be  a  precedent/'  And  on  the  29th  December,  I  find-*-*'  a  Ball,  at 
the  CHty  expense,  ordered  for  the  entertainment  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde — ^the  expense  not  to  exceed  £20*' — a  moderate  disburse- 
ment certainly  for  an  entertainment  to  so  distinguished  a  personage, 
and  tending  to  prove  that  the  wines  must  have  run  more  plenteously 
in  the  conduits  than  at  the  ball-room.     On  the  18th  July,  1705,  a 
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^and  effort  at  retrendnnent  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
City  out  of  debt,  and  amongst  other  savings  the  mayor's  salary  was 
knocked  off,  his  worship  ''  neither  to  treat  on  his  election,  nor  to  treat 
the  Judges/'  and  all  public  entertainments  to  be  dispensed  with.  To 
this  resdution  they  held  firm  till  the  21st  August,  1711,  when  it  was — 
'^  Ordered,  that  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  be  entertained  with  a  ball  and 
collation,  notwithstanding  the  by-laws  of  I8th  July,  1705/' 

We  have  seen  above  an  allusion  to  the  mayor*s  ''  treat'*  to  the  judges. 
This  was  an  entertainment  which  originally  the  corporation  always  gave 
the  judges  on  circuit,  whilst  sojourning  at  Eflkenny.  When  the  pro« 
perty  of  the  body  became  involved,  they  shifted  the  expense  on  the 
mayor^s  shoulders,  and  I  find  that  the  following  curt  entry  was  made 
in  the  ''White  Book/'  under  the  date  10th  August,  1658,  ''The 
Mayor  absent  at  the  Assizes ;  £10  of  his  salary  to  be  spent  to  treat 
the  Judges,  and  stopped."  The  custom  was  given  up,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  1705,  and  has  not  siuce  been  resumed. 

In  those  good  old  convivial  times;  when  no  business  seems  to  have 
been  transacted  without  feasting,  and  the  "  treat''  to  the  judges  on  the 
bench,  was  not  forgotten,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  that  the  comforts 
of  jurors  were  not  overlooked  and  interdicted  as  they  are  now.  Such 
is,  in  fact,  the  case ;  for  I  find  a  by*law  made  by  the  corporation  of 
Kilkenny,  on  the  9th  February,  1609,  enacting  that — "  Whoever  re- 
covers damages  in  any  of  the  courts  shall  recover  the  drinking-money, 
allowed  to  the  jury,  also."  Some  of  the  customs  of  those  days  of  old, 
carried  out  by  the  early  colonizers,  appear  still  to  linger  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  A  few  years  since  I  remember  to  have  seen  reported,  in  an 
American  newspaper,  a  curious  scene  occurring  in  a  case  coming  before 
a  jury  somewhere  in  the  "  far  west."  After  their  verdict  had  been 
handed  in,  the  twelve  good  men  and  true  came  back  to  court  and  re- 
quested the  judge's  permission  to  revoke  their  decision,  on  the  ground 
that  the  party  in  whose  favour  they  had  pronounced,  now  refused  to 
pay  them  the  usual  sum  allowed  to  juries  for  drink  !  This  scene,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  altogether  a  fabrication  of  some  "smart  brother 
Jonathan"  of  the  press. 

I  have,  however,  strayed  most  unpardonably  from  Kilkenny  as  it 
was  in  the  olden  time,  to  the  back  woods  of  America,  as  thev  are  re- 
presented or  misrepresented  to  be  just  now,  and  it  is  therefore  time 
that  I  should  conclude  my  "  gossip  for  the  present;  but  I  hope  to  be 
prepared  on  future  occasions  with  many  gleanings  of  equally  curious 
sumptuary  enactm^ts  from  the  ancient  civic  records  of  Kilkenny. 
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ON  THE  ORMONDE  COIN  AND  CONFEDERATE  MONEY. 

BT  EGBERT  CANE^   MSQ,.,   M.D. 

[Read  ai  the  Meeting  of  September  Srtf.] 

When  laying  some  specimens  of  "  ring'^mone/'  before  the  Kilkenny 
Archasological  Society  at  its  March  meetings  1  promised  to  exhibit, 
from  time  to  time,  specimens  of  coin  and  other  antiquities,  fonnd  at 
Kilkenny;  and  at  the  present  meeting  I  seek  to  redeem  that  pledge, 
in  part,  by  exhibiting  four  yarieties  of  the  coin  known  as  *^  Ormonde 
money/'  and  three  varieties  of  that  described  as  *'  Confederate''  or  "  Be- 
bel  money ;"  and  I  select  these  to  commence  with,  because  they  are 
coin  not  merely  found  within  the  City,  but  coin  that  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  local  history  in  a  period  of  great  and  stirring  interest, 
during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  First  Charles  Stuart. 

There  is,  p^haps,  no  pmod  of  our  history,  since  the  connexion  of 
this  country  with  £ngland|  which  exhibits  more  remarkable  events,  or 
calls  for  more  serious  reflections  from  the  student  of  history,  than  that 
in  which  the  unfortunate  soverei^,  Charles  the  First,  pictured  as  a 
fallen  kins,  denounced  by  his  parliament  and  repudiated  by  his  subjects 
—driven  before  the  great  general  and  statesman,  Cromwell,  without 
power  and  without  money — ^is  compelled,  by  the  dire  necessities  of  his 
position,  to  treat  with  a  people  who  were  considered  by  the  king  and 
nis  advisers  as  rebels. 

It  was  while  the  king  was  an  exile  from  London,  without  a  treasury 
or  a  mint,  and  while  his  Irish  army,  unpaid  and  neglected,  were  often 
in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  that  a  call  was  made — July 
8th,  1648 — ^upon  the  Irish  loyalists  during  the  military  leadership  of  the 
marquis,  afterwards  duke,  of  Ormonde  in  this  country,  to  send  in  their 
plate  to  be  melted  down  and  coined  for  the  royal  use.  This  call  was 
responded  to  by  plat€  being  sent  in  to  about  the  value  of  £1200;  but 
the  king,  on  the  20th  May  following,  ordered  money  to  be  regularly 
minted,  with  '^C.  B.'' and  a  crown  on  one  side,  and  the  value  on  the 
other,  in  five^shiUing  pieces^  half-crowns,  six^pences,  and  lesser  pieces. 
The  money  thus  obtained  is  of  a  rude  character  and  irregular  shape,  and 
simply  marked  on  one  side  with  a  crown  and  the  letters  ''  C.  B.,"  and  on 
the  oDverse  with  the  vidue  in  Roman  numerals.  This  coin  is  generally 
known  as  ''  Ormonde  money,"  and  the  specimens  of  it  now  exhibited 
have  been  found  in  Kilkenny,  or  its  neighbourhood,  and  consist  of  the 
crown,  the  six-penny,  four-penny,  and  two-penny  pieces — a  particular 
description  and  plates  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Simon 
and  of  Lindsay  on  Irish  coinage,  and  in  Harris'  edition  of  Ware,  and 
for  which  the  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  plate  accompanying  this 
paper.    Cart«,  the  biographer  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  especially  dwells 
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upon  the  wretched  state  of  the  king*s  army  in  Ireland^  at  the  period 
when  the  lords  justices  had  this  money  coined  from  plate  sapplied  by 
the  Irish  government  and  its  friends.  Carte  tells  us  that,  while  the 
soldiers  had  some  supply  of  food^  the  officers  had  not  means  *'  to  buy 
themselves  either  necessary  food  to  keep  them  alive^  or  raiment  to  co- 
ver their  nakedness/'*  And  when  the  officers  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  English  parliament^  they  were  told  by  a  principal  member  of  the 
committee^  "  that  if  five  hundred  pounds  would  save  Ireland  it  would 

not  be  spared,  and that  they  had  not  leisure  to  step  over  the  thresh- 

hold  for  Ireknd/'t  As  a  consequence,  the  army  was  perishing  through 
want  of  food,  one-fourth  disabled  from  marching  without  shoes,  all 
discipline  broken  through,  plundered  by  the  very  authorities  who  were 
to  pay,  when  they  did  pay ;  and  whose  cheating  consisted  of  making  a 
fortune  by  buying  up  Spanish  royals  and  inferior  foreign  coin,  and  pay- 
ing the  soldiers  in  it  instead  of  British  money,  pocketing  the  difference 
at  the  rate  of  about  12  per  cent,  as  well  as  by  making  exorbitant 
charges  for  grinding  the  com  to  the  military.  These  matters  are  worthy 
of  notice  merely  as  an  evidence  of  the  events  which  compelled  this  coin- 
age upon  the  country,  and  which  have  left  us  these  specimens  as  illus- 
trations of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  Irish  history.  Simon, 
quoting  a  work  described  as  the  "  Chronology  of  the  World/'  published 
at  Dublin  in  1793,  says  that  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  plate  was  then  coined;  and  Lindsay,  upon  the  author- 
ity of  Simon,  repeats  the  statement :  but  it  appears  that  the  call  for 
plate  brought  in  but  £1200  worth,  while  the  bulk  was  made  up  of  coin 
re-melted  and  of  contributions  from  England ;  for  Borlase  informs  us 
there  were  ''  supplies  out  of  England,  which  had  not  wholly  deserted 
Ireland."  Of  this  gross  sum  one-eighth  was  issued  in  groats;  yet 
Lindsay  values  the  groat  and  lesser  pieces  at  7s.  6d.  each,  while  the 
crown  is  value  but  for  lOs.,  and  the  penny  is  so  scarce  as  to  rate 
at  £1.  10s. 

The  next  series  of  coins  to  which  I  call  your  attention  are  those 
peculiarly  identified  with  Kilkenny,  and  known  under  the  names  of 
"St.  Patrick's  coin,"  '*  Bebel  coin,"  and  " Confederate  coin/'  and  are 
presumed  to  have  been  struck  under  the  Confederate  council  of  Kil- 
kenny in  1642  or  1643 ;  and  some  are  of  opinion  they  were  actually 
minted  in  Kilkenny.  While  the  subject  becomes  one  of  peculiar  in- 
terest when  we  find  that  Sir  James  Ware,  who  gives  a  plate  of  one  of 
them,  ascribes  them  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  while  a  distinguished 
numismatist,  at  present  residing  in  Dublin,:^  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
Dublin  tokens — a  conclusion  which  the  Dublin  arms  upon  the  penny 
and  the  metropolitan  cross  in  the  hand  of  the  figure  on  the  reverse  go 
to  support;  and  again,  the  coin  which  I  call  a  penny  is  by  some  called 
half-penny,  while  the  half- penny  is  reduced  to  a  farthing.   Simon  so  calls 

•  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  i.  p  384.  t  TJirf,  p.  427. 

X  Aquilla  Smith,  Esq.,  M.D. 
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them,  bat  Lindsay  and  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  considered  them  pence 
and  half-pence.  The  shiUings  are  by  some  considered  as  proof  pieces; 
but  Simon  believes  them  to  have  been  struck  by  the  Kilkenny  assembly 
for  shillings,  and  passed  as  such.**^ 

Simon^s  description  of  these  coins  is  as  follows :— -''  These  Half-pen* 
nies  have  on  one  side,  the  figure  of  a  king  crowned,  with  a  radiant 
crown,  kneeling  and  playing  on  the  harp,  and  over  the  harp  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  Englana  of  a  different  metal  from  that  of  the  coin,  that 
is  brass  npon  copper,  or  copper  npon  brass,  with  this  inscription,  flo* 
&EAT  BEX.  reverse,  the  figure  of  St.  Patrick  mitred,  and  standing  with 
a  crosier  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  leaf  of  trefoil  in  his  left  [Simon  con- 
founds the  terms  ri^ht  for  left  and  left  for  right],  which  he  holds  out  to 
the  people  about  hun,  and  on  his  left  side  the  arms  of  the  dtj  of  Dub- 
lin, three  castles  2.  1.  with  this  legend  scob  oeex.  The  farthing  has 
likewise  on  one  side  a  king  crowned  and  playing  on  the  harp,  a  crown  of 
copper  or  brass  over  it  and  round,  floreat  bex.  reverse,  St  Patrick 
mitred,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  double  or  metropolitan  cross,  a  church 
behind  him,  and  stretching  out  his  ri^ht  hand  over  a  parcel  of  serpents 
and  other  venomous  creatures  as  if  driving  them  out  of  the  church, 
and  alluding  to  the  protestants,  called  in  the  before-mentioned  act  the 
puritanical, — ^the  malignant  party;  inscription,  qviescat  plebs/'  Si- 
mon here  alludes  to  the  act  of  the  Gonfeaerate  assembly  of  Kilkenny. 
He  also  speaks  of  a  star  or  mint  mark  found  on  some,  and  absent  on 
others  of  the  pennies,  as  he  calls  the  half-pence;  it  is  present  on  that 
engraved  in  the  pkte,  the  original  of  which  is  in  my  possession. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  make  some  digression  here,  to  inquire  after 
the  evidence  which  remains  to  us  of  the  Confederate  assembly  having 
issued  coin,  and  what  are  the  proofs  that  these  are  specimens  of  that 
coin ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  as  yet  the  historical  worid  is 
in  ignorance  whether  the  books  and  records  of  the  Confederate  assembly 
are  still  in  existence  or  have  perished ;  wherefore  the  inquiry  must  bd 
one  rather  of  collateral  evidence  and  inferential  ailment,  than  of  the 
direct  nature  which  those  books  would  make  it,  if  within  our  reach 
at  the  present  day.  I  will  therefore  begin  bv  making  quotations,  dis- 
playing the  governmental  character  and  authority  of  the  body,  their 
foreign  connexions,  and  receipts  of  money  thence,  their  orders  seeming 
to  have  connexion  with  this  coinage ;  and  then  close  by  making  suen 
inferences  as  the  subject  seems,  to  warrant.  We  find  from  Borlase's 
History  of  the  Execrable  Rebelliony  page  S9  of  the  original  edition ; 
London,  1680  :  and  at  page  122  of  Qive's  reprint  of  Bonase ;  Dublin, 
1768  :  that  the  first  or  formative  assembly  of  this  great  Confederation 
was  held  at  Kilkenny,  on  the  10th,  1 1th,  and  13th  of  July,  1642;  and 
that  subsequentlv,  upon  the  24th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  orders 
were  made  by  tne  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  then  assembled.  Of 
the  first  of  them  he  gives  twenty-nine  orders— of  the  second  thirty-three 

•  See  Simon's  Essay  on  Irish  Coins,  p.  48.  ^ 
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orders*  But  Simon,  page  118,  quoting  from  Rymef's  Fadera,  vol. 
XX.,  page  537,  cites  entries  made  in  October  and  November,  1642, 
and  Cox,  in  his  Hibemia  Anglicanaj  vol.  ii.,  page  125,  makes  further 
extracts;  so  that  for  brevity,  I  will,  in  quoting,  merely  affix  the  name 
of  the  authority — the  main  object  of  the  quotations  being  to  show  that 
this  body  did  exercise  all  the  functions  of  government — therefore,  that 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  they  did  coin  money,  as  well  as 
actually  direct  money  to  be  coined,  that  their  orders  are  in  keeping 
with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  coin,  and  that  full  credence  is 
given  to  the  fact  by  such  writers  as  Cox,  Warner,  Simon,  and  Lindsay. 

Extractajrom  Borlaae : — *'  And  that  the  Supreme  Council  (the  legi- 
timate Issue  of  the  General  Assembly]  might  look  with  the  better  face 
of  Authority,  they  framed  to  themselves  a  Seal,  having  the  Mark  of  a 
long  Cross,  on  the  Bight  side  thereof,  a  Crown  and  a  Harp  on  the 
Left,  with  a  Dove  above,  and  a  flaming  Heart  below  the  Cross,  and 
round  about  the  Inscription,  Fro  Deo,  pro  Rege  et  Pairia  HiAernia 
unanimis ;  with  which  they  sealed  their  Credentials  to  Princes,  and 
under  that  Seal  passed  their  principal  Acts  oT  Sovereignty." — p.  97. 

The  2l8t  Order  directs  that  no  tax  or  custom  shall  be  required  on 
arms,  gunpowder,  or  the  like  matters,  coming  into  Ireland,  for  the  use 
of  the  Catholic  cause. 

Appendix  to  Borlase,  p.  43,  4th  order,  states  as  a  preamble—-''  Inas^^ 
much  as  the  City  of  Dublin  is  the  usual  and  principal  Seat  of  Justice  in 
this  Kingdom,  where  the  Parliament  and  ordinary  Courts  were  held,  and 
some  other  places  where  principal  Councils  were  sometimes  kept,  and 
as  yet  possessed  and  commanded  by  the  malignant  Party,  who  are  Ene- 
mies to  God  and  their  King,  and  his  M^esty's  well  affected  Subjects, 
the  Assembly  is  necessitated  during  this  War,  in  some  Formalities  and 
Circumstances,  to  deviate  from  the  Proceedings  prescribed  by  the  said 
Laws  and  Statutes.'' — Appendix,  p.  47.  The  orders  then  direct  that 
the  council  shall  control  and  direct  the  lords  generals,  and  all  other 
commanders  of  armies  and  civil  magistrates,  &c.,  that  they  shall  have 
power  to  hear  and  determine  matters,  capital,  criminal,  or  civil.  That 
their  orders  shall  be  obeyed  by  all  mUitary  and  civil  authorities.  That 
the  council  shall  have  a  guard  of  500  foot  and  200  horse — high  she- 
riffs to  have  power  of  executing  for  murder  and  other  capital  offences. 
And  the  11th  order  directs — "That  no  temporal  Government  or  Juris- 
diction shall  be  assumed,  kept,  or  exercised  in  this  Kingdom,  or  within 
any  County  or  Province  thereof,  during  these  Troubles,  other  than  is 
before  expressed,  except  such  Jurisdiction  and  Government  as  is,  or 
shall  be  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Supream  Council.'' — 
Appendix,  p.  49. 

The  17th  order  gives  the  privileges  of  natives  to  foreign  artizans, 
navigators,  mariners,  frc.  The  18th  order  directs  the  establishment  of 
one  Inn  of  Court.  19th  order  prohibits  individuals  from  raising  sol- 
diers, that  all  soldiers  should  be  enrolled  in  the  martial  list,  and  should 
not  be  billeted  except  by  constables.  The  20th  order  directs  that  free 
66 
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schools  shall  be  erected  and  maintained.  21st  order  directs  the  ma* 
nagement  of  the  king's  rents  and  customs^  and  the  rents  and  properties 
of  declared  enemies. 

Extracts  from  the  Appendix  to  Simon : — November  1 5,  1 642.  "  It  is 
this  day  ordered,  by  this  assembly^  that  coin  and  plate  shall  be  raised 
and  established  in  this  kingdom,  according  to  the  rates  and  values 
hereafter  mentioned,  and  that  there  shall  be  forthwith  coined  the  snme 
of  four  thousand  pound,  to  pass  currant  in  and  through  this  kingdom, 
according  to  a  proclamation,  or  act  pubUshed  by  direction  of  this  as- 
sembly, in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  not  otherwise,  &c.'' 

November  19,  1642.  '^The  supreme  council  to  take  care,  that 
the  king's  revenue  be  daily  gathered  up,  for  the  making  of  a  common 
stock  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom/' 

November  21,  1642.  "It  is  ordered,  that  the  right  honourable  the 
earl  of  Castlehaven,  and  such  others  as  his  lordship,  shall  call  to  his 
assistance,  shall  present  unto  the  supreme  council  of  this  kingdom,  an 
institution  and  order  of  knighthood,  concerning  the  honour  of  saint 
Patrick  and  the  glory  of  this  kingdom,  which  the  supreme  council  may 
confirm  and  ratify  so  far  as  they  see  cause/' — p.  118. 

Extracts  from  Coa^s  Hibemia  Anglicana: — On  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, "  James  Cusack  (who  before  the  Rebellion  was  one  of  the  King's 
Council,  and  Clerk  to  the  Commission  of  Grace)  was  appointed  Attor- 
ney General :  and  it  was  ordered  that  soldiers  be  Cessed  on  all  Persons 
and  Places  that  are  refractory  in  paying  their  Quota  of  the  Contribu- 
tion/' 

"  The  supreme  Council acted  as  a  sep abate  state,  and 

contrary  to  their  own  Oath  of  Maintaining  the  ICing^s  Prerogative,  and 
their  Pretence  of  taking  Arms  for  it,  they  usurped  all  the  King's  Pre- 
rogatives, even  to  that  of  Coining  Money  and  sending  Ambassadors 
to  Foreign  Princes,  and  to  the  Granting  of  Letters  of  Mart  and  Be- 
priaal." — vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

Extracts  from  Cartas  Life  of  Ormond: — "They  formed  it  [the 
council],  however,  according  to  the  plan  of  a  Parliament,  consisting  of 
two  Houses,  in  the  one  of  which  sate  the  Estate  Spiritual,  composed 
of  Bishops  and  Prelates,  together  with  the  Temporal  Lords ;  and  in  the 
other  the  Deputies  of  Counties  and  Towns  sate,  as  the  Estate  of  the 
Commons  by  themselves.  The  meeting  was  at  the  house  of  fiobert 
Shea,  son  of  Sir  Eichard  Shea,  the  Lords,  Prelates,  and  Commons  all 
in  one  room,  Mr.  Patrick  Darcy  bareheaded,  upon  a  stool,  representing 
all,  or  some  of  the  Judges  and  Masters  of  Chancery,  that  used  to  sit  in 
Parliament  upon  the  woolsacks.  Mr.  Nicholas  Plunkett  represented 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  both  Lords  and  Commons 
addressed  their  speech  to  him.  The  Lords  had  an  upper  room,  which 
served  them  as  a  place  of  recess  for  private  consultation/'— vol.  i.  p. 
868. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  extracts, 'I  may  mention  that  the 
house  of  assembly  at  KUkenny  is  thus  described  by  Ledwich  (Antiquu 
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tiei  of  Ireland^  p.  466)^  and  I  give  the  description  because  the  hoose^ 
which  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Langton  now  carries  on  the  flour  and 
baking  business  in  Coal-market,  has  undergone  of  late  such  change 
as  to  warrant  the  transferring  of  the  passage — ''  This  chamber  forms 
part  of  a  house,  now  inhabited  by  Mr.  Tresham,  an  apothecary ;  it  con- 
sisted of  one  large  hall,  forty-nine  feet  by  forty-seven,  with  a  dungeon 
underneath,  twenty  feet  square,  with  which  the  hall  communicated  by 
a  trap-door  and  stone  stairs.^' 

Carte  informs  ns  that  *'  Peter  Scaramp,  a  Father  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory,  sent  by  the  Pope  as  his  Minister  into  Ireland,  arrived 
about  the  middle  of  July  at  Kilkenny,  with  large  supplies  of  money 
and  ammunition  for  the  Bebels.^'  C^rte  also  tells  us  (vol.  i.  p.  580) 
that  the  Nuncio  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money  from  Diego  de  la  Torre, 
the  Spanish  agent,  of  which  he  gave  £9,000  to  General  O'Neill ;  and 
elsewhere  (p.  687)  that  he  gave  the  army  of  O'Neill  8,000  crowns. 

Meehan  quotes  Belling  for  the  statement  that  James  Talbot  collected 
20,000  dollars  in  Spain  for  the  Confederates  (Confederation  of  Kilkenny, 
p.  47),  and  Magee,  in  his  Life  of  Luke  Wadding,  informs  us  that  Ri- 
nnnccini  brought  over  £12,000  from  the  Pope,  10,000  crowns  from 
Cardinal  Barberini,  and  26,000  crowns  collected  by  Wadding.->-«See 
OaUery  of  Irisi  Writers,  p.  97. 

Dr.  Warner,  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  290,  says — "  If 
the  making  a  new  great  seal,  coining  money,  appointing  an  Attor- 
ney General,  &c.,  were  not  acts  that  deprived  the  king  of  liis  rights 
and  prerogatives,  and  that  abrogated  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land, 
then  nothing  could  be  so  interpreted." 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  quotations  now  made,  that  the  Confederate 
assembly  contemplated  and  ordered  a  coinage  of  their  own,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  that  order  remained  unfulfilled  by  a  body  who  held  posses- 
sion of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  for  six  years,  who  raised  an  army, 
by  county  levy,  of  over  thirty  thousand  men,  who  had  ambassadors  in 
Rome,  France,  Spain,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  who  were  con- 
stantly receiving  foreign  coin  into  their  treasury.  Upon  the  contrary, 
it  is  an  assumption  founded  upon  the  most  rational  probabilities,  that 
the  coin  so  ordered  was  actually  minted ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  idea 
expressed  in  the  order  for  a  knighthood  in  ''  honour  of  St.  Patrick  and 
the  glory  of  this  kingdom,'^  would  be  the  idea  carried  out  upon  such 
a  coin,  and  we  find  grave  historians  and  shrewd  antiquaries  concurring 
in  this  belief.  Indeed,  once  we  admit  that  the  Confederates  had  a  coin- 
age, there  is  no  coin  more  likely,  or  so  likely,  to  be  theirs  than  the  one 
under  consideration ;  and  as  to  the  statement  of  Sir  James  Ware,  that 
it  is  coin  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  it  is  not  only  broad  of  the  fact, 
but  it  is  absurdly  so.  First,  because  all  the  coin  of  Charles  II.  has  his 
name  inscribed  upon  it,  and  secondly,  because  the  reign  of  Charles  U. 
was  not  a  reign  in  which  coin  so  strongly  anti-Protestant  in  its  charac- 
ter would  have  been  struck  in  Ireland,  or  permitted  to  circulate  in  it — 
while  the  peculiar  character  of  the  arrangements  of  the  two  crowns 
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ivould  be  irrelevant  and  anmeaning.  And  as  to  the  opinion  that  it  ia 
coin  of  the  class  of  Dublin  tokens^  the  same  objections  hold  equally 
good^  while  there  are  superadded  to  them^  the  fact  that  no  civic,  corpo- 
rate, or  town  token  in  Ireland  is  to  be  found  so  elaborately  executed, 
containing  such  enigmatical  allusions,  or  honoured  by  having  issued  in 
three  separate  editions,  and  from  three  separate  and  distinct  dies  ;  while 
the  circumstance  of  the  Dublin  arms  being  upon  the  penny,  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Dublin  was  the  metropoUs  of  Ireland,  the  centre,  whicfa^ 
though  not  in  possession  of  the  Confederates,  was  yet  hoped  by  them  to 
be  shortly  theirs,  and  their  armies  were  marching  upon  it  with  that  in- 
tent, so  that  it  is  not  irrational  to  consider  that  they  aimed  at  it,  as  thus, 
on  a  portion  of  their  coinage.  And  we  find  one  of  their  orders  making 
especial  reference  to  Dublin  as  the  proper  seat  of  government,  but  held 
from  them  by  the  malignant  party,  as  they  describe  their  enemies; 
Moreover,  the  three  separate  dies  are  plainly  for  the  separate  coins — 
namely,  shillings,  pence,  and  half-pence,  for  that  the  silver  coin  is  not 
a  model  piece,  but  from  a  separate  die,  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  contrasting  the  size  and  relations  of  the  letters,  the 
figures  and  drapery,  with  those  on  the  half-penny,  when  discrepancies 
enough  will  be  found  to  satisfy  on  that  point. 

Now,  having  asserted  my  belief  that  these  coins  are  those  of  the  Con- 
federate assembly  of  Kilkenny,  and  that  they  were  coin  answering  to 
shillings,  pence,  and  half-pence,  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  the  curious 
fact  which  so  bears  upon  the  statement,  namely,  that  here,  at  Kilkenny, 
where  the  assembly  sat,  where  that  coin  was,  no  doubt,  first  issued,  St. 
Patrick's  half-pence  are  the  most  plenty  of  all  the  coins  turned  up  from 
our  coin-prolific  soil.  They  are  found  here  in  great  quantity,  and 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  every  other  coin ;  exceeding  even  that  of  our 
own  local  Kilkenny  tokens.  And  while  Lindsay,  residing  at  Cork, 
values  the  penny  at  2s.  6d.,  and  the  half-penny  at  6d.,  were  he  here  he 
could  purchase  them  at  half-pence  a  piece,  especially  the  half-pence. 
The  pennies  are,  however,  scarce,  and  the  shillings  rare.  Were  they 
Dublin  tokens,  how  could  this  happen  ?  Were  they  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's coin,  why  would  this  happen  r  Are  they  Confederate  coin,  how 
easy  to  tell  why  it  happens  ?  I  am  of  opinion  too,  that  this  coin  was 
transmitted  to  Kilkenny  to  be  there  distributed,  but  was  not  coined 
here.  I  consider  that  it  was  minted  upon  the  Continent  for  the  use  of 
the  Confederate  assemblv.  The  execution  is  more  elaborate  than  any 
Irish  coin  of  that  period,  while  in  its  letters  and  outlinings  it  bears  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  Continental  coin  of  that  time,  especially  to 
pontifical  coinage,  and  is  in  some  parts  of  its  design  exceedingly  in 
keeping  with  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  Nuncio,  Kinunccini, 
aud,  as  will  be  seen  from  some  of  the  preceding  extracts,  may  have 
formed  some  portion  of  the  monies  brought  to  the  council,  from  the 
Continent,  at  different  times  during  the  sitting  of  the  council  of  the 
Confederate  body.  I  before  said  that  its  meaning  was  enigmatical,  and 
it  does  not  need  much  of  imagination  to  translate  it  thus — ^the  harp 
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is  Irish  in  form  and  outline;  it  is  the  Irish  harp  as  it  now  stands  upon 
the  arms  and  coinage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  not  David  who 
touches  the  Irish  harp,  as  some  have  it,  but  a  king,  and  by  the  peculia- 
rity of  the  crown,  an  Irish  king ;  an  Irish  harp,  and  Irish  king,  upon 
an  Irish  coin,  while  the  English  crown,  fixed  loosely  and  unsettled  over 
the  harp,  is  of  a  different  metal,  and  as  it  were  not  belonging  to  the 
piece.  The  explanation  of  the  opposite  side  I  read  to  be  precisely  what 
Simon  has  conjectured  it  in  the  quotation  made  from  his  book.  In 
closing  these  remarks,  I  find  it  necessary  to  mention  that  Sir  James 
Ware  is  of  opinion  that  the  silver  pieces  were  struck  for  medals  and 
not  as  proof  pieces,  and  he  grounds  his  opinion  upon  the  circumstance 
that  the  silver  pieces  are  milled,  and  the  copper  ones  are  not ;  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  errs,  because  the  copper  pieces  were  milled,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  specimens  exhibited,  which  happen  to  be  in  fine  pre- 
servation, and  therefore  distinctly  show  the  milling. 

Trusting  that  these  few  remarks  may  attract  the  attention  of  numis- 
matic inquirers  having  more  leisure,  and  fuller  opportunities  of  search- 
ing for  further  proofs,  I  shall  feel  gratified  if  I  become  instrumental  in 
an  inquiry  which  may  even  lead  to  the  controverting  of  the  opinion  I 
have  endeavoured  to  support. 

8uppLEMBin:ARY  NOTE  : — Siucc  the  foregoing  paper  was  read  before 
the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  some  discussion  has  taken  place  in 
reference  to  its  views,  and  some  new  information  has  been  elicited  on  the 
subject  of  Kilkenny  and  Confederate  coin.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  Swift's  notice  of  the  Patrick's  coin  in  his  "Draper's  Letters,"  it  has 
been  urged  that  Ware,  living  so  near  their  period,  ought  to  be  an  autho- 
rity that  the  Patrick's  pence  are  coin  of  Charles  II's.  reign,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  silver  could  not  be  a  shilling  because  it  differs 
from  the  shillings  of  the  time  in  form,  aspect,  and  weight,  while  Dr. 
Aquilla  Smith  has  kindly  forwarded  to  the  Society,  through  the  Bev. 
James  Graves,  a  copy  of  the  original  order  of  the  council  of  the  Confe- 
derates, signed  with  the  names  of  Mountgarret,  and  the  other  heads  of 
the  Confederation,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Charles 
Haliday,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  and  wherein,  after  fixing  the  value  of  various 
foreign  coin  then  in  circulation,  it  declares,  "  W  ee  doe  further  order, 
publish,  and  declare,  that  the  plate  of  this  Kingdome  be  coined  with  the 
ordinarie  stampe  used  in  the  moneyes  now  currant.  Wee  doe  likewise 
publish  and  declare  that  there  shall  be  40001.  of  red  copper  coyned  to 
farthings  and  i  pence,  with  the  harp  and  Crowne  on  the  one  side  and 
to  fncj  septers  on  the  other." 

Now  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  of  these  objections  go  to 
unsettle  the  views  I  have  ventured  to  take  in  the  foregoing  paper. 
It  is  evident  that  Swift  did  not  consider  the  Patrick's  pence  private, 
as  I  take  it  from  the  following  passage  in  his  third  Draper's  Letter, 
^*  Such  as  were  coined  in  small  numbers  by  permission  to  private  men^ 
as  butchers'  half-pence,  black-dogs,  and  others  the  like ;  or  perhaps 
the  small  St.  Patrick's  coin  which  passes  now  for  a  farthing;"  here 
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he  does  not  include  the  Patrick's  as  among  private  coin^  bnt  markedly 
separates  it. 

As  regards  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Ware,  I  had  quoted  from  Harris' 
"  Ware/'  and  upon  comparing  it  with  the  original  edition  of  Ware, 
printed  at  Dublin,  1705, 1  find  that  the  coin  is  not  at  all  mentioned  by 
Sir  James,  so  that  Harris  is  the  authority  in  error  and  not  Sir  James 
Ware;  nor  was  it,  indeed,  likely  that  Ware,  who  died  in  about  twenty 
years  after  the  period  of  their  coinage,  would  have  mentioned  so  recent 
a  matter  in  a  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  And  as  regards  the 
objection  that  they,  the  silver  specimens,  cannot  be  shillings  because 
they  "  differ  in  form,  aspect,  and  weight,"  I  b^  it  to  be  remembered 
that  I  have  put  it  markedly  forward  that  they  are  foreign  coins  and  not 
coined  in  these  kingdoms,  but  brought  over  by  Einunccini  for  the  use 
of  the  Confederate  army.  But  what  I  call  the  shilling  is  smaller  and 
thicker  than  the  shillings  of  the  dav,  it  is  unworn,  and  weighs  about 
115  grains;  a  worn  shilling  of  the  Commonwealth  beside  it  weighs  but 
90  grains,  but  the  Charles  Ts.  shilling,  though  much  worn,  weighs  100 
grains,  and  its  smoothness  would  indicate  it  must  have  lost  little  short 
of  15  grains  of  its  original  weight,  but  identity  of  weight  is  not  neces- 
sary, no  more  than  aspect  or  form,  if  we  assume  the  Patrick's  to  be 
foreign  coin  struck  for  the  Confederates  upon  the  Continent. 

The  Confederate  proclamation,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Haliday,  for 
the  coinage  of  copper  half-pence  and  fajthings,  describes  the  coinage 
which  really  was  minted  in  Ireland,  and,  as  I  oelieve,  at  Kilkenny.  I 
have  three  pieces  of  the  copper  coin  so  issued ;  they  are  nearly  as  rude 
as  the  Ormonde  money,  but  that  they  have  the  crown  and  harp  on  one 
side  with  Charles'  name  and  titles ;  they  are  exceedingly  thin,  larger  than 
the  half-p^ce  of  the  day,  irregularly  shaped  on  the  edges,  like  clipped 
coin,  and  the  die  so  irregularly  placed  as  to  be  in  no  instance  central, 
but  to  one  side,  and  so  irregular  as  to  leave  nearly  half  the  coin  un- 
stamped. They  were  found  in  ICilkenny  and  are  much  worn.  They 
are  unquestionably  the  coin  of  the  Kilkenny  council,  while  the  com- 
monly called  Patrick's  money  I  would  feel  inclined  to  call  the  "  Einunc- 
cini Confederate  money,"  believing  it  to  have  been  issued  under  his 
orders,  minted  abroad,  and  made  to  speak  his  sentiments  and  those  of 
the  party  he  sought  to  head  and  guide.  I  do  trust  that  others,  with 
a  larger  field  of  inquiiy  open  before  them,  will  further  prosecute  this 
inquiry,  and  so  tend  to  elucidate  a  chapter  in  our  history  of  no  little 
interest. 

Note  on  plates  : — In  the  plate  prefixed  to  the  foregoing  paper, 
entitled  "  Ormonde  coin  and  Confederate  money,''  No.  1.  is  the  shil- 
ling; No.  2.  the  half-penny;  7.  the  penny;  8.  the  Ormonde  crown; 
4.  5.  and  6.  the  lesser  Ormonde  sUver  pieces.  In  comparing  the 
devices  on  the  shilling  and  half-penny,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the 
difference  of  die,  I  would  especially  ask  the  observer  to  contrast  the 
character,  size,  and  shape  of  the  steeples  and  church  on  both  coins, 
the  length  of  Patrick's  left  hand,  the  drapery  and  terminal  folds  of 
the  cloak,  the  position  of  the  mitre  relatively  to  the  letters,  the  point  of 
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the  crosier  in  relation  to  the  letters,  the  shape  of  the  letters  themselves ; 
and  on  the  other  side  to  compare  the  terminal  drapery,  its  length  from 
the  letters,  and  the  situation  of  the  crowns  in  relation  to  the  harp,  all 
of  which  have  been  most  accurately  placed  by  the  talented  artist,  who 
made  the  drawing  on  stone  from  the  pieces,  and  whose  attention  I  es- 
pecially called  to  those  points,  and  the  necessity  of  extreme  precision. 

The  plate,  which  faces  this  page,  contains  at  top  a  farthing  of  Charles 
I. — the  probable  model  of  the  Confederate  coinage— and  underneath 
three  specimens  of  the  Kilkenny  mintage,  answering  exactly  to  the 
coin  indicated  in  the  Confederate  proclamation.  The  upper  specimen, 
which  weighs  58  grains,  I  conceive  to  be  the  half-penny,  the  two 
lower,  farthings;  of  these  the  lesser  weighs  38  grains,  while  the 
Charles  farthing  at  top  weighs  only  6  grains.  Lindsay  calls  them 
"  siege  pieces/' 

[As  a  fitting  pendant  to  the  foregoing  paper,  we  here  subjoin  the  de- 
claration of  the  Confederates  already  alluded  to ;  and  of  which  a  trans- 
cript has  been  kindly  supplied  by  Aquilla  Smith,  Esq.,  M.D.,  made 
by  that  accomplished  numismatist  from  the  original  document  in  the 
possession  of  Charles  Haliday,  Esq.,  Dublin,  whereon  is  endorsed,  in 
a  more  recent  hand,  ''The  declaracion  of  the  Supreame  Councell 
for  the  enhancement  of  all  sorts  of  coyne,  dated  15  of  November, 
1642.''  The  signatures  are  autograph;  the  words,  "God  save  the 
King,"  and  "copia  vera,"  are  apparently  in  the  hand-wiiting  of 
Mountgarret.  The  declaration  is  written  on  a  leaf  of  paper  18  by 
8i  inches,  the  water  mark  appears  to  be  a  spread  eagle  or  some  other 
bird.  The  word  "especiallie"  has  been  partly  cancelled  by  drawing 
a  line  through  "iallie,"  the  letter  *V  prefixed,  and  "tiuelie"  written 
over  the  original  word.  The  whole  was  evidently  revised  and  corrected 
with  care  before  the  signatures  were  written. — ^Eds]. 

"  By  the  Lords  and  gentry  of  Ireland  assembled  in  Kilkeny. 

"  Whereas  wee  the  Confederate  Catholickes  of  this  Kingdome  of 
Ireland,  being  inforced  to  take  Armes  as  well  for  the  defence  of  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Boman  Catholique  religion  throughout  this  Bealme,  as 
of  his  sacred  majesties  right  and  prerogatives  and  the  preservacion  of 
the  Catholiques  and  other  his  majesties  well  affected  subjects,  plotted 
to  be  supplanted  and  destroyed  by  the  malignant  party,  enemies  to  God, 
his  majestie,  and  all  his  well  affected  subjects  and  Kingdome,  much 
scarcitie  of  money  and  coyne  in  this  Kingdome,  the  same  being  ingrosed 
hertofore,  into  the  hands  of  our  said  enemies,  by  their  continuall  exac- 
tions, oppressions,  and  extortions,  whereby  much  detriment  may  ensue 
to  our  party,  if  not  timely  prevented. 

''  Wee  therefore  thought  fitt,  to  order,  publish,  and  declare.  And  by 
this  our  publique  Act,  doe  order,  publish,  and  declare,  that  all  money, 
plate,  and  Coyne,  as  well  silver  as  gold,  English  and  forraine,  heerafter 
mentioned,  shalbe  from  the  date  of  this  publique  Act  and  order  raised 
and  Inhanched,  to  the  just  and  full  value  expressed  in  this  Act,  and 
that  the  same  shalbe  according  to  the  said  values  sett  and  established 
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by  the  said  Act,  esteemed,  taken,  and  receaved  by  all  and  everie  person 
and  persons  whatsoever  of  our  partie  and  all  such  others  as  doe  and 
shall  joyne  with  us,  in  this  Kingdome  :  videlicet :  That  peeces  of  8  be 
raised  to  6'.,  the  peeces  of  4  and  2  rateablie,  the  Portingall  testin  to 
1».  8**.,  the  Cardique  of  France  to  2*.,  the  halfe  Cardique  to  1".,  the 
pistolett  of  14*.  to  20'.,  the  quadrable  and  single  rateably,  the  Rider 
of  Scotland  to  2".,  the  jacobus  of  22".  to  29*.  and  4*.  sterling,  the 
20".  of  James  and  Garolus  to  26",  and  S\  the  halfe  and  quarter  rata- 
blie,  the  Albertus  raised  to  13*.  and  6*^.,  the  halfe  accordingly,  the  rose 
of  4".  4  J*,  to  5".  and  6*.  All  those  coines  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  due 
weight,  the  usuall  allowance  to  be  given  according  to  the  proportion  anie 
of  them  shall  not  (sicj  want  of  their  weight.  The  13^^.  is  to  be  raised 
to  one  shilling  e\  the  V.  sterling  to  1".  4\  the  6^.  to  8*.,  the  9*. 
to  12^,  the  4'*.  to  6^.,  the  3*.  to  4*.,  the  4i*.  to  6^.,  the  2*.  to  3*., 
the  dominick  grote  to  4^.,  the  coper  groate  to  5<>.,  the  white  groate  of 
Coper  to  2*^.,  and  that  the  9<>.  of  tlie  said  severall  coynes  be  hence- 
forth reputed  and  doe  passe  for  a  1'.,  and  half  a  Grown  peece  doe  pass 
henceforth  for  10  groates.  And  wee  doe  further  order,  publish,  and 
declare,  that  the  plate  of  this  Kingdome  be  coined  with  the  ordinarie 
stampe  used  in  the  moneyes  now  currant. 

"  Wee  doe  likewise  publish  and  declare  that  there  shall  be  40001.  of 
red  copper  coyned  to  farthings  and  i  pence,  with  the  harp  and  Crowne 
on  the  one  side  and  to  fsicj  septers  on  the  other,  and  that  everie  pound 
of  Copper  be  made  to  the  value  of  2".  8*.,  and  that  this  coine  shall  be 
currant,  before  as  well  payment  (sicj.  No  person  or  persons  be  com- 
pelled to  take  but  1«.  in  each  pound,  and  so  ratablie  in  everie  severall 
payment,  other  then  that  All  payments  not  exceeding  6^.  may  be  made, 
and  shalbe  accepted  in  the  said  Copper  Coyne,  And  if  the  poll  of 
London  and  Dublin  tuch  and  all  plate  of  equal  eoodnesse  and  value 
shall  passe  and  be  accepted  at  6*.  [6«.  ?]  the  oz.  sterling,  provided  never- 
thelesse  that  where  anie  person  or  persons  shall  freely  without  suite  ac- 
complish, pay,  or  discharge  anie  debt  or  morgadge,  debts  or  morgadges 
made  before  the  four  and  twentieth  of  8*^'  which  was  in  the  yeare  of 
our  Lo  :  God,  1641,  and  [in]  such  case  the  payments  shalbe  made  ac- 
cording the  rate  and  value  of  money  as  they  were  before  inhauchment, 
provided  likewise  that  all  arreares  of  rent  due  before  the  said  24^^  of 
8^®'  as  also  all  money  lent,  debts,  and  all  summes  of  money  at  anie 
time  heertofore  due,  for  which  no  use  or  other  consideracion  hath  been 
paid  and  contracted  for,  shalbe  paid  and  satisfied  according  the  rate 
and  value  of  moneys  as  they  were  before  the  inhanchment.  All  which 
wee  doe  publish  and  declare,  to  have  beene  urged  unto  by  necessitiefor 
his  majesties  service  and  naturall  defence,  not  otherwise  presuming  the 
power  or  might  thereof,  the  same  as  we  humbly  confesse  and  acknow- 
ledge being  properlie  and  solelie  belonging  unto  his  sacred  majestic ; 
unto  whome  wee  are  through  the  malignancie  of  our  enemies  debarred 
of  all  accesse.  And  wee  doe  straightUe  chardge  and  command  all  ge- 
neralls  and  Commanders  of  our  forces,  all  magistrates  or  officers,  milita- 
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lie  or  Civilly  to  whome  it  shall  or  may  conceme^  in  all  provinces^  Citties^ 
Countie  towns^  and  liberties  of  our  partie  through  this  Eangdome^  to 
take  speciall  notice  of  this  oar  present  Act,  and  with  all  dilligent  speed, 
to  cause  the  same  to  be  put  in  due  execution  within  their  severall  juris- 
dictions respectiuelie,  with  [which  f]  all  and  everie  of  the  Confederate 
Catholiques  and  their  said  adherence  are  particularly  to  observe  and 
fulfill  att  their  uttermost  perill.  Dated  att  Eilkeny,  the  16*^  of  9^*' 
1642,  and  in  the  18^^  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lo :  Char- 
les, by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  greate  Brittaine  France  and  Ireland. 
God  save  the  King.  copia  vera. 

"  Mountmrrett  "  Hugo  Ardmachanus 

"  Nich  :  Plunkett         "  Jo  :  Clonfertensis 
"  Gerrald  Fennell         '*  Pat :  Darsy 
'*  Geffery  Browne    "  Richard  Belling 

"  Geo :  Cumin.'' 


ON  THE  DISCOVERT  OF  ANCIENT  SEPULCHRAL  MONU- 
MENTS  AT  THE  DOMINICAN  ABBEY,  KILKENNY.    , 

BT  JOHN  O.  A.    PRIM. 

[Eead  at  the  Meeting  cf  November  hth,"] 

Since  the  meeting  of  this  Society  in  September  last  considerable 
local  mterest  has  been  excited  by  the  discovery  of  some  old  sepulchral 
monuments  within  the  ancient  precincts  of  the  Black  Friars  of  Kilkenny, 
and  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  note  down  the  facts  as  they  occurred, 
in  order  that  an  authentic  statement  of  the  particulars  may  be  placed 
on  record  in  the  Societ/s  Transactions. 

The  discovery  was  made  on  the  10th  of  September,  by  Messrs.  Rich- 
ard and  Henry  Preston,  sons  of  Mr.  Richard  Preston,  sen.,  agent  to 
Mr.  Hare,  of  Durrow,  for  a  property  in  Kilkenny  City,  partially  con- 
sisting of  a  row  of  houses,  of  a  rather  humble  class,  forming  the  west 
side  of  Friar's-street,  and  built  on  the  site  of  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
cloisters  of  the  Dominicans.  A  hole  having  been  accidentally  made  in 
the  mortar  floor  of  an  apartment  in  one  of  the  houses,  a  sculptured 
stone  was  observable  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  beneath  the  sur- 
face. The  Messrs.  Preston  increased  the  aperture  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  sculptures,  and  thus  brought  to  light  a  sepulchral 
monument  consisting  of  a  single  block  of  limestone,  of  great  thickness, 
and  of  the  ancient  coflin-shaped  class,  ornamented  with  a  foliated  cross 
in  bold  relief,  and  bearing  in  the  centre  of  the  stone,  and  covering  a 
portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  cross,  a  large  heater-shaped  shield,  charged 
with  three  roundels  (fig.  1.  in  plate).     The  excavations  necessary  for 
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clearing  away  the  rubbish  round  this  monument^  caased  the   disco* 
very  of  a  second  tomb,  lying  by  the  side  of  the  former  one,  similarly 
shaped,  but  consisting  of  a  more  ponderous  mass  of  stone ;  it  was  orna- 
mented solely  with  a  heater-shaped  shield,  charged  with  similar  armo- 
rial bearings,  thus  showing  that  both  tombs  had  been  placed  to  members 
of  the  same  family,  and,  apparently,  occupied  their  original  position. 
The  investigation  having  been  resumed  next  day,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  first  found  monument,  a  third  tomb  became  apparent,  which  was  of 
a  still  more  interesting  character,  as  in  addition  to  bearing  a  foliated 
cross  in  relief — though  not  as  boldly  cut  as  the  former — ^it  displayed 
an  inscription  in  the  old  incised  Lombardic  letter  (fig.  2.  in  plate). 
The  three  tombs  were  raised  and  removed,  for  preservation,  within  the 
present  abbey  precincts,  and  here  for  a  time  the  explorations  terminated ; 
but,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretaries  of  this  Society,  the  Messrs.  Preston 
resumed  their  search  for  ancient  monuments,  a  month  subsequently,  by 
driving  an  iron  rod  into  the  earth  at  intervals  throughout  the  entire  of 
the  ground  floor  and  yard  of  the  house.    The  result  was  that  at  about 
three  feet  beneath  the  floor  of  another  room,  indications  of  the  existence 
of  another  tomb  were  given,  by  the  bar  stnking  on  a  large  stone,  and 
upon  digging,  a  fourth  monument  was  brought  to  light,  and  transferred 
to  the  abbey.    It  was  a  coffin-shaped  stone,  the  top  pointed  in  a  rather 
unusual  form,  and  bore  a  very  beautifully  sculptured  cross  of  a  pattern 
imcommon  in  this  locality,  branches  of  foliage  springing  from  the  shaft, 
midway  between  the  arms  and  base,  and  giving  a  very  graceful  effect  to 
the  design  (fig.  8.  in  plate).     On  this  monument,  however,  there  are 
neither  armorud  bearings  nor  inscription.     The  explorers  were  anxious 
to  dig  to  some  depth  beneath  the  site  of  the  monuments,  with  a  view 
to  setting  at  rest  the  fact  of  their  having  occupied  their  original  po- 
sition, as  the  existence  of  remains  of  mortality  oelow,  if  found,  would 
sufficiently  indicate;  but  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  their  intention, 
owing  to  the  strength  with  which  water  sprung  up  at  the  removal  of 
every  shovel  full  of  clay. 

A  considerable  difficulty  exists  as  to  the  identifying  of  the  family  to 
which  the  first  two  monuments  belonged,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any 
indication  of  the  tinctures  with  which  either  the  field  of  the  escutcheons 
or  the  roundels  should  be  blazoned.  There  are  many  houses  to  which 
such  insignia  would  appertain,  the  various  blazonings  making  the  dif- 
ference ;  thus,  or  three  iorieaux^  for  Courtney ;  ermine  three  pellets,  for 
Croohdayk ;  ^ules  three  bezants,  for  Dyngham ;  purpure  three  bezants, 
for  Pacy ;  ermine  three  torteaux,  for  Besseelles ;  ardent  three  pellets,  for 
Lune;  argent  three  torteaux,  for  Fitzarms  and  Beoley ;  gules  three  plates, 
for  Boltesham  and  for  Mussard;  sable  three  plates,  for  Gierke;  ermine 
three  bezants,  for  Smyth;  sable  three  bezants,  forPorcer — and  for  aught 
I  know  there  may  be  even  other  families  bearing  the  three  roundels 
upon  their  hereditary  escutcheons.  If,  however,  any  one  of  the  families 
enumerated  were  known  to  have  been  connected  in  the  thirteenth 
century — ^for  to  that  period  the  monuments  clearly  belong — with  the 
County  or  City  of  Kilkenny,  we  would  be  afforded  a  clue  towards  re- 
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moTing  the  difficulty.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  documentary  or 
printed  evidence  of  such  a  fact,  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  we  are  not 
left  without  a  very  reasonable  conjecture,  at  least,  and  from  a  source 
from  which  the  best  information  upon  such  a  subject  oo^ld  possibly  be 
derived.  Sir  Wm.  Betham,  Ulster  King-of-Arms,  having  been  applied 
to  for  his  opinion,  suggests  the  family  of  Courtney,  now  earls  of  Devon, 
as  likely  to  have  the  best  claim,  and  he  supposes  their  connexion  with 
the  locality  to  have  thus  arisen.  Sir  Hugh  Courtney,  knight,  baron 
of  Okehampton,  who  died  in  1891,  married  Elinor,  daughter  of  Hugh 
le  Despencer,  earl  of  Winchester,  father  of  Hugh  le  Despencer,  who 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Gilbert,  earl  of  Gloucester 
and  lord  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  executed  A.D.  1S26.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable, from  the  connexion  with  the  le  Despencers,  that  members  of 
the  Courtney  family  mav  have  visited  Kilkenny^  died  there^  and  have 
been  buried  in  the  Black  Abbey.  Tliis  suggestion  of  Sir  William's  is 
at  all  events  the  best  which  has  yet  been  made,  and  must  serve  tUl 
some  one  can  offer  a  more  probable  speculation. 

With  regard  to  the  third  monument  discovered  (fig.  2.  in  plate)  there 
is  fortunately  no  such  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  name  of  the 
owner.  The  inscription,  which  runs  along  the  left  side  of  the  monument 
parallel  with  the  shaft  of  the  cross,  is  in  Norman-French,  as  follows : — 

HESTER :  EGBEBD  :  DE  :  SARDELOVE  : 

GIT  :  ici :  DEU  :  BE  SA  ALICE  :  Eir  :  mebci  :  pat  NR. 

The  letter  S  in  "  Sardelove,''  has  been  reversed  by  the  stone-cutter,  and 
the  colon  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  to  divide  each 
word,  has  been  in  some  places  omitted.  The  translation  has  been  dif- 
ferently given,  as — '*  Master  Bobert  de  Sardaloue  lies  here,  God,  our 
father,  on  his  soul  have  mercy,"  or  ''God  have  mercy  on  his  soul.  Pater 
noster."  I  am  informed  by  the  Eev.  James  Graves  that  the  dean  of 
Clonmacnoise,  who  is  a  good  authority  on  such  a  subject,  considers  the 
latter  the  most  correct  reading,  the  concluding  contracted  words,  pat  nr, 
being  intended,  as  he  conceives,  to  suggest  to  the  reader  the  repetition 
of  a  pater  noster  for  the  soul's  rest  of  the  departed  Master  Bobert.  Sir 
William  Betham  states  that  the  Sardelowe  or  Sardeloue  family  were  very 
ancient  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  are  still,  or  were  very  lately,  in 
existence  there.  Their  arms,  which  are  not  sculptured  on  this  tomb, 
are — argent  a  chevron  gules  between  three  cross  erosslets  fitchy  sable 
and  vke  versa.  John  de  Sbardelow  was  a  judge  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II. ;  in  the  rolls  of  parUament  his 
name  occurs  in  1340  and  1391.  But  we  are  enabled  to  identify 
the  person  for  whom  the  monument  was  erected,  by  the  "White 
Book  of  Ossory,''  from  which  it  appears  that ''  Magister  Bobertus  de 
Serdeli*'  was  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  and 
in  that  capacity,  together  with  Henry  de  Pembroke,  who  was  dean  of 
St.  Canice  from  1245  to  1250,  witnessed  a  grant  made  by  the  then 
bishop  of  Ossory.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  also  sometimes 
written  "  Schardelowe." 
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The  discovery^  in  connexion  with  the  Dominican  monastery^  of  tombs 
which  evidently  belonged  to  men  of  superior  degree,  is  of  particular 
interest,  as  that  house  was  once  famous  for  the  noble  rank  of  the  per- 
sons there  interred.  The  founder  of  the  abbey,  William  earl  Marshal, 
jun.,  was  buried  in  the  choir  in  1231,  and  in  1234  his  ill-fated  bro- 
ther Richard,  who  fell  on  the  Curragh  of  Eildare,  betrayed  by  his  trea- 
cherous friend  de  Marisco,  also,  according  to  some  chronicles,  received 
sepulture  there,  whilst  others  aJlege  that  the  latter  was  interred  in  the 
religious  establishment  founded  by  himself,  the  house  of  the  Grey  Friars. 
Dr.  Hanmer,  who  held  a  prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  St:  Canice,  writing 
of  him  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says : — 

'*  His  tombe  (with  the  tombes  of  eighteene  Knights,  that  came  over  at  the 
Conquest  and  resting  in  that  [the  Black]  Abbey),  at  the  suppression  of  the 
Monasterie,  was  defaced,  and  the  inhabitants  there  turned  them  to  their  private 
uses ;  and  of  some  they  made  swine-troughs,  so  that  there  remaineth  no  Monu- 
ment  in  the  said  Abbey,  save  one  stone,  whereupon  the  picture  of  a  Knight 
is  portraied,  bearing  a  shield  about  his  necke,  wherein  the  Cantwels  armes  are 
insculped ;  and  yet  the  people  there  call  it  Ryddir  in  Gurry,  that  is,  the  Knight 
slaine  at  the  Cttrraghe," — Aanmer^s  Chronicle,  p.  174. 

Notwithstanding  Hanmer's  testimony,  there  are  at  this  day  five 
tombs,  independent  of  those  recently  discovered,  to  be  found  at  the 
Black  Abbey  ;*  but  it  is  probable  that  all  of  them  may  have  been  dug 
up  from  time  to  time  amongst  the  ruins,  since  the  death  of  the  worthy 
chronicler ;  two  of  them  certainly  were  thus  brought  to  light  modemly, 
having  lain  beneath  the  surface  for  a  considerable  period.  These  five 
tombs  may  be  thus  described  and  enumerated : — 

A  coffin-shaped  slab,  six  feet  long,  bearing  a  foliated  cross  in  relief; 
without  any  inscription. 

Effigy  of  a  lady,  wearing  a  long  loose  robe,  hanging  in  folds,  confined 
with  an  embroidered  girdle  round  the  waist,  and  with  very  wide  sleeves. 
The  head  is  detached,  and  the  entire  monument  more  or  less  defaced. 

A  large  coffin-shaped  slab,  bearing  an  incised  foliated  cross,  over 
which  is  cut,  in  high  relief,  a  rather  inelegantly  executed  head  of  a 
knight,  with  a  mailed  coif,  very  flat  at  top.  Like  the  two  former,  there 
is  no  inscription.    This  tomb  was  discovered  some  twelve  or  fourteen 

*The  monuments  at  this  abbey  must  have  been  at  one  period  very  numerous. 
The  lesser  tower,  which  was  an  afterthought,  erected  a  couple  of  centuries 
subsequent  to  the  rest  of  the  structure,  and  placed  so  as  to  block  up  the  ori- 

ftnal  western  window  and  door  of  the  nave,  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
.uilt  of  old  tombs ;  in  the  staircase,  and  other  places  where  flag-shaped  stones 
were  required,  thev  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  large  numbers,  ornamented  with 
foliated  crosses,  and  some  having  fragments  of  the  Norman-French,  and  Latin 
inscriptions,  in  the  incised  Lombarmc  characters  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Dominicans  themselves  set  the  example  of 
appropriating  the  old  monuments  to  base  uses,  which  so  much  aroused  the 
inoignation  of  the  chronicler,  after  the  suppression  of  the  house.  The  re- 
moval of  the  ancient  choir,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in  order  to 
erect  a  dwelling  house  for  the  modemly  re-established  community,  whilst 
there  was  ample  room  for  erecting  the  edifice  within  the  abbey  precincts 
without  injuring  any  part  of  the  then  existing  ruins,  is  also  to  be  regretted. 
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years  ago^  by  a  person  digging  in  the  piece  of  ground  used  at  present  as 
the  garden  of  the  friars. 

Fragment  of  a  small  coffin-shaped  slab^  bearing  a  foliated  cross  in 
rehef.  The  lower  part  of  the  cross  is  broken  away  and  lost.  No  in- 
scription. 

A  coffin-shaped  slab^  five  feet  long,  bearing  a  very  graceful  incised 
cross,  and  this  inscription  in  Lombardic  letters,  afso  incised: — hic 
JACET  VALTBRVs  CLUAY.  There  is  no  date,  but  it  evidently  belongs 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  (fig.  4.  in  plate).  This  tomb 
was  discovered  on  the  19th  July,  1846,  the  famine  year,  by  labourers 
employed  in  excavating  a  sewer  for  the  relief  committee,  in  Friar's- 
street,  at  a  few  yards  distance  from  the  house  in  which  the  monuments 
were  found  last  September.  It  was  met  with  at  a  foot  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  present  street,  and  evidently  rested  in  its  original  posi- 
tion, within  what  was  once  the  cemetery  of  the  monastery,  as  upon 
digging  to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet  beneath  it,  a  perfect  human 
skeleton  was  discovered. 

There  are  also  two  stone  coffins,  each  seven  feet  in  length,  by  two  feet 
in  width  at  the  top,  and  one  foot  six  inches  at  bottom.  One  of  them, 
which  is  much  injured,  is  adorned  on  the  sides  and  ends  by  a  succession 
of  Gothic  niches  and  quatrefoils ;  the  other  is  quite  perfect,  but  unor- 
namented.  But  the  tomb  of  the  knight  described  by  Hamner  as  exist- 
ing in  his  time,  unfortunately  has  disappeared.  There  is,  however,  a 
tradition  amongst  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  seems  to  be 
well  founded,  that  the  efagial  monument  of  a  knight  in  armour,  and 
which  they  declare  to  be  that  of  the  earl  Marshal,  lies  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  parlour  of  the  present  prior,  Bev.  Mr.  CyBegan,  at  the  north 
side  of  where  the  high  altar  stood  in  the  ancient  choir.  This  is 
precisely  the  position  of  a  founder's  tomb,  but  if  there  be  really  such 
a  monument  there,  I  should  presume  it  more  likely  to  be  the  one 
''  wherein  the  Cantweb  armes  are  insculped,''  and  still,  though  buried 
beneath  a  dwelling  house  for  at  least  seventy-five  years,  believed  by  the 
people  to  belong  to  'Hhe  knight  slaine  at  the  Gurraghe.''  It  is  also  al« 
leged  in  the  loc^ty,  that  many  other  monuments  are  concealed  beneath 
houses  and  gardens,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  a  full  investigation  of  the  matter  would  be  amply  repaid. 

As  I  have  thus  referred  to  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood,  al- 
though it  is  wandering  from  the  professed  subject  of  my  report,  which 
should  properly  only  have  reference  to  the  particulars  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  monuments  at  the  abbey,  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  also  placing  on  record  the  recollections  of,  if 
not  the  oldest,  at  least  the  oldest  intelligent  inhabitant,  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  building  before  the  changes  which  took  place  in  it 
daring  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Mr.  John  Glindon,  of 
Newbuilding-lane,  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  states  that  he  was 
about  ten  years  old  when  the  Bev.  John  Meade,  a  Dominican  friar 
from  Cork,  and  grand-uncle  to  the  present  Bev.  Mr.  Meade,  of  the 
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Black  Abbey,  came  here  and  became  tenant  of  the  rnins^  at  £4  per 
annum,  from  Mr.  Laurence  Daly,  who  held  by  a  lease  from  the  family  of 
Tynte,  of  the  County  of  Wicklow,  they  possessing  the  property  in  right 
of  a  long  lease  from  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny,  the  original!  grantees 
of  the  Crown  on  the  suppression  of  the  monastery.    The  choir  was  then 
(circ.  A.D.  1775)  standing,  running  out  into  the  street  about  three 
feet  further  than  the  railings  in  front  of  the  present  abbey-house,  and 
narrowing  Priar's-street  very  much.    It  contained  a  very  large  eastern 
window,  though  not  so  large  as  that  of  the  transept,  now  used  as  a 
chapel.    There  were,  moreover,  five  windows  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
chapel,  but  the  centre  one,  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  which  were 
more  handsome  than  all  the  others,  was  taken  out  and  carried  off  to 
Dublin  to  be  put  up  in  a  church  there,  by  an  alderman  of  that  City, 
as  Mr.  Glindon  always  heard,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Kilkenny  !^    The  lesser  tower  was  then  nearly  as 
high  as  the  great  belfry  tower,  and  there  was  a  small  chamber  under 
the  watch-tower  at  its  top,  known  as  ''  Cromwell's  bed.''     He  did  not 
notice  any  effigial  monument  in  the  choir,  but  considers  it  v^ry  pro- 
bable that  one  was  there,  and  was  covered  over  when  the  new  house 
was  being  built,  '^  for  father  John  Meade  was  not  the  man  to  regard  an 
old  tomb  or  take  the  trouble  of  putting  it  out  of  the  way,"    A  row  of 
building,  apparently  a  portion  of  the  ancient  cloister,  ran  northwards 
from  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  down  the  west  side  of  Friar's-street,  to 
FriarVbridge,  the  windows  of  which  were  not  arched  like  those  of  the 
ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  structure,  but  large,  square,  and  flat-headed, 
with  mullions  and  transoms.    The  tombs  found  last  September  must 
have  been  within  this  cloister  or  hall.     At  the  Friar's-bridge  end  there 
was  a  separate  compartment  of  the  building,  higher  than  the  hall,  and 
having  great  chimneys,  said  to  have  been  the  abbey  kitchen.    The 
arch  of  the  fire-place,  eight  feet  in  its  span,  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Bichard  Sullivan's  bacon-yard  premises,  and  this  fire-place  was  even 
used  so  recently  as  the  year  181^  to  cook  the  great  Black  Abbey  dinner, 
a  political  demonstration  of  the  period.    The  original  approach  and  en- 
trance to  the  monastery  also  remained,  being  opposite  the  Butt*s  chapel 
at  the  present  gateway  to  Mr.  Michael  Sullivan's  tan-yard,  from  which 
an  avenue,  then  known  as  Friar's-lane,  ran  to  the  bmlding  across 
an  ancient  bridge  over  the  Bregach  river,  since  removed.     Father 
Meade,  about  seventy-five  years  since,  threw  down  the  choir  to  build 
the  present  abbey-house ;  and  he  intended  to  have  roofed  in  the  transept 
for  a  chapel,  but  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  put  his  designs  into 
execution.     In  two  or  three  years  he  was  succeeded  by  father  Shaw,  of 
Mullingar,  who,  about  seventy  years  since,  roofed  in  the  chapel,  but 

*  An  old  man  connected  with  the  abbey,  named  Shea,  states  that  he  always 
heard  that  the  window  was  put  up  in  a  church  in  the  County  of  Wicklow.  It 
is  probable  that  this  is  the  most  correct  statement,  and  that  the  act  of  Van- 
dalism was  committed  by  the  Tynte  family,  whose  property  was  in  that  County. 
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was  not  able  to  fit  it  up  for  service.*'    He  took  down  the  top  story  of 
the  lesser  tower  in  order  to  build,  with  the  materials^  the  wall  of  the 
side  aisle  at  the  west  of  the  chapel,  and  a  portion  of  the  north  gable. 
The  mortar  of  the  tower  was  so  hard  that  it  was  easier  to  break  the 
solid  stones  than  to  dissever  them  from  one  another.    Father  Shaw 
remained  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  father  Carberry,  of  Knock- 
topher,  who  was  ordained  in  Borne  for  the  purpose.    After  about  seven 
years  he  was  succeeded  by  father  Byan,  of  Waterford,  who  remained 
ten  years.    Father  Andrew  Fitzgerald,  of  Kilkenny,  ordained  for  the 
purpose  at  Borne,  then  came,  but  having  gone  to  Carlow  in  three 
years,  he  was  succeeded  by  father  Prendergast,  a  native  of  Dublin, 
and  member  of  the  Dominican  Monastery  of  Lisbon.    The  chapel  had 
remained  roofed  in,  but  unused,  for  thirty-four  years;  and  the  floor 
was  unlevelled,  covered  with  the  debris  of  the  original  roof  which  had 
fallen  in  a  couple  of  centuries  before.    Father  Prendergast  set  about 
cleaning  it  out,  wishing  to  get  down  to  the  original  level,  in  order  that 
the  bases  of  the  pillars  might  be  seen  and  the  row  of  arches  on  the 
west  side  thus  restored  to  proner  symmetry.     Mr.  Glindon  assisted,  as 
overseer  of  the  workmen,  and  is  therefore  a  competent  witness  of  what 
occurred.    At  three  feet  below  the  present  floor,  they  found  the  ori- 
ginal floor,  being  a  pavement  of  encaustic  tiles  in  full  preservation. 
Not  at  first  understanding  the  use  of  the  tiles,  the  labourers  broke 
them  and  threw  them  out,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  this  floor  re- 
mains undisturbed  to  the  present  day.    They  met  with  some  curious 
brick  vaults  under  the  tile  floor,  containing  human  bones,  and  they 
found  five  stone  coffins  lying  open,  empty,  and  without  covers,  on  the 
original  floor.    One  of  these  coffins  they  removed,  and  it  is  the  unor- 
namented  one  of  the  two  which  are  still  to  be  seen  within  the  exterior 
precincts,  the  other  having  been  always  in  the  position  in  which  it  is 
at  present.    Whilst  they  were  thus  proceeding  with  the  excavation,  a 
Spring  of  water  suddenly  burst  in  upon  them  from  the  south-east  cor- 
ner, nearly  under  the  great  window,  and  well  nigh  overwhelmed  the 
workmen.    They  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  design  of  sinking  the 
floor  to  its  original  level,  and  the  four  remaining  stone  coffins  they 
ranged  along  the  east  wall  from  the  present  altar  railing  to  the  sacristy 
door,  placing  in  them  all  the  human  remains  discovered  in  the  explo- 
rations, and  then  covering  them  up.    They  met  no  tombs,  to  his 
knowledge,  but  there  are  many  fragments  of  mullions  and  carved  stones 
covered  up^under  the  present  floor.    Father  Gbvin  succeeded  father 

•  In  the  engraving  of  the  abhey  executed  for  Grose's  "  Antiquities,"  and 
published  in  1793— -only  fifty-eight  years  since — ^the  choir  is  represented  as 
standing,  the  lesser  tower  is  given  at  its  full  height,  and  the  present  chapel 
unroofed.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must  conclude  either  that  Mr. 
Glindon  has  referred  the  events  which  he  mentions  to  too  early  a  date,  or  that 
this  engraving  was  copied  from  a  drawing  made  more  than  twenty  years  before 
the  time  of  the  publication.  The  latter  seems  the  more  probable  suggestion, 
as  Mr.  Glindon's  memory  is  not  likely  to  fail  him  so  far.  In  Grose's  plate 
only  four  windows  are  given  on  the  east  side  of  the  present  chapel,  but  the 
aperture  from  which  the  fifth  was  taken  is  marked,  apparently  as  being  rudely 
built  up. 
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Prendergast^  and  opened  the  chapel  for  divine  service  thirty-five  or 
thirty-six  years  since. 

There  are  some  carious  traditions  still  current  concerning  the  Black 
Abbey^  which  Mr.  Glindon  states  to  have  been  even  more  generally 
remembered  and  talked  of  in  his  vouth.  One  which  always  received 
the  strictest  credence  was,  that  after  Cromwell  had  taken  Kilkenny, 
some  distinguished  ecdesiastics  took  refuge  from  the  violence  of  his 
troops  in  a  secret  chamber  of  this  friary.  No  one  knew  of  their  place 
of  concealment  except  a  few  trusted  friends,  and  amongst  these  was  a 
woman  named  Thornton,  who  engaged  to  supply  them  ever^  night  with 
milk.  This  woman,  for  a  bribe,  betrayed  the  secret,  and  indicated  to 
the  Cromwellian  soldiers  where  their  victims  would  be  found,  by  spill- 
ing the  milk  along  the  path  from  the  outer  gate  to  the  spot  where  the 
entrance  to  the  secret  chamber  should  be  sought.  The  result  was,  as 
the  tradition  has  it,  that  the  ecclesiastics  were  dragged  from  their  con- 
cealment and  put  to  death,  whilst  their  betrayer  received  a  grant  of 
land  as  a  reward.  A  family  named  Thornton  still  reside  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  City,  and  to  this  day  they  are  frequently  upbraided  by  their 
neighbours  with  the  aUeged  treachery  of  their  ancestor.  There  is  no 
legend  more  prevalent  amongst  the  mhabitants  of  the  district  around 
the  abbey,  than  that  six  great  bells  of  silver  were  secreted,  at  the  time 
of  the  suppression,  being  Duried  near  the  ruins,  and  that  the  secret  of 
the  place  where  they  are  concealed  has  always  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  but  confided  only  to  the  provincial  of  the 
Dominicans  in  Ireland  and  at  Some.  Mr.  Glindon  says  he  never 
credited  this  tradition,  as,  in  the  first  place,  he  did  not  think  it  likely 
church  bells  would  be  made  of  silver ;  and  secondly,  if  any  one  knew 
where  such  valuable  property  was  to  be  had,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  brought  to  light  before  this.  He,  however,  always  heard  and 
believed  that  one  of  the  old  peal  of  bells  which  belonged  to  this  abbey 
— ^the  material,  however,  being  only  metal — is  still  used  to  summon 
a  congregation  to  prayer  at  the  parish  church  of  Blessington,  in  the 
County  of  Wicklow,  though  how  it  came  to  be  transferred  to  thi^  edifice 
he  was  never  able  to  discover. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  foundation 
for  this  tale  about  the  bdl,  and  the  fact  might  easfly  be  settled  through 
means  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  of  whom  there  are  more 
than  one  residing  near  Blessington.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
statement  would  be  found  correct,  as  there  is  reaUy  a  bell,  originally 
belonging  to  this  abbey,  existing  in  another  part  of  the  County  of  Wick- 
low, as  is  testified  by  the  following  inscription  on  the  bell  attached  to 
the  great  clock  of  the  market-house  of  Dunlavin  : — 

EST.  COirVEl«TUS.  S.  DOMINICI.  KILKENLfi.  ANNO.  1647. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  trace  the  history  of  the  removal  of  this 
bell,  and  I  think  I  have  fully  succeeded.  Henry  Mainwaring,  Esq.,^f 
Kilkenny,  master  in  chancery,  who  died  on  the  1st  March,  1635,  held 
the  Black  Abbey,  and  its  possessions,  by  lease  from  the  corporation. 
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His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  brought  this  property,  by  marriage^  to  the 
Bev.  William  Bulkeley,  D.D.,  archdeacon  of  Dublin,  ancestor  of  the  vis- 
counts Bulkeley,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  Dunlavin.  Their  son.  Sir 
Bichard  Bulkeley,  bart.,  on  the  24th  March,  1661,  obtained  a  charter 
empowering  Dunlavin  to  hold  a  weekly  market,  and  two  fairs  annually. 
Sir  BicharcPs  graAd-daughter  and  heiress,  Hester,  married  the  right  hon. 
James  Worth  Tynte,  who  built  the  market-house  of  Dunlavin,  and  having 
also,  in  right  of  his  wife,  become  the  holder  of  the  lease  of  the  BlacK 
Abbey  fane,  we  may  consider  it  pretty  certain  that,  requiring  a  bell  for 
his  new  structure,  he  had  little  compunction  in  carrying  off  one  of  those 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Kilkenny  Dominicans  to  suit  his  purpose.  If 
the  Buikeley  or  Tynte  families  were  in  any  way  connected  with  blessing- 
ton,  of  which  I  am  not  informed,  we  can  have  Uttle  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing that  another  of  the  peal  of  bells  found  its  way  to  that  locality ."^  It 
wul  be  observed  by  the  date  on  the  Dunlavin  bell  that  it  could  not  have 
formed  one  of  the  original  peal  of  the  abbey,  but  must  have  been  put 
up  in  the  time  of  the  Confederate  Catholics,  when  the  Dominicans  were 
temporarily  restored  to  possession  of  the  building.  The  original  bells 
were  probably  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  general  suppression  of  reli- 
gious houses,  as  Dr.  Mant  (HUtory  of  the  Church  oflrdandy  vol.  i.  p. 
164)  states,  on  the  authority  of  an  unpublished  roll  in  the  custom 
house,  Dublin,  that,  under  a  commission  bearing  date  3rd  February, 
1539,  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  jewels,  ornaments,  lead,  bells,  &c.  of 
various  abteys  were  sold  for  the  oeneit  of  the  king,  and  those  of  the 
Dominicans  of  Kilkenny  brought  a  sum  of  £57.  ITs.  5d.  The  abbey 
itself  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  seriously  injured  than  it  has  been, 
after  the  general  suppression,  but  that  it  was  long  used  as  the  County 
court  house,  and  for  some  time  as  a  town  hall,  in  which  the  sove- 
reigns, or  chief  magistrates  of  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny,  previous  to 
its  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  City,  were  sworn  into  office.  In  the 
great  charter  of  the  9th  James  I.,  creating  Kilkenny  a  City  and  its 
chief  magistrate  a  mayor,  the  Black  Abbey  is  noticed  as  the  County 
sessions  house,  for  which  reason  it  is  declared  that  its  precinct  shall 
always  be  taken  as  being  situate  in  the  County,  and  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  mayor  and  corporation,  though  their  property. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  observe  that  although  my  paper,  which 
was  originally  intended  as  a  mere  report  upon  the  discovery  of  the  tombs 

*  We  are  indebted  to  William  Owen^  Esq.,  J.P.,  Blessington,  for  the  informa- 
tion  that  there  is  a  peal  of  six  bells  in  that  parish  church,  each  of  which  bears 
the  coat  of  arms  of  primate  Bovle,  and  the  date  1682,  baring  been  the  gift 
of  that  prelate,  who  was  the  fatner  of  Morrough,  first  Tiscount  Blessington, 
so  created  on  the  23rd  Aueust,  1675.  In  Harris'  Ware^  vol.  i.  p.  131,  it  is 
stated  that  the  gift  of  the  bells  is  noticed  in  the  inscription  on  a  monument 
erected  to  the  primate  in  Blessington  church,  in  which  they  are  designated 
<'siz  musical  b«lls."  Perhaps  the  Dtmlavin  bell,  when  first  removed  from 
Kilkenny,  may  have  been  put  up  in  Blessington  church,  and  on  primate  Boyle's 
munificent  gin  it  was  removed  to  its  present  locaU ;  so  that  the  Kilkenny  tra- 
dition may  not  be  without  foundation. — Eds. 
58 
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at  the  Black  Abbey,  has  ^wn  into  a  rather  prolix  statement  of  some 
of  the  traditionary  and  bstorical  recollections  connected  with  that  in- 
teresting building,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  apology  to 
the  Society,  as  I  conceive  it  was  of  importance  that  all  the  matters 
treated  of  should  be  placed  on  record,  before  the  old  inhabitants  who 
hold  them  in  memory,  shall  have  died  away. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CASTLES  IN  THE  FRESHFOED  DISTEICT. 

BT  THB  KEV.  JAMES  KEASE,   A.M. 

[Read  at  the  Meeting  of  May  7M.] 

The  social  history  of  Ireland  has  yet  to  be  written.  It  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  antiquarian  societies  to  provide  materials  for  this ;  and 
among  other,  the  ruined  castles,  which  exist  in  such  great  numbers, 
and  in  so  many  parts  of  the  country,  cannot  be  overlooked.  A  full 
inquiry  into  this  subject  would  embrace — 1st.  the  names  and  localities 
of  such  ruins ;  2ndly.  their  style  and  architecture ;  Srdly.  the  date  of  the 
building ;  and  4thly.  their  owners.  An  examination  of  all  these  sub- 
jects, even  though  1  should  limit  myself  to  my  own  peculiar  district, 
would  be  much  too  extensive  an  undertaking  for  me;  and  would 
occupy  more  of  the  time  of  the  Society  than  I  could  fairly  claim.  I 
purpose,  therefore,  merely  to  call  your  attention  to  this  important 
subject,  by  giving  a  list  of  their  names  and  localities  ;  adding  simply, 
on  the  other  points,  such  casual  observations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
give  a  little  life  to  an  otherwise  dry  enumeration.  I  am  fortunately 
enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edmund  Fitzpatrick,  to  illustrate 
this  paper  by  several  very  accurate  drawings  of  one  of  the  ruins  referred 
to. 

These  castles  are  of  various  forms.  The  most  common  type  is  that  of 
a  square  building,  with  remarkably  thick  walls,  varying  in  neight  from 
forty  to  eighty  feet;  in  breadth  from  twenty  to  forty.  The  floors  are 
sometimes  supported  on  arches — sometimes  oy  corbels.  These  are  fre- 
qently  so  close  that  a  very  small  space  could  have  existed  between  them, 
and  in  such  cases  the  interval  could  only  have  been  used  as  a  store- 
room. These  stories  are  always  accessible  by  a  stone  staircase,  either 
straight  or  circular,  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  roof  never 
projects  over  the  walls,  but  is  protected  bv  battlements,  the  highest 
parts  of  which  are,  I  beUeve,  universally  at  the  angles,  except  where  the 
chimney  is.  They  are  with  or  without  out-works.  I  need  scarcely  add, 
that  such  castles  are  found  on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotknd, 
and  are  always  indicative  of  a  troubled  state  of  society. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  the  town  of  Freshford,  and  we  shall  leave 
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it  by  passing  through  the  grounds  of  Uppercourt.  I  lead  you  this 
way  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  regret  at  the  disappearance  of  a 
castle^  which  once  existed  here,  and  a  hope  that  such  societies  as  ours 
will  prevent,  in  some  measure,  such  wanton  destruction.  We  continue 
our  course  through  the  demesne  to  the  back  entrance,  and  thus  come 
upon  the  BallylanLan  road.  Twelve  minutes'  walk  will  lead  us  past  a 
ruin  which  seems  at  a  little  distance  to  be  one  of  the  castles  we  are 
considering,  but  in  reality  is  the  ruin  of  an  ecclesiastical  building.t 
The  chapel  remains,  and  an  engraving  of  its  sedilia  has  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  for  1849,  p.  51.  I  may  add 
that  it  is  said,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  the  east  window  of  this 
building  was  burned  into  lime  within  the  last  forty  years !  In  continuing 
our  journey  we  shall  avoid  the  descent  to  the  right,  and  take  the  direct 
and  less  frequented  road.  This  will  bring  us  to  the  castle  of  Tubbrid- 
Brittain,  about  three  miles  from  Freshford.  The  name  Tubbrid-Brittain 
signifies  the  well  of  Brittain.  This  name  is  mentioned  in  an  old  Irish 
poem,  called  the  ''  Circuit  of  Ireland,'^  published  bv  the  Irish  Archseo- 
logicsd  Society,  which  was  undoubtedlv  composed  aoout  the  year  982. 
The  king  of  Aileach  marched  with  a  thousand  chosen  warriors,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  through  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  overawe 
those  who  might  question  his  right  to  be  successor  of  the  chief  monarch. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  rest  of  his  course,  but  only  what  relates 
to  this  County.  This  king,  named  Muircheartach,  came  to  Bealach 
Oabhran,  or  the  pass  of  Gowran ;  then  crossed  a  river  called  '^  the  clear 
Fliodais,''  manifestly  the  Nore,  from  its  situation.  Then  he  came  to 
"the  well  of  the  long-lived  Britain'' — "now  Tubbridbrittan,  in  the 
barony  of  Cranagh  and  County  of  Kilkenny,  and  adjoining  the  parish 
of  Kilcooly,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,"  observes  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in 
a  note  on  the  passage  in  question  (p.  40).  This  place,  then,  the  castle 
of  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  has  a  name  of  long  standing,  upwards 
of  a  thousand  years;  and  as  the  castle  is  only  of  the  date  1596,  it  will 
not  be  considered,  I  hope,  an  unnecessaiy  digression  to  inquire  is  there 
any  trace  of  a  former  habitation  on  this  spot.  Now  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  state  that  there  was,  some  time  ago,  the  appearance  of  three 
ditches,  as  thev  call  them,  which  they  dug  away  for  manure.  They 
say  they  were  for  the  protection  of  the  castle ;  but  I  believe  the  out- 
works of  all  such  castles,  where  they  existed,  were  of  stone.  Next, 
there  is  every  appearance  of  the  foundation  of  this  castle  having  been 
laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  heaps  of  earth,  inasmuch  as  the  stones  of 
the  lower  part  are  all  rough,  not  having  even  the  trace  of  a  hammer ; 
while  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  castle  are  all  either  cut,  or  at  least 
hammered.  Hence  I  conclude  that  the  ground  on  which  the  castle 
was  built,  was,  at  least  in  part»  an  artificial  mound,  and  the  lie  of  the 

*  This  castle  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Ossorjr. — Eds. 

t  A  powerful  branch  of  the  Shortall  family  had  a  castle  here,  the  site  of 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  road  side  directly  opposite  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
parish  church  idluded  to  by  Mr.  Mease. — £db. 
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country  favours  this  supposition.  I  think,  therefore,  that  taking  these 
two  circumstauoes  together,  there  is  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
castle  was  built  in  the  centre  of  a  ratA  of  ancient  date,  as  it  would  be 
quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  could  have  been  built  on  clay  just  heaped 
up  for  the  purpose.  I  think  it  not  a  very  forced  supposition  (indeed 
many  antiquarian  theories  rest  on  a  more  sandy  foundation)  that  there 
was  an  old  habitation  here — ^the  resting  place,  for  the  night,  of  the  king 
of  Aileach.  But  we  must  come  to  the  castle  itself.  The  date  is  1596 ; 
this  is  ascertained  by  a  stone,  or  two  stones,  formerly  in  one  of  the 
chimneys  of  the  castle,  but  now  found  in  a  neighbouring  cottage. 

I  have  called  these  castles  square — a  more  correct  term,  perhaps, 
would  be  rectangular,  for  accurate  measurement  shows  considerable 
difference  between  the  length  and  breadth.  The  length  of  the  wall  of 
this  castle  which  contains  the  entrance  is  thirty-six  feet ;  the  other  wall 
is  twenty-nine  feet.  The  height  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  I 
should  think  it  is  about  seventy  feet.  The  highest  point  is  called  by 
the  country  people  Mairgread  Oearoid's  bed,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain 
the  spelling  from  the  pronunciation.  Evidently  the  Peg  Garret  of 
tradition,  as  Margaret  li^tzgerald,  wife  to  Piers  earl  of  Ormonde,  is 
termed.  There  was,  I  think,  only  one  entrance,  but  I  shall  recur  to  this 
again.  Going  in  by  this  entrance  you  perceive  that  this  door  led  to 
the  kitchen.  Before  you  go  into  the  kitchen  you  find  a  turn  to  the 
right,  and  a  straight  flight  of,  at  present,  five  steps ;  and  then  at  right 
angles  to  this  another  flight  of  thirteen  steps ;  and  then  you  get  into  a 
large  room  twenty-five  feet  by  eighteen.  Looking  back  at  the  door  by 
which  you  entered  you  perceive  an  open  in  the  wall.  There  are  three 
other  windows  in  the  room.  Two  of  these  have  seats  in  them,  on  each 
side,  obviouslv  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  prospect,  and  where  often, 
perhaps,  the  ladies  of  the  family  killed  time,  as  they  do  at  present,  in 
various  useful  or  useless  occupations.  The  stories  of  this  castle  were 
separated  by  plain  well  turned  arches  running  in  length  the  longest 
measurement  of  the  building.  These  arches  were  turned  on  wicker- 
work,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  very  visible  in  this  and  I  believe  a 
great  many  other  castles.  The  large  windows  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  upper  and  lower,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  lithograph  of  this  castle 
which  is  given  on  the  opposite  page.  The  upper  division  was  sometimes 
re-divided  into  two  parts.  The  corbels  in  this  castle  puzzle  me  exceed- 
ingly. In  the  room  I  have  described  there  are  corbels  running  along 
the  wall,  but  if  there  was  a  floor  resting  on  them  it  would  divide  one  of 
the  windows  into  two  parts.  This  seems  strange,  yet  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  upper  room  must  have  been  lighted  in  that  way,  and  also  that 
the  access  to  that  room,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  a  store*room, 
though  I  am  not  certain,  must  have  been  by  means  of  the  window  which 
lighted  both  rooms.  But  we  must  proceed  to  the  top.  It  is  through 
this  room  that  you  have  access  to  the  next  story,  and  there  is  in  the 
door-way  the  means  of  effectually  separating  the  stories,  so  that  if  the 
one  floor  were  surprised  the  next  would  be  still  defensible.    The  same 
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observations  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  next  story,  but  when  yon 
come  to  the  top  there  are  more  puzzling  corbels  than  before.  There  is 
a  set  which  goes  roond  the  entire  building.  Those  of  this  set  which  are 
on  the  shorter  side  of  the  castle,  still  support  in  part  the  gable.  The 
others  along  the  remaining  walls  may  have  supported  a  floor,  between 
the  roof  of  the  castle  and  which  there  was  a  considerable  space.  This  is 
so  far  easy  of  explanation,  but  here  comes  what  is  to  me  the  difficul^, 
though  perhaps  I  may  only  be  showing  my  ignorance  by  mentioning  it. 
Under  these  corbels,  at  about  one  foot  or  one  and  a-half  feet  distance, 
there  is  another  set  going  more  than  half  way  round  the  walls.  What 
was  the  object  of  these  I  cannot  comprehend.  Neither  of  them  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  support  of  the  roof;  or  one  might  conjecture 
that  one  set  supported  the  floor,  and  another  the  roof,  but  it  appears  to 
me,  from  the  marks  of  the  roof,  that  it  rested  on  the  walls.  If  it  did  not 
it  must  have  been  much  thicker  than  we  would  suppose  necessary.  But 
I  believe  I  must  descend,  and  make  a  few  observations  on  what  appears 
to  be  another  entrance  into  the  kitchen  from  the  outside.  A  little  ex- 
amination will  show,  I  think,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  obviously 
a  breach,  whether  effected  by  time  or  wanton  destruction,  or  by  an 
attack  on  the  castle,  I  cannot  conjecture.  There  was  a  cannon  ball 
found  when  digging  the  clay  of  the  trenches,  before  alluded  to.  It  is 
not  large,  but  there  is  no  appearance  in  the  castle  of  any  place  where 
cannon  could  be  mounted.  This,  therefore,  was  more  likely  to  have 
been  used  for  offence  than  defence.  But  it  is  too  shifting  and  rolling  a 
foundation  to  build  any  theory  upon.  I  must  now  leave  this  place, 
mentioning,  in  conclusion,  that  there  are  two  wells,  one  near  the  castle, 
carefully  built  with  steps  down  to  it;  the  other  some  way  from  it.  The 
water  in  the  latter  case  gushes  in  great  abundance  from  a  rock,  and 
it  is,  probably,  from  this  one  that  the  name  of  the  place  is  derived.  I 
have  been  particular  in  describing  this  castle,  as  it  is  the  first  we  met, 
and  as  I  am  fortunate  in  being  enabled  to  illustrate  it  by  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  as  also  because  we  are  certain  of  its  date.''^ 

If  we  were  to  go  into  the  County  of  Tipperary,  we  would  find  such  a 
multitude  of  these  castles  that  their  very  names  would  occupy  a  Ions 
paper.  It  is  said  that  a  hundred  are  visible  from  the  Bock  of  Cashel 
alone.  I  would,  therefore,  proceed  no  further,  only  that  I  am  tempted 
by  the  name  of  Kilcooly  abbey  to  go  a  little  out  of  the  way  in  order  to 
express  a  hojpe  that  some  competent  person  will  undertake  the  illus- 
tration of  this  most  interesting  ruin.  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  new 
ground,  at  least  I  have  never  seen  an  allusion  to  it.  At  Orange  £il- 
cooly  there  is  a  square  castle,  and  returning  to  Urlingford  we  observe 
the  ruins  of  another  on  the  top  of  Fennar-hill.  On  reaching  Urling- 
ford we  find  another  castle,  formerly  a  stronghold  of  the  Mountgarret 

*  Tubbrid  castle  also  belonged  to  the  ShortaU  family,  but  to  a  different 
branch  from  that  settled  at  Ballylarkaa.  It  was  held'  by  them  under  the 
Ormonde  fkmily.*-£D8. 
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family.  It  may  be  asked^  what  is  the  use  of  this  dry  list  ?  My  answer 
is,  that  their  number,  as  well  as  their  localities,  must  help  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  society  which  rendered  such  buildings  neces- 
sary ;  and  I  also  hope  that  others  may  be  tempted  to  contribute  any 
interesting  particulars  that  they  may  happen  to  know  about  any  of 
these  buildings.  In  proceeding  from  Urlingford  to  Johnstown  the  eye 
catches  a  large  building,  or  rather  two,  conspicuously  situated  on  the 
right  towards  the  bog.  The  upper  of  these  is  the  present  house  of 
Foulkscourt,  the  residence  of  Charles  Hely,  Esq.  The  lower  is  the  old 
castle  of  Foulkscourt.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  castles  in  the  County. 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  examined  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  able 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  it,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  at  some 
future  time.  MeanwhUe,  I  shall  put  down,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
what  I  know  of  it.  It  (aa  well  as  Poulksrath)  takes  its  name  from  the 
family  of  Poulkes,  formerly  very  powerful  in  this  County,  but  now 
I  believe,  totally  extinct.  There  is  a  monument  of  a  Mrs.  Foulkes  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  dated  ICSd.*^  This  castle  has  outworks 
and  a  moat,  and  must  have  been  of  great  importance.  Its  date,  I 
believe,  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  or  before.  Whoever  wishes 
to  study  the  military  architecture  of  Ireland,  will  find  good  examples 
in  this  castle,  Foulksrath,  Balleen,  and  Cullahill.  I  pass  on  towards 
Ballyspellan  castle,  of  which  I  know  nothing  but  the  name.t  Near 
this  was  found  the  celebrated  Ogham  brooch,  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Eoyal  Dublin  Society.  But  I  would  beg  the  lover  of  mountain  scenery 
and  extensive  views  to  accompany  me  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  he 
will  be  fully  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  the  ascent.  He  will  behold  the 
greatest  circuit  of  mountain  scenery  which  I  think  he  could  witness  from 
any  part  of  Ireland.  He  may  observe,  in  succession.  Mount  Leinster, 
Blackstairs,  and  Brandon — then  8Ueve-na-man  and  the  Cummeragbs 
— then  a  range  commonly  called  the  Knockmeledown  hills.  Then  the 
Gblties,  and,  in  succession,  the  Keeper,  and  the  Devil's  Bit,  the  whole 
terminating  with  the  Slievebloom  range  towards  the  north.  These  are 
the  more  distant ;  and  the  nearer  ground  is  filled  up  with  the  Eilcooly 
range,  Killough,  Knockahaw,  Knockeil,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  We 
must,  however,  descend  from  our  altitudes,  and  strike  for  the  round 
castle  of  Balief.  It  would  be  most  presumptuous  in  me  to  venture 
on  any  description  of  this.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  there  appear 
to  be  two  kinds  of  round  castles.  One  kind  where  the  castle  was  a 
wing  of  a  larger  building.  The  other  kind  where  it  was  complete 
in  itself.    Of  the  former  kind  the  castle  of  Killenure,  near  the  Kock 

*  Mr.  MeAse  is  here  in  error ;  the  Foulkes  family  settled  in  Ireland  at  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  this  castle  hore  the  name  long  before.  It 
belonged  to  the  Ormonde  family.  Foulksrath  was  a  castle  of  the  Purcells — 
Eds. 

t  The  name  of  this  castle  is  Ballycuddihy.  We  have  been  unable  to  identify 
the  owners  of  it^  but  it  probably  belonged  to  the  Ormonde  family. — £d8. 
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of  Cashelf  is  a  specimen^  the  entire  ruin  being  complete,  and  having 
two  round  wings  connected  b^  a  building  a  parallelogram,  as  usual. 
The  castle  of  Balief  is  perfect  in  itself.  The  round  castle  of  Grants- 
town,*  in  the  Queen's  County,  was,  I  believe,  of  the  former  class.  At 
least,  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  that  he  had  seen  a  plan  of  the  old  re- 
sidence in  which  tne  present  castle  formed  only  one  wing.  We  must 
leave  this,  however,  and  go  on  to  Cloghmanty  castle,t  of  which  I  shall 
merely  mention  that  it  is  still  inhabited.  On  a  hill  above  Cloghmanty 
is  the  castle  of  Killoshulan  :  this  is  a  round  castle.  But  I  know  too 
little  to  venture  on  any  further  observation.  The  last  castle  I  shall 
mention  in  the  present  ramble  is  that  of  Kilrush.  Of  this  I  shall 
remark  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  carved 
figure  upon  it.  There  is  one  stone  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  human  head, 
the  face  being  quite  flat.  I  only  remark  this  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing my  surprise  that  some  kind  of  carving  is  not  more  frequently 
met  wim.  Having  thus  led  my  readers  nearly  b^k  to  the  point  from 
which  we  set  out,  I  must  bring  my  first  tour  to  a  conclusion ;  and 
ask  them  to  accompany  me  on  another  excursion  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Leaving  Freshford  by  the  Johnstown  road,  we  take  the  first  turn 
to  the  right,  and  continuing  in  this  direction  for  about  a  mile  we  find 
to  the  right,  on  the  banks  of  the  small  stream  which  drains  the  valley 
at  Lodge  Park,  the  castle  of  the  Warrens.  It  seems  a  more  modem 
building  than  any  of  those  formerly  mentioned,  and  is,  I  believe,  truly 
Cromwellian.  About  a  mile  beyond  this  we  come  to  the  castle  of 
Balleen,  a  full  description  of  which  extensive  ruin  would  occupy  more 
space  than  I  purpose  giving  to  the  entire  list.  I  must  content  myself 
with  observing  tnat  the  different  ends  of  the  building  are  clearly  of 
different  datea — the  windows  afford  sufficient  data  to  prove  this — that 
part  of  the  foundation  of  the  outside  wall  is  supported  by  arches,  and 
that  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Mountgarret  family  as  a  habitation. 
To  this  day,  indeed,  it  belongs  to  them,  and  I  have  heard  it  said,  with 
what  truth  I  know  not,  that  their  right  of  appointing  the  seneschal  of 
the  manor  court  depends  upon  its  possession.  This  ruin  is  well  worthy 
of  a  visit  from  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  and  of  a  detailed  description 
from  an  antiquary  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject. 

Proceeding  still  by  this  road,  which  must  once  have  been  an  impor- 
tant pass  between  Kilkenny  and  the  Queen's  County,  we  come  next 
to  the  castle  of  Glasharc^    This  is  stUl  inhabited.    There  are  a  great 

*  We  believe  that  Orantstown  appertains  to  the  second  class  of  castles  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Mease ;  it  belonged  to  the  Fitzpatricks ;  Balief  to  the  Shortalls, 
according  to  tradition. — Eds. 

t  Cloghmanty  castle  presents  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  the  tall  square  keep, 
with  bawn  or  court-yard,  defended  at  the  angles  b^  stone-roofed  circular 
turrets.  It  belonged  to  the  Mountgarret  family.  Killoshulan  and  Kilrush 
belonged  to  the  Shortall  family.— Eds. 

X  Glashare  was  a  manor  and  castle  of  the  Ormonde  family — Eds. 
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many  castles  in  this  part  of  the  Queen's  County^  which  we  must  enter  if 
we  continue  along  this  road,  hut  as  I  limit  myself  to  those  which  I  have 
seen^  I  shall  harely  mention  the  names  of  Qonhume^  Aughmacart^ 
and  the  round  castle  of  Grantstown.  With  regard  to  castles  of  the 
latter  type^  I  must  make  one  observation,  and  that  is,  that  a  fire-place 
never  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  original  plan.  In  some  it 
appears  to  have  been  added  afterwards,  and  in  others  not  a  trace  of 
one  can  be  found.  The  only  conjecture  which  can  be  offered  on  this 
subject  is,  that  the  fire  must  have  been  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 

Continuing  along  the  old  turnpike  road,  we  next  come  to  the  castle 
of  Cullahill,*  This  is  also  in  the  Queen's  CJounty.  It  differs  much 
in  architecture  from  the  other  castles.  Whether  the  traveller  be  an 
antiquary  or  not,  I  would  strongly  recommend  him,  if  he  have  the 
opportunity,  to  enter  the  County  of  Kilkenny  by  this  road.  He  must, 
I  think,  be  pleased  with  its  beauties.  Along  the  way  there  is  a  lovely 
valley,  with  the  green  fields  of  Tinnaslatty,  Ahamey,  and  Seskin,  and 
beyond,  the  rich  meadows  of  the  Nore ;  the  whole  terminating  with 
Mount  Leinster,  Blackstairs,  and  Brandon,  in  the  distance.  I  have 
recommended  many  to  travel  this  road,  and  I  never  knew  one  to  be 
disappointed.  But  we  must  restrain  ourselves,  and  descend  to  the 
business  in  hand.  Near  our  way  was  the  round  castle  of  Seskin,  but 
it  has  quite  disappeared. 

On  this  road  the  inquirer  will  hear  of  a  place  called  'Hhe  field  of 
stakes,''  and  of  a  battle  fought  thereat.  Connecting  these  together,  I 
do  not  envy  the  imagination  of  that  antiquary  who  would  not  at  least 
ask  the  question,  "  could  this  have  been  the  spot  where  the  well  known 
event  in  Irish  history  occurred  after  the  battle  of  Qontarf  ?"  I  am, 
however,  obhged  to  answer  this  inquiry  in  the  negative.  The  place  is 
•  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  march  of  the  returning  army.  The  tradition 
of  the  people  also  is,  that  the  battle  was  fought  against  invaders  from 
the  south ;  neither  do  they  in  the  least  connect  it  with  the  name  of 
Brian,  though  they  are  acquainted  also  with  that  tradition.  There  is, 
however,  a  stronger  argument,  which  is,  that  a  place  in  the  Queen's 
County  has  better  claims  to  the  honour.  This  place  is  Ourtnacleagh 
(i.e.,  Gort-na-cleath,  the  field  of  the  stakes),  about  three  miles  from 
Aghaboe,  on  the  road  to  Abbeyleix.  The  name,  the  tradition,  and  the 
situation,  all  combine  to  point  it  out  as  the  locale  of  that  remarkable 
event. 

But  continuing  our  journey,  we  come  to  the  remains  of  the  castle 
of  Clone,  and  two  miles  further  to  that  of  BaUyragget.t  This  latter 
is  in  good  preservation  and  easy  of  access,  and  I  hope  tliis  notice  may 
induce  many  a  visit  to  it,  and  many  a  lady  to  sit  in  Peg  Garret's  chair 
— ^to  which  ceremony  a  particular  virtue  is  attached. 

*  OuUahill  belonged  to  the  Fitzpatrickfl. — ^Eds. 

f  Clone  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Purcells,  and  was  held  under  the  Or- 
monde  family.    Ballyragget  wafl  a  chief  castle  of  the  Mountgarrets. — Eds. 
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Continniug  the  route  towards  Kilkenny,  we  come  to  the  castle  of 
Foulksrath.  This  is  still  inhabited,  having  been  fitted  up  as  a  residence 
by  the  Lite  Stephen  Wright,  Esq.  We  are  enabled  to  understand  irom 
an  examination  of  this  castle  in  its  present  state,  how  a  family  could 
have  been  accommodated  in  one  of  these  mansions. 

Going  somewhat  back  on  our  journey  and  descending  towards  the 
Nore,  we  come  to  the  castle  of  Lismaine,*  which  former^  comihanded 
the  pass  over  the  river  there.  We  pass  it  without  further  notice,  and 
continuing  down  the  river  come  to  Three-Castles,t  a  place  deriving  its 
proper  name  from  the  former  existence  of  three  castles  there.  I  know 
nothing  of  their  history,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  served  a  similar 
purpose  as  the  castle  of  Lismaine,  namely,  to  guard  a  pass  over  the  river 
Nore.  The  last  castle  I  would  mention  is  the  one  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Nore  and  Dinan,  named  Ardeloe,}  adjoining  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  church.  In  conclusion,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
number  of  these  buildings.  All  bear  a  military  character.  In  two 
journeys,  each  not  much  exceeding  twenty  miles,  in  the  same  locality 
we  meet  with  iwentjf'eight  of  these  fortified  places.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  our  ancestors,  we  must  condemn  either  the  necessity  or  the 
inclination  that  induced  the  building  of  abodes  which  by  their  nature 
declare  that  every  man's  hand  was  against  every  man.  I  conclude  with 
the  names  of  the  castles — ^Uppercourt,  Tubbrid,  Killaghy§  (omitted  in 
the  first  list).  Grange,  Fennar,  Urlii^ord,  Eoulkscourt,  Ballyspellan, 
Balief  (round),  Cloghmanty,  EoUoshukn  (round),  Kilrush,  the  War- 
rens' C^tle,  Balleen,  Glashare,  Clonbume,  Aughmacart,  Grantstown 
(round),  Cullahill,  Seskin  (round).  Clone,  Ballyragget,  Foulksrath,  Lis- 
maine, Three-Casdes,  and  Ardeloe. 

*  Lismaine  castle  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  powerful  family  of  Poreell. 
—Eds. 

J  Three-Castles,  or  Castledogh,  was  one  of  the  first  fortresses  erected  in 
kenny  by  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders.     It  passed  through  many  hands  to 
the  Shortafls  of  Bafiylarkan.— Eds. 

%  Ardeloe  was  a  manor  and  castle  of  the  Ormonde  family. — Eds. 
§  Killaghy  belonged  to  Grace,  baron  of  Oourtstown.— Ens. 
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OETGINAL  IEI8H  POETRY. 

PANEGYfilC  ON  THOMAS  BUTLEE,  THE  TENTH  EABL 
OF  OEMONDE. 

CONTEIBUTED,    WITH    A    TRANSLATION,    BY    MR.     JOHN    o'DALT; 
THB  NOTES  BT  JOHN   O^DONOVAN,  ESQ.,   LL.D. 

Thomas  Butler,  tenth  earl  of  Ormonde,  bom  in  1532,  was  the 
SOU  of  James,  ninth  earl  of  Ormonde,  by  Joan,  daughter  of  James, 
eleventh  earl  of  Desmond.  His  father  died  from  the  effects  of  poison 
when  earl  Thomas  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  he  was  then  sent  to 
England  to  be  educated  at  the  court  with  king  Edward  YI.  who  be- 
came greatly  attached  to  him,  and  at  whose  coronation  he  was  created 
a  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
MussJeburgh  in  Scotland,  in  1647,  and  at  the  suppression  of  Wyat's 
rebellion  in  1554;  the  two  following  years  he  served  with  success 
against  the  Scots  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  for  which  he  obtained  grants 
of  several  dissolved  religious  houses  from  queen  Mary.  He  adhered 
loyally  to  Elizabeth  during  the  wars  carried  on  against  her  by  the  Ge- 
raldines,  his  kinsmen,  and  Hugh  O^Neill ;  had  he  united  with  them  it  is 
probable  that  the  English  power  would  have  been  completely  crushed 
in  Ireland.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  he  was  created  successively  lord 
high  treasurer  of  Ireland,  president  of  Munster,  lieutenant-general 
of  all  the  English  forces  in  Ireland,  lord  high  mareschal  of  England, 
&c.  He  always  retained  the  queen's  favour,  despite  the  efforts  of  his 
enemy,  Dudley  earl  of  Leicester,  to  injure  his  reputation.  On  one 
occasion  he  recovered  with  difficulty  from  the  effects  of  poison  admin- 
istered to  him  by  that  unscrupulous  courtier.  His  great  talents, 
valour,  and  profuse  hospitality,  gained  him  much  renown ;  he  has  been 
blamed  for  too  great  an  attachment  to  the  fair  sex,  to  which  the  open- 
ing line  of  the  poem  alludes ;  but  it  is  said  he  repented  in  his  latter 
days,  having  been  struck  blind  fifteen  years  before  his  death,  which 
event  took  place  on  the  2£nd  November,  1614.  He  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  of  his  time.  The  Irish  called  him  'Coip^f  Chtb 
(Thomas  the  Black),  from  his  swarthy  complexion,  or  from  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  large  bushy  black  hair  which  covered  his  lips  and 
chin.  He  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  Kilkenny, 
under  a  marble  monument,  magnificently  gilt  and  carved,  which  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  CromwelPs  soldiery.  His  epitaph  may  be  seen 
in  Carve's  Lyra^  p.  315. 

Dermod  l^Meara,   a  contemporary  physician,   or  as  some  say  a 
practising  apothecary,  at  Ballyragget,  has  made  this  earl's  actions  the 
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sabjectof  a  heroic  Latin  poem,  entitled  "  Ormqnius  sive  lUnstrissimi 
Heroici  ac  Domini  D.  Thomae  Butleri/'  printed  in  8vo.  1615.* 

The  panegyric  which  I  now  beg  to  present,  with  a  translation,  to  the 
Society,  was  written  in  Irish  by  IplAxn),  son  of  605AI)  2I)ac  C|tA]C 
(Owen  or  Eugene  Magrath),  a  Monster  poet,  who,  according  to 
(JBeilly  (IrisA  Writers,  p.  cxU.),  flojorished  A.D.  1580.  He  was  also 
the  antnor  of  another  poem  on  the  same  nobleman,  beginning,  "  6oUc 
n)e  ^}ji  Ti)e]]t5e  at>  )^jiW*  (I  knew  the  standard  of  the  earl),  of  which 
I  have  a  literal  translation  made  by  that  distinguished  Irish  scholar, 
Mr.  Eugene  Curry,  for  Clarence  Mangan  the  poet,  whose  graceful 
English  version  of  it  appeared  in  the  DubUn  University  Magazine 
for  July,  1848. 

The  poem,  as  here  printed,  has  been  transcribed  from  a  volume 
of  manuscript  historical  poetry  collected  by  John  Murphy  of  Saheen- 
ach,  Carrignavar,  County  of  Cork,  1726 ;  when,  according  to  a  note 
in  the  margin,  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year;  he  survived, 
however,  to  the  year  1758,  as  I  have  MSS.  in  his  hand- writing 
bearing  that  date,  and  if  one  may  judge  by  the  voluminous  nature 
of  the  manuscripts  which  he  has  left,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
his  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  those  sacred  relics,  the  poetry  and 
literature  of  his  race,  induced  him  to  forego  all  other  duties,  and  de- 
vote his  whole  life-time  to  the  pen.  The  volume  which  contains  the 
Eanegyric  on  the  earl  of  Ormonde  comprises  several  anonymous  poems, 
ut  from  their  style  I  would  unhesitatingly  ascribe  them  to  Owen 
Magrath.  One  of  these  is  written  in  praise  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
consists  of  fifteen  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each;  beginning  thus : — 

21  i)-Airm)  Ai)  A|ib-tij]c  bo  5D16  3Ti^f  A, 
'S  AOt>-ri)lc  ^lu]i)i)  05-Sna]|te. 

In  the  name  of  the  Saviour  who  is  ever  gracious, 
And  the  only  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  next  is  a  poem  of  twenty-one  stanzas,  addressed  to  one  of  the 
Mountgarret  family — Edmond  son  of  Sichard — ^in  which  the  poet 
compares  him  to  ColumbkiUe  in  chastity,  and  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

)ofi)6A  ffeAb  Mu]i)!)  i)]ATi)-a|tb  Y  feA]tAco]i)  Uo]c, 

'S  fD^A]i  ^^iDjeAC  c|t&Acc-5eA|t|tcA  5  CATi|tAiD5  ij-jAb  71^5]!) : 

6Ab^]l  tiji)^  b6Ab-b^]i)e  a]|i  leAbo];  i)a  luije, 

4>>  SeAbc^f  A  A  1D«B6Al-^CA-|lA5Ab  A  ]IA01|U 

Many  a  precious  gem  of  brilliant  hue,  and  hero  of  renown. 
And  ringed  finflrers  lacerated  from  being  manacled  with  tough  gads ; 
A  pearl-toothed  chaste  wife  on  a  bed  you  would  find  laid 
In  Ballyragget  last  night,  had  you  but  then  been  there. 

*  A  folio  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  about  1682. 
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Then  comes  a  poem  of  four  lines  only,  addressed  to  the  daks  of 
Ormonde : — 

)y  £eA|t|tA  r^  f  eAC  bo'i)  caIati)  a  ceAcc, 

4>^  cofpATi)  A]ji  i)eA]ti:  A]i)-edlA]c; 
'Na  Coot  'r  NiaU— 3oll  'r  BitiAD, 
'S  lp}or)V  i)A  b-'pjAiji)  b-f Iac  b-paSlA. 

Better  by  far  for  the  land  is  Ms  arrival, 

To  protect  it  from  the  might  of  strangers* 
Than  Conn  and  NiaU_Goll  and  Brian, 

And  Fionn  of  the  Fianns  of  Fodhla. 

In  reply  to  this,  David  Bmoder,  of  Limerick,  who  floorished  from 
A.D.  1650  to  1690,  wrote  twenty-two  stanzas,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  first : — 

a  8aoi  jie  sMosAjt  5]b6  cuf  a, 

Nil  n)^  6uic  Acb  bA|c-ced6A7$; 
2ll)  CUt;CAlf  clAO]p-f]  Ab  CUjtf A  fSt^l^^^* 

2llT*  cu]5  bo  itl05A]b  ^Iac  J^bU ; 
4)A  |i4i8  ]i|uf A!)  5u]i  feAYtYt  b]u]ce, 

8Qa]i  fM  cii]l  bo'i)  c-feAi>i)-fdbfA; 
'N^  CoijD  Y  NiaU  5A|7ic,  pjoi)!)  'f  BftfAi)  3eAl — 

'S  3oU  51*1-^^^  SQac  8^d|ifti)A. 

Ton  flattering  dmice,  whoever  jou  are, 

I  am  not  to  yon,  hat  as  a  mist ; 
This  false  account  in  your  verse  jou  have  written. 

On  five  of  the  kinn  of  Fodhla. 
To  tell  them  that  a  duke  were  a  better 

Fence  of  protection  for  this  old  land. 
Than  Oonn  and  Niall — Fionn  and  Brian, 

And  Ooll  the  bright  Mac  Morna. 

[A  coUection  of  the  original  poems  relating  to  the  Bntler  family 
would  possess  great  interest,  and  may  yet,  we  trast,  be  brought  together 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archieological  Society.  A  "  La- 
ment,''  composed  on  the  great  but  unfortunate  second  duke  of  Ormonde 
seems  to  have  been  most  popular  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  Two 
versions  of  this  "  Lament  were  published  in  the  year  1848,  one  in  a 
work  by  Thomas  Wright,  M. A.,  entitled  "  England  under  the  House 
of  Hanover  /'  the  other  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Aihenaum  (No. 
1092,  September  30, 1848),  who  states  that  she  had  taken  it  down 
from  the  lips  of  her  mother,  a  native  of  Northumberland.  The  Bev. 
Philip  Moore,  of  Bosbercon,  Gountv  of  Kilkenny,  forwarded  to  us,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1850,  the  following  fragment  of  the  same  compo- 
sition, taken  down  by  him  from  the  lips  of  Martin  Donovan,  an  aged 
and  illiterate  though  intelligent  peasant  of  his  parish : — 

**  My  name  is  Ormonde,  baye  you  neyer  heard  of  me. 
For  I  haye  lately  forsaken  mv  own  countrie  ? 
They  sought  for  my  life,  ana  plundered  my  estate. 
For  being  too  loyal  to  queen  Anne  the  great. 
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"  Queen  Anne's  darling  and  cavalier's  delight —  ^ 

And  the  presbyterian  crew  they'll  never  have  their  flight ; 
I  am  afraid  of  mj  calendrv  (?)  my  monasteries  (?)  are  all  sold# 
And  my  subjects  they  are  bartered  for  the  sake  of  English  gold. 

"  My  wife  she  is  reviled  by  every  one. 

She  is  called  madam  Butler  by  each  vagabond ; 

But  as  I  am  Ormonde  I  vow  and  declare, 

111  curb  the  heartless  whigs  of  their  wigs,  never  fear.'* 

The  two  first  lines  of  the  last  stanza  are  supplied  from  the  North- 
umberland version^  which  omits  the  second  verse  (evidently  much 
corrapted)  in  that  sapplied  by  Mr.  Moore ;  the  former,  however,  gives 
the  following  additional  stanza : — 

"  The  cold  winter's  gone  and  the  summer's  coming  on, 
The  cuckoo,  she's  gone  over  seas  to  slug  her  old  song ; 
But  as  I  am  Ormonde,  and  so  may  I  be  blest. 
Before  her  return  I'll  rob  the  cuckoo's  nest." 

We  are  enabled  bv  Mr.  (yDaly  to  sapply  the  music  of  an  air,  en- 
titled "  Ormonde*8  Lament,''  from  CFarrell's  collection  of  Irish  airs, 
which  appears  to  have  been  that  to  which  the  above  curious  ballad  was 
sung.  It  has  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Petrie — ^whose  knowledge  of  ancient 
Irish  music  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon — and  in  his  opinion  the  air 
fully  suits  the  words,  the  first  line  being  repeated  as  a  chorus : — 

Ormondk's  Lament. 


i^Tr\\Ur^.:\\^^^ 


For  the  valuable  notes  appended  to  the  ensuing  poem,  the  Society 
is  indebted  to  John  C^Donovan,  Esa.,  LL.D.,  whose  kindness  we  have 
had  already  so  frequently  to  acknowledge. — ^Eds.] 
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O^A  1)-d5-Tbi)a  Aol-c|iocA|3 ; 
'CoJa^id  bATi)  cuti^bAC  b]ocai>c  4)tt|ilA]f, 
^]leA6  TDucbA  A]i  Ti)^]]tlfocA]b. 

JAjtlA  C]|>eATi)A]ly    C6]Tf)eA1>1)AC^ 

JA^tU  Af  co3CA]5e  c6Ab-eAcc|iA]5. 

Bajiui)  bed6A  At)  )i)i)b]7i  tij6i]i  fo]|i, 

Sii)  c]t]Ai  5le5-ii)A|t  ^]]i-|ieAi)i)AC ; 
JAnU  fu]lceAC  CblUe  CA^i)i)eAC, 

Kuj  5e]ll  i)A  i)-u]le  6]|teAi)i)AC  : 
C101J  tijic  A]|ib-]i^§  0  cbli?5  l)ADD]ii, 

pttA]|i  At)  reAi)5-tb1i?,  r^iib-sUcAc ; 
'S  bo  b^  A1J  c|ife]i)-feA|t  A5  c}v^  &AbbA|ib, 

'Na  ^]0)t  AO^A  AO]1)-leApCA6. 

poAjit  6'ij  b-p|t]oi)i)f A — id6|i  a  cAffibe, 

Spit^of  1JA  DAi^bA  b|iA0i)-5lA|fe ; 
l,]b]]t  Uii)-ii)A|t  'Cblob]tA]b-2l|tAi)i), 

poAiit  c|tiAc  c|iliibceAC,  CAorbi  CbAllu]i)i) : 
piiAjii  cA]t  o|lb6]TD  be^c  TjA  c]ie]fet)fe|]i, 

6r  lAc  )t)i?intftlS  )=^bfel6liTDi6 ; 
puA]]!  ffe  b'^]]ib-c6]n)  7i]b]fieACc  j^ljic^nt, 

2l]i>ti)  i)^|t  sp^c  Aft  &ffteAt)t)AC. 

Na  feAcc  tu-bliA8i>A  bo  b^  '1)  c-]A|tlA, 

21  D-fAc  b]A6tijA|i,  bAOc  $A5f Ai) ; 
4)ul  i>A  S^1T*^1^  'iJttAiit  bo  f AwcttfJeAS, 

5o  pni^W^  reAi)5-ii)li),  fAOfi  BbrteACAi) : 

3fe'lt  b']0ID6A  ]A|tlA  AJttf  q5eA]l1)A, 

)oi)A  6]Ai3  ^  ihbAO|t-eA]i]tA6 ; 
Do  b^  'CoiijAf  (ciifb  b'4^  Ai)A]]i), 

pA  'l)A  SeAf-Ufli)  6AOt)DACCA]J;. 

)oid6a  cdffce  Ui  f Afijcc  Se6]itfe, 
Bbiof  'i)A  6eof5  A  bft6]TD]|teAcc ; 

)0TD6a  CUIJIJCAOff  b^Of  A5  UiplAfjeACC, 

4)'lA|tlA  clu-5i)Aoi6eAC  CAOti>-5]teApi)Ac : 

*  Iwoermore,  i.e.,  Arklow^  in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  where  Butler  first 
landed.  According  to  Mac  Firbis*  pedigree  of  the  Butlers,  their  ancestor 
marched  from  Invermore  to  Aughrim  in  Hj-Many^  where  he  erected  a  mo* 
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THOMAS  BUTLEB,  THE  BLACK. 

My  choice  is  Thomas,  the  choice  and  true  love 

Of  every  fair-skinned  yoiing  maiden ; 
I  select  as  my  patron  the  viscount  Thurles, 

The  chieftain  who  annihilates  rebels; 
I  choose  the  earl  of  Ormonde — the  potent  earl — 

An  earl  of  military  troops  and  incursions — 
The  earl  of  Ossory — a  tender-hearted  earl — 

An  earl  that  bore  the  sway  in  a  hundred  expeditions. 

The  vigorous  baron  of  Invermore'  in  the  east. 

The  warlike  lord  of  the  sharp-pointed  weapons — 
The  blood-shedding  earl  of  Kilkenny, 

Who  took  hostages  of  all  Irishmen : — 
The  affection  of  a  prince  he  received  from  king  Henry ; 

The  slender-framed,  the  smooth-handed  nobleman. 
The  mighty  man  was  king  Edward's  favourite — 

The  companion  of  his  mirth,  and  his  bed-fellow. 

He  obtained  from  the  prince — great  the  boon — 

The  forests  of  the  soft-verdured  Banba, 
With  the  palatine  of  Tiobraid-Aran  (Tipperary), 

This  pious,  clement,  lord  of  Callan. 
Despite  opposition  he  was  chosen  treasurer 

Of  the  gently  undulating  island  of  Feilimidh  (Ireland),    . 
And  obtained  the  high  dignity  of  knight  of  the  garter — 

A  title  not  usual  among  Irishmen. 

During  the  seven  years  the  earl  sojourned 

In  the  island  of  Britain,  famed  for  food  and  folly. 
He  frequented  the  garden  of  the  slender-waisted  prince  of  free 
Britain, 

As  often  as  he  wished  to  do  so ; 
Though  many  an  earl  and  noble  lord 

In  costly  robes  joined  in  the  train, 
Thomas  was — another  honour  conferred  upon  him — 

Always  found  under  his  generous  right  arm. 

On  St.  George's  day  many  a  gaudy  equipage 
Is  wont  to  follow  lus  in  a  spirit  of  emulation ! 

Many  a  countess  is  wont  to  pay  her  respects 
To  our  fame-visaged  meek  and  mirth-loving  earl ; 

nastery,  and  from  thence  to  Invermore  in  Connacht,  near  which  he  erected 
the  monastery  of  Burrishoole. 
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'S  Af  ^otoSA  fUb^tAb  b*6|t  beA]t5-5Ui9y 
P^  80  ceAi)i)  6f  f  AO]i-clAi)i)A|b ; 

^ '^^^^s  ^'^"''^ir'  lAjiU  3Abit^iD, 

2I1)  i:|t]A]c  peATihcUijCj  i>AeTi)-ceAfbAd. 

"CaU  A]i  Wyat  ctt5  ai)  c6Ab  cac, 

2li)  c]i]AC  6a<>$aIac,  b6]ToeAt)i)A6 ; 
"Cas  6  RAclafi)i)  a  5-cft]oc  2llbAi)i), 

Ve  |td-fpA]]ii)e  f|>]t6-c]teACA6 : 
'p^  66  6oi5|]i  3l^At)0-coihCA6A]t), 

2I9  qt]Ac  fA]6b|ft,  f  AOYi-beA]iCAC ; 
'Sa  Loc  ih&AtAC  9)0]i  ^ti5  eAlUc, 

2ll)  f^]6  r^Af AC,   f6ll-feA]tCAC. 

'Cus  A|i  Uiib  le]r  lA^iU  ^^ve, 

O  2lc-Ti)eA6A]i)  fiT^jc-TbAjtcAc ; 
Ve]f  bo  buA]6]teA6  n)A]i)]fb]n  UA]ci)e, 

4>A  b-ctt3  ]ittAi5  bo  |i6]Ti)  ob^AftA]lc  : 
'Cuj  ffe  ?ttT*5^1^  *^^  ^S  Sulc5|b, 

^  b^  Ai)  a]icdib  ^]5eAi)CAC : 
'Sif  TDA]t  b'loijf  A16  Bai7-Ai)-3n!)bAi|t, 

2l|t  luce  iOTi}CA  ]f  ftil]5ce. 

Ml  D^it  b'^e^iiitbe  le  CU]vv  Cb^PTtcAiS, 

4)0  b^  f6  U  AI)  U^b  LA05A]|te ; 
ie]f  bo  Uf  a6  b6]f  a  Uasca, 

4!)u!)  td]C  lAf A|iAC>  lAOC-l^|tfa|6 : 

*  TTyo^.  Thomas  earl  of  Ormonde  was  lieutenant  of  the  horse  on  the 
occasion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat*s  insurrection,  when  he  behaved  with  great 
gallantry.     He  was  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age. 

s  Raghlin.  Otherwise  Raghery  island,  was  at  one  time  considered  a  part  of 
Scotland,  but  Sir  William  Petty  gives  a  strone  reason  for  making  it  a  part  of 
Ireland.  The  attack  here  referred  to  was  made  in  the  year  1551,  when  onr 
hero  was  only  nineteen  vears  old.  The  Four  Masters  give  us  to  understand 
that  this  attack  on  Raghery  did  not  redound  much  to  the  glory  of  the  assail- 
ants, and  even  Ware  remarks  that  the  party  sent  to  attack  Uie  island  of 
'^Baghlina*'  had  very  ill  success,  not  a  few  of  them  being  slain  by  the  Scots. 

«  GUtum-^on-^adhain,  now  Glenconkeane,  a  vallev  in  the  parish  of  BaUyna- 
screen,  barony  of  Loughlinsholin,  County  of  Londonderry.  See  Ami,  Four 
Mast  A.D.  1526,  1584.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Anglo-Irish  party  headed 
by  ^e  lord  lieutenant  had  any  success  in  Ulster  on  these  occasions,  but  it  may 
be  true  that  they  set  houses  on  fire  in  Glenconkeane,  and  carried  off  cattle 
from  the  borders  of  Lough  Neagh,  as  the  bard  here  boasts. 

ft  Ath-mheadhain^  now  Affane  on  the  Blackwater,  about  two  miles  to  the 
south  of  Oappoquin,  in  the  County  of  Waterford.  This  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  two  earls  in  the  year  1565.  «  As  the  Ormonians  conveyed  Desmond 
from  the  field  stretched  on  a  bier,  his  supporters  exclaiming  with  a  natural 
triumph,  '  where  is  now  the  great  lord  of  Desmond  I'  he  had  the  spirit  to  re- 
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And  many  a  chain  of  bright  pare  gold. 
Twice  folded  round  the  [necks  of]  nobles ; 

Who  followed  in  the  train  of  Thomas,  the  earl  of  Oowran, 
The  puissant  lord,  renowned  for  gracioas  deeds. 

With  Wyat*  beyond  the  seas  he  made  his  first  combat. 

The  valiant  sword-fencing  lord ; 
He  took  from  Baghlin,*  in  the  land  of  Alba, 

After  hard-fought  conflicts,  a  prey  of  cattle. 
Twice  he  set  Olen-con-cadhain^  on  fire. 

This  wealthy  and  tender-hearted  chieftain; 
He  left  no  herds  around  Lough  Neagh, 

The  seer  so  provident  and  oountifal. 

He  brought  the  earl  of  Aine  [Knockany]  by  the  hand 

From  Ath-meain*  [Affane]  of  the  fat  beeves — 
He  disturbed  the  monastery  of  Owney,* 

One  time  he  made  an  onslaught  on  the  Geraldines ; 
He  administered  to  them  a  purging  dose  at  Sulchoid,^ 

Which  worked  with  violent  dire  effect. 
And  well  he  stormed  Bun-an-Ghundair,^ 

The  stronghold  of  his  rivals  and  challengers. 

Hapless  it  was  for  the  Clan  Carthy, 

That  he  spent  one  day  in  Ibh-Laoghaire ;' 
He  stormed,  demolished,  and  burned 

Dunlo  the  fiery,  famdi  of  old  for  heroes. 

er,  *  where  but  in  his  proper  place— still  upon  the  necks  of  the  Butlers.' " — 
landf  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

*  Otney,  now  Abington,  in  the  barony  of  Owneybeg,  in  the  north-east  of 
the  County  of  Limerick,  in  Desmond's  jurisdiction,  but  close  to  Ormonde's 
borders, 

'  Sulchoid,  i.e.,  Salicetum,  now  Solloghid,  or  Sallowhead,  in  the  barony  of 
Clanwilliam  and  Gountr  of  Tipperary,  and  about  four  miles  due  west  of  the 
town  of  Tipperary.  This  place  is  famous  in  Irish  history  for  battles  fouffht 
thereat.  See  Keating — death  of  Ouroi  Mac  Dary :  and  AmuUs  of  InMs/aSenf 
A.D.968. 

*  Bun-an^Ohuadair,  otherwise  called  Doire-an-lair  or  Derrinlare,  a  very 
strong  castle  now  in  ruins  in  the  townland  of  Bunagunder,  parish  of  Killaloan, 
barony  of  Upperthird  and  Oounty  of  Waterford.  See  Annais  of  the  Four 
Masters,  A.D.  1574,  for  an  account  of  the  taking  of  this  castle,  and  abo  the 
JPacata  Hibemia,  p.  78,  where  it  is  stated  that  it  was  unjustly  bestowed  upon 
Richard  Power. 

*  Ibh-Laoghidre,  Iveleary.  This  is  still  the  name  of  the  territory  of  the 
O'Learys,  comprising  the  parish  of  Inchageelagh,  in  the  barony  of  West 
Muskerrr,  County  of  Cork.  O'Leary's  chief  castle  was  Carrignacurra,  now 
Castle-Masters,  in  this  parish. 
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i}h]r  A  cAifbil  50  b-)bb-R^Ac, 

•  Ni  itA^b  4ii]tb  Ai]t  Aojtt]]ie ; 
^IS  U]  Sbl^ltiJiD  leir  ^  b-^1c1SeA8, 
ISI|  i)AC  4n|iri)t6eAi)  AOi)  bu]i)e. 

4>o  bi  4^  cAii)pcA]6e  4^  iDAii)ifC]|t  Bb«AWCitA|6e, 

'Sa  5-CUi)I)  ^ti)lAO]b  Aop-cfeACCii)rtii) ; 
Uir  bo  iDiDlSeAb  2^)^c  T=^iDt1i>, 

Ctts  Ai>  Bb]tiAp-pi|l  Al|l  b^c  ]AttU, 

di)  c|t6]ih^A|t  b]A6A,  bA0i)i7ACCAC ; 
'S  bo  ctti|t  bo'i)  ^^|iAl.i)c  roi]t  6  |te  b-AiiDfil** 

CiA  11)6  seAll  Ajt  S'^^A^bl  j 

I 

JAflU  CeallpAtt  Cl)0]C-Ap-c6cU]|t^  I 

?li)  c^tjAC  cttd6A^  c6Ab-3a)i)eAC ;  I 

JAtiU  Sitt]tie— lAtiU  ir  u]|ie, 

JAttU  ]r  slice,  lAttU  ]r  iD]|te, 

JAYtU  Yf  qfi}e  CAon)Ai)i)A6; 
JAfiU  If  qt^iue,  iA]tU  ]r  f^ile, 

B]Aii)  lie  tAM)An)  bAOi)QACCA.  ! 

Cu]|ic  DA  CA|t|tA]5e,  cuiiic  If  b^\D^De, 

Cuiiic  If  f Aibbfie  f  Aoit-clADOAb ; 
Cui|tc  if  CAoiibe — cuiiic  If  AOib'^e, 

CuiltC  If  llOQTbAlt  lAOC-^AfliA6. 

Cttiitc  5AI)  c^iitfe,  cttiiic  DA  fqllf e, 

Cuiitc  DA  5-coiDDleAc  5-c6iii-eApuiit ; 
BUc-biios  biAbiDAit,  pUfbuAC  piAfbAC, 

5^blAC,  SlllADbAC,    51t6Af-bAllAC. 

10  Ibh-Bathachf  now  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  in  the  south-west  of  the  Countj 
of  Kerry,  at  this  period  forming  a  portion  of  the  country  of  Mac  Carthy 
More* 

"  0*Ohvm.  Mizen  head,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmoe,  in  the  south-west  of  the 
County  of  Cork,  was  anciently  called  Oarraig-Ui-Ghlaimhin  [Oarrigoglaveen]. 
O'Qlaveen  was  termoner  or  herenach,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcrohane,  on  the 
other  or  west  side  of  Dunmanus  bay,  and  here  in  all  probability  was  0*Gla- 
veen's  house.  See  the  MuceUany  of  the  Celtic  Society,  p.  115.  There  was  no 
O'Glaveen  in  Kerry. 

^  Clan-AuHffe,  was  the  name  of  the  territonr  of  the  Mac  Anliffes,  situated 
in  the  barony  of  Duhallow  and  County  of  CorL,  Castle  Mac-Auliffe  was  the 
seat  of  the  head  of  this  sept. 

isjftfc  Finghin,  otherwise  called  Mac  Fineen  Duff.  He  was  the  head  of  a 
sept  of  the  O^SuUiTan  Bear,  who  resided  at  Ardea,  near  Kenmare,  in  the 
County  of  Kerry.  The  last  chief  of  this  sept  was  the  nephew  of  general 
Richard  O'DonoYan,  of  Bawnlahan,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  who  died  in  1829. 
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After  his  visit  to  Ibh-Bathach/^' 

Shepherds  were  left  in  want  of  employment ; 

In  the  house  of  O'Qlavin"  he  took  np  his  quarters, 
A  fact  hitherto  unrecorded. 

He  encamped  in  the  monastery  of  Bantiy, 

And  in  Clan-Auliffe^'  for  a  week ; 
He  brought  to  subjection  Mac  Finghin/* 

The  truly  gentle  and  ever  bounteous  lord. 
He  left  the  race  of  the  O'Briens"  in  want  of  an  earl. 

Our  brave,  pious,  kind-hearted  man, 
And  he  exiled  him  to  France  for  a  time. 

What  greater  pledge  of  Irishmen ! 

The  music-loving  earl  of  Knocktopher, 

The  warlike  hundred-wounding  chidT; 
The  earl  of  the  Suir — an  earl  so  youthful, 

An  earl  so  meek,  and  calm-tempered ; 
Yet  an  earl  so  wise,  an  earl  so  swift, 

An  earl  so  vengeful  and  fitful ; 
An  earl  sd  brave^  an  earl  so  bountiful. 

Ever  performing  acts  of  humanity. 

The  court  of  Carrick^*  is  a  court  well  fortified, 

A  court  to  which  numbers  of  nobility  resort ; 
A  court  noted  for  politeness — a  court  replete  with  pleasures, 

A  court  thronged  ^with  heroes. 
A  court  without  torch-light,  yet  a  court  illumed. 

Court  of  the  lights  of  wax  tapers ; 
A  plentiful  mansion,  so  artistically  stuccoed. 

With  sun-lit  gables,  and  embroidery-covered  walls. 

>«  The  O'Briens  withoui  an  eari.  This  was  in  the  year  1570,  when  Thomas 
earl  of  Ormonde  was  sent  to  chastise  the  earl  of  Thomond  (Conor,  son  of 
Donoagh  O'Brien),  who  fled  to  France  soon  after.  See  Annab  of  the  Four 
Matters,  A.D.  1570.  But  he  returned  and  was  reconciled  to  queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  winter  of  the  same  year. 

1*  7^  court  of  Carrick  The  noble  remains  of  the  earl's  mansion  at  Gar- 
rick-on-8uir  still  attest  the  truthfulness  of  the  description  here  given  by  the 
poet.  It  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  Elizabethan  architecture  to  be  found 
m  Ireland ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  steps  are  not  being^  taken  to 
prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  this  noble  pile.  The  stucco-work  of  Camck  castle 
IS  well  worthy  the  study  of  the  architect,  as  well  as  of  the  antiquary ;  if  in- 
deed our  Irisn  arehUeds  thought  it  not  beneath  them  to  follow  after  tne  taste 
of  the  modest  masons  of  the  times  of  good  queen  Bess.  The  great  hall  or 
fsHierj  still  presents  an  example  of  a  ceiling  "  so  artistically  stuccoed"  that 
it  was  well  worthy  to  look  down  on  the  courtly  revels  of  earl  Thomas,  so  glow- 
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)^]oi)-ceA5  fleAbAc,  fl^ijijceAC  fleAjAC, 

3fein)leAC,  StieAjAC,  5fe]beAni)Ac; 
Ce5l-b]t05  clurA]|t,  bd]t&-^Ui)  bitacrb^T^f 

C0|11)AC^    CUpAC^    C|tAOb-6ACAC. 

'p^OD-bjios  ffeAfbAC,  bu^b^ijeAC  b&Af ac, 
4)AO]i7!}eACj  b^AfiCAC,  bAO]i-co]fi)ceAC ; 

CeAtAf  CA]CD10ti}AC,  bdA]l]31)AC  beAlbAC, 
8lttt]D1)^    ^fi)lAC,   AoUc|teACAC. 

NuA-tnu^  SloiDl^e  qlU  Caiw]^ 

'Ctt|t  i)AC  5|le  56]f-eAlA6 ; 
6aA6-b|to5  bjtACAC,  buAUc,  b|teA5i)AC« 

ScUA11)Aj  fCAfiCAC^    fC^Ab-beA1)pAC. 

Si Je-b]to5  fediDjiAc,  ^^otjCAC,  ^edlcAC^ 

Bu^b^ijeAC,  bd|tbAC^  b^Al-F^lltn^S  > 
2lp  ipu]t  TDeA8|iAc,  tDeAlUc^  fDA]5]teAC, 

"CeAfbAC,  tA]6bfeAc^  cAob-leACAi). 

3t)^C  'da  CeAi^lAC  IaOCTIA]6  lA1)1>tJ)ATI, 

'pAobiiAC,  A|itDCA,  6]b]3ce; 
2t)eAijipA  A]|i  ii)A]tc-fluAi5  CAijipteAC,  cfieAC-c|tuAi6, 

^l^inbe^T**  eAC-luA]c,  6]]teAi)i)AC. 
Slfe'^'^r  ^m  5ut)DA6A]b,  fe]be  A]t  utt]tAi6ib, 

'pjiAOc  A]|i  cu]t]tA]6^b  C|t6ACCA]5ce ; 
C|iu]i)5c  'r  c]tuiDpAO]  cJipc]oll  cu|ilA]5e, 

at)  c-r^A]i)5  u]t-cttoi6]5,  6]|ieAi)i)bA. 

3d^  r^i)  ip-byios  nt)^  V^T  ^V'  cottCA]b 

Of  cU]i  rocAi[i  f6]it?-^|ifu]7; ; 
CorbS^IT*  CAO^ijce,  f6|ic^]l  fioijcA, 

Beo]|t  b^  l]onA6  a  l6^|t-eA]*5|ta]b 
3Ti1of  b^  fp]uoA6,  Iao]c  b^  lubAb, 

Sv]on)  l^TT)  lucit)A|i  l6  SAbfiAC  ; 
C]tAijD  b^  6io]t3A,  Iadd  bA.  liori)A6, 

SeAbAC  b^  f3AO]le  A]t  fSAOc  caIcai). 

2Qi)^  b^  b-cocii)A]|ic,  6|i  bii  b|iODi)A8, 

Seo^b  b^  b-co5A  b'6]5]^6]b ; 
O5  A5  r^me,  61  ATI  ^0DCA|6e, 

Ce6l  A]|t  CAOiije  CAoUslACA^b. 

ingly  deacribed  in  this  poem.  It  is  divided  by  richlj-motdded  riba  into  com* 
partmentB  alternately  filled  by  the  arms  of  England,  the  Tudor  emblems,  and 
the  letters  E.  B.  and  T.  O.  for  Elizabetha  Begina  and  Thomas  Ormonde ; 
and  the  ornaments  of  a  chimney-piece,  which  extends  to  the  ceiling,  com* 
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A  mansion  where  banquets  abound,  a  neatly-tiled  house  replete  with 
lances^ 

Within  its  walls  splendour,  fetters,  and  bondage  unite; 
'Tis  the  theatre  of  melody,  so  select,  so  well  arranged,  so  comfortable, 

Where  richly  carved  horns  and  goblets  are  found. 
This  snow  white  mansion,  where  festive,  accomplished  parties  meet. 

Is  so  full  of  inmates,  of  charity,  and  is  hospitably-expensive ; 
A  delightful  habitation,  celebrated,  superbly  finished, 

Handsome,  rustic-planned,  white-washed. 

The  new  crystalline  [bright]  bulwark  of  Kilkenny, 

Is  a  tower  which  the  brightness  of  the  swan  excels  not ; 
A  prosperous,  banner-covered,  commodious,  adorned  mansion. 

So  ingeniously  ornamented  with  historic  and  chivalric  scenes. 
'Tis  like  a  fairy  palace,  where  wines  and  sweet-meats  abound. 

Where  mirth-loving  guests  sit  around  spacious  well-furnished 
tables — 
Where  happiness  prevails,  honey  is  plenty,  and  salmon  in  due 
season — 

This  far-famed,  proud,  commodious  mansion. 

His  household  troops  consist  of  heroic  lancerS} 

Fierce,  armed,  and  in  armour  clad ; 
His  cavalry  are  vigorous,  well-trained,  and  inured  to  hardship. 

They  are  reckless  of  life,  courageous  horsemen,  and  Irishmen. 
There  cannon  were  wont  to  be  mounted,  guards  marshalled. 

Bleeding  heroes  frantic  for  the  fray ; 
By  the  sound  of  trumpets,  horns,  and  other  warlike  instruments. 

Of  the  slender,  free-hearted.  Irishman. 

In  that  mansion  the  choice  fruits  of  the  season 

Are  always  found  on  rich  and  curiously -antique  tables ; 
'Tis  there  that  joyous  cheers  and  melodious  strains  resound, 

While  wines  and  ales  are  quaffed  in  flowing  torrents 
Around  crackling  blazing  fires ;  there  the  valiant  are  humbled, 

And  strong  and  dexterous  arms  are  bound  in  gads ; 
'Tis  there  javelin  hafts  are  smoothed,  swords  whetted. 

And  falcons  loosed  to  the  chase  of  flocks  of  birds. 

'Tis  there  women  are  courted,  gold  bestowed. 

Jewels  selected  to  reward  bright  sages ; 
Youths  are  wooing,  wines  in  cups  quaffed  off. 

And  enchanting  music  played  oy  delicate  fingers. 

prtse  ^nres  of  Justice  and  Mercy,  and  a  fine  medallion  portrait  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  "  embroidery-covered  walls"  retained  their  Upestry  hangings 
till  within  the  last  twenty  years  ;  portions  of  this  ancient  arras  now  adorn  the 
rooms  of  Mr.  Owgan,  of  Carrick,  and  of  Dr.  Dowsley,  of  €lonmeL--£Di. 
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4)^]i)  b-e^  i)-6|fC]occ — ht^it)  b^  |i&l$c]o£, 
2^0^  b^  Yi)-b|t6A5A  A]t  b]i6A5Ai]ieAec  ; 

2I5  btt]6]p  c-r^A]D5-Ti>f]t,  C|t6]iM)eAitcii)A|i. 

'peASA  5r  r^AjAtb— 5ii]AD  6r  iieAOTAtb, 
'CjijAc  ci)0]c  5|iAf  At)i),  5Aac-DeA|tcti)A]i ; 

Cu|tj  A^t  caItdacc — SoIati)  A]i  eA5i>Acc, 
lAt)  beo]l  BAi)bA  b|iAoi>-SlA]fe. 

5ttAi|ie  A]i  ^^|le,  rttA]|iceAr  r^libe, 
NttA6-CA]t  4>fe]|ib7ie  8fe|b-J|le 

21  b-C|t]AC  C]AllYi)A]i  C]ieACAC  clfAftflAC 

Cbflle  'piACA]!  |!6|]i-5U|i>e. 

)A]tla]6e  SA3f Ai),  ]A]tla^6e  Btt^ACAD^ 

)A|tla]66  peA]if  Ai)  Pl6]Tt)]Otn)AC ; 
JA]tla]6e  toclAi)i7>  iA|tlu|6e  SoftcA, 

JA|tla]6e  o|tb|ta]c  6i5]pce. 
)A|ilu]8e  WhMm,  lA]tlu]6e  FtiA|i)5ce, 

)A]ilui6e  Sp^]t)i)e,  r?^A]i-5lAiDe ; 
RAe  df  ti^aIcai)  e  d'v  ToeAb  f]P> 

3i)^c  f]r)  6Ab  |te  b-Bllte^W^- 

4)6]f  A]i  ]0Tt)]ta]6  11)6  bo  n)6|t8^]l 

2l]i  lijAC  fO-3]l^AC  S&ATOUf A, 
R^Atp  tj]  CUaIa  ]A|tlA  bA  UA^fle 

JAftlA  bA  C]tttA6A  C6]Tt)eA1)1)A]b— 

Nl  n)5  bo  coT)T)Ai]tc  t)eAc  a  3-C]ioii)ic 
'peAb  T)A  C|iu]i)pe  c]i6-5la]i)e^ 

)A]tlA6  bA|t|tATi)U]l  b*]A|tlA  BeA|tbA, 

Na  |i]Ai)  i)eAYi)-citTt)Ai)3,  i7-6]f eAccAc. 

NeAC  If  r^ifije  rAOjuttje, 
NeAc  ]f  bo]tbA  At)  AH)  ^joJIaS, 

^M^'l)  CjlfAC  CAbAjtCAC,  c6Ab*fi»]lceAC. 

i«  Knoehgrqffbnt  on  the  Suir,  near  Oahir,  County  of  Tipperary.  This  was 
one  of  the  ancient  seats  of  the  kings  of  Monster. 

>7  Curaif  i.e.,  Ouroi  Mac  Daire,  king  of  Desmond  in  the  first  century.  He 
was  cotemporary  with  the  champions  of  the  Bed  Branch  in  Ulster,  and  the 
rival  of  Ouchullin,  fortissimus  neros  Scotorum, 

i«  Ouaire* ,  He  was  king  of  Connacht  in  the  seventh  century^  and  much 
celebrated  by  the  Irish  bards  for  his  unbounded  munificence  and  hospitality. 

1*  Deirdre,  She  was  a  celebrated  beautv  in  Ulster  in  the  first  century,  the 
prot^  of  Oonor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster,  from  whom  she  eloped  with 
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Poems  are  recited  ^while  the  poets  expound  them, 

Ladies  are  allured  by  tempting  presents; 
While  the  delicate  maiden  and  lusty  soldier 

Join  in  the  mazy  dance  around  blazing  fires. 

He  is  the  choice  tree  in  the  forest— the  sun  above  the  stars. 

The  lord  of  Kuockgraffon/*  the  puissant  warrior ; 
He  is  a  Caroi^^  in  valour— a  Solomon  in  wisdom, 

This  chief  boast  of  Banba  [Ireland]  of  pure  blue  riUs. 
He  is  a  Guaire^^  in  liberality,  hilarity,  and  mildness, 

And  a  suitable  spouse  for  the  white-toothed  Deirdre^* 
Is  our  shrewd,  spoil-taking,  troop-commanding  lord 

Of  Kilfeacle,**  renowned  for  luxuriant  verdure. 

The  earls  of  Saxon,  the  earls  of  Britain, 

The  portly  proud  earls  of  Holland, 
The  earls  of  Lochlin,**  the  earls  of  Syria, 

The  renowned  earls  of  Egypt, 
The  earls  of  Alba,  the  ea^ls  of  Prance, 

And  the  earls  of  Spain,  of  the  pure  bright  sky  ; 
Like  the  moon  above  the  stars  is  he  above  them  all. 

Which  enkindles  a  jealousy  towards  an  Irishman. 

After  all  I  have  been  able  to  record  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur 

Of  this  affectionate  noble  son  of  James, 
I  never  heard  of  an  earl  sprung  from  noble  blood 

Who  won  his  honours  so  hard  as  our  earl — 
Nor  did  I  even  read  in  any  chronicles 

Of  any  country  upon  the  surface  of  the  enlightened  globe, 
Concerning  an  earl  to  be  compared  to  the  earl  of  Barrow,'' 
,  In  the  wide  career  of  his  dignified  power. 

In  Erin  a  more  hospitable  man  never  sprung  up — 

A  man  more  mild  and  easily  persuaded. 
Yet  more  fierce  in  the  time  of  aggression  to  meet  the  foe. 

Than  this  prosperous  high-minded  nobleman. 

Naisi,  son  of  TJisneach,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Bed  Branch.  See  Tale  of 
Deirdre,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin. 

^KUfoaclei  a  church  giving  name  to  a  parish,  situate  about  four  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  town  of  Tipperarj. 

tiXocAlifl^  was  the  name  by  which  the  ancient  Irish  designated  Scandi- 
navia. 

»  The  BarraiD.  This  is  merely  introduced  to  show  that  this  earl's  juris- 
diction extended  as  far  as  the  river  Barrow,  i.e.,  from  the  town  of  Bos-Mic« 
Triuin  (New  Boss)  to  Port-Lairge  (Waterford). 
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Sir  fe  b]teACDtti5|n)  50  b-|ru|l  a  Ajc-fstof 
Sl|t  ledc  ceAjtc  Cbu|i7i7  c^Ab-cACAij, 
'S  50  Tt)-be|b  ttfle  Ti)A]i  cVi)  2Qbufi)A, 

^O'X)  ]A]iU  UTbAl  AOPC^AC. 

2lc^  'd  cttiji)CAO]f  ^5tbA|t,  u]i-C]ioi6eAc, 

3lt^n)A]i,  5!)tt|f-cAO|o,  5l6Tt-ii)AlU8 ; 
2lcA  f]  f AO^ceAtbuilj  ^^}lte4^,  iqo|i-iuil, 

^^T)Ia,  ip^o-c]a]T),  Tt)5]t-c^]]tbeAC. 
2lc^  fl  fO-c]io|&eAC,  f  JikCAC,  f ui^tJeAc, 

B^6ac>  bo5-c|ioi6eAC,  be5-i)^]|teAC — 
2lcA  ti  i:j|t-6eAf,  tod^touiI,  ipiT)-CAir> 

3]t^ii)Am  CA]!>ceAC,  cedl-]t^]6ceAC. 

Sib^Al  Sir^Al  be^b-beAi)  be]8-'F]|t, 

lpnA]'fi  f I  At)  ttA]]i-f|  A]i  A  b-«Airl^* 

R05A  17UA8CA]]t  D6r-UtiTOA]t. 
'pUA||t  f ]  ]A]tlA  C|teACAC,    cl]A|t|tAC, 

Si^eAfAc,  5liA6ti)A)t>  sle^-U^l^lIt; 
)^uA]|i  f]  b|OcuT)c  beA5-cTu6AC^  bAO]i)i)eAe, 

'peAltAfbit]!^    |!10CTi)A]l,    fd]lf^lAC. 

'puA]]!  f\  bAjiui)  i)^Tt)i)eAC,  i7eA]tCAii)a]l, 
'po^JbeAC,  trlACATbajU  |?ld]t^|5eAC ; 

C|iuA]6-Tt)eA|i,  cuiDAfAC,  c6|i-Ut]b]|i ; 

'PuAiii  At)  ritwe-S^^S  ^5  ^IttlTO, 
)f  6  'CoiD-a^f  Ai)  ii;6]b  b  ]aipTtl^6Af , 
8I1)  iiAe  ^owl^r)  df  4i|ibA]b. 

»  rA«  Aii(f  0/  Conn,  ue.,  Leath-Chuinn,  Conn's  half,  i.e.,  the  northern  half 
of  Ireland,  which  was  separated  from  Leath  Ifho^ha  (Mogh's  half),  or  the 
southern  half,  by  the  Eiscir-Biada,  a  line  of  sand-hills,  extending  from  Dab« 
lin  to  the  bay  of  Qalway. 

'*  Elizabeth  Sheffield,  She  was  daughter  of  John,  second  lord  Sheffield. 
See  Burke's  JExtinet  and  DarvunU  Peerage, 

^  Rich  in  spoils.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  throughout  this  poem  the  unction 
with  which  the  bard  dilates  on  any  exploit  of  his  hero  which  partakes  of  ra- 
pine, spoil,  and  plunder,  mixing  such  topics  up  with  traits  of  a  most  opposite 
nature  in  a  manner  the  most  incongruous.  This  sort  of  composition  seems  to 
be  that  to  which  Robert  Cowley  referred,  when  in  the  year  1537  he  wrote  to 
Cromwell,  minister  of  Henry  viii.,  making  numerous  suggestions  as  to  ar« 
rangements  for  the  better  government  of  Ireland.  He  says—*'  Harpers,  ry- 
fflours,  Irishe  cronyclers,  bardes,  and  isshallyn  comonly  goo  with  praisses  to 
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I  now  perceive  he  bas  impressed  a  dread  of  him 

Upon  the  half  of  Conn''  of  the  hundred  battles, 
And  that  it  shall,  like  Momonia,  all  become  subject 
•    Without  dissent  to  our  earl. 

Behold  the  countess  so  happy,  light-hearted. 

Amiable,  lovely,  and  mild-spoken ; 
She  is  highly  educated,  condescending,  and  very  accomplished. 

And  not  less  handsome  than  gently-kind  and  benevolent. 
She  is  tender-hearted,  pleasing,  mirthful. 

Sympathetic,  tenderly-feeling,  and  bashful — 
She  is  most  handsome,  feminine,  smooth-skinned. 

Loving,  conversable,  and  sweet-spoken. 

Elizabeth  Sheffield,'*  the  wife  worthy  of  her  good  husband. 

The  hospitable  pious  good  lady ; 
She  won  at  this  time,  on  account  of  her  nobility. 

The  choice  of  an  accomplished  spouse,  full  of  politeness. 
She  gained  an  earl  rich  in  spoils'*  and  troops, 

Vigorous,  warlike,  and  successful  in  battle ; 
She  obtained  a  viscount  celebrated  for  popularity, 

Manliness,  courage,  and  determination. 

She  has  gained  a  baron,  so  fierce  and  powerful. 

Yet  calm,  princely,  and  ausust ; 
She  has  won  a  kni^ht*^  so  cool,  so  intrepid. 

So  hardy,  so  valiant,  and  so  troopful ; 
He  who  is  treasurer  of  Erin  the  smooth  land. 

The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  blooming  branch  has  won. 
And  he  is  Thomas  the  theme  of  all  my  praises. 

Who  is  like  unto  the  full  moon  in  the  regions  of  the  sky. 

My  choice  is  Thomas,  &c. 

gentilmen  in  the  English  pale,  praysing  in  rymes,  otherwise  callid  danes  [oaqca], 
their  eztorcionen,  robories,  and  abuses,  as  yaliaantnes,  whiche  rejoysith  theim 
in  that  their  evell  doinees,  and  nrocure  a  talent  of  Irishe  disposicion  and  con- 
versacion  in  theme  whiche  is  likewyse  convenient  to  bee  expellid."— -jSlfoto 
Papers f  vol.  ii.,  part  iii.,  p.  450. — Eds. 

»  A  knight.  The  bard  should  have  commenced  with  *' knight,**  and  mount- 
ed up  to  "  earr  to  form  his  climax ;  unless  he  considered  that  knight  was  a 
higher  military  title  than  earl;  and  this  is  not  unlikely,  for  the  lord  deputy 
Mountjoy,  hiighted  the  earl  of  Glanrickard  in  the  field  after  the  signal  victory 
gained  over  Tyrone  and  his  confederates,  at  Kinsale,  in  1002. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ANTIQUITIES. 

Ancient  Coepoeation  Seal  of  Ieishtown.  — ^  The  Rev.  James 
Graves^  Hon.  Secretarji  reported  that  during  a  recent  visit  to  Dublin 
he  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Clibbom^  assistant  librarian  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy,  that  a  gentleman  had  lately  called  to  show  him  the  matrix 
of  an  ancient  corporate  seal  connected  witn  Kilkenny.  He  (Mr.  Graves) 
had  at  once  proceeded  to  this  gentleman's  residence,  and  learned  from 
him  that  the  owner  of  the  seal  was  a  lady,  a  Mrs.  Boe  of  Kingstown,  who 
was  not  at  all  aware  as  to  the  mode  in  which  she  became  possessed  of 
the  seal  in  question.  On  inspection,  it  proved  to  be  the  original  matrix 
of  the  seal  of  the  ancient  corporation  of  Irishtown,  which  had  been  a 
separate  municipality  from  that  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  bishops  of  Ossory.  It  had  been  lost  about  eighty  or  ninety 
years  since;  but  he  had  once  seen  an  imperfect  impression  attached 
to  a  document  now  also  lost,  as  it  had  not  been  handed  over  by 
the  last  portrieve  of  Irishtown  to  the  present  town  clerk  when  the 
late  corporation  bill  amalgamated  the  two  Kilkenny  corporate  bodies. 
Mrs.  Boe  being  willing  to  dispose  of  the  matrix,  he  had  purchased  it 
from  her  for  the  museum  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  for 
£2. 10s.  The  seal  was  a  very  curious  one,  being  of  large  size,  circular, 
with  a  rude  representation  of  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Ganice 
in  the  centre ;  and  in  the  exergue  an  inscription  which,  filling  up  the 
contractions,  reads  —  ''sigillvm*  cohhvnb.  civivm.  kilkenniensivh. 
SEDis.  ossoBiE.—  ''the  common  seal  of  the  Kilkenny  citizens  of  the  see 
of  Ossory.''  The  general  execution  of  the  matrix  and  the  form  of  the 
letters  pointed  to  the  fourteenth  century  at  latest,  as  the  date  of  the 
workmanship.  The  material  was  pure  copper,  and  in  this,  as  also  in 
the  inferiority  of  execution,  this  seal  differs  from  the  fine  common  seal 
of  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  which  is  of  the  yellow  metal  called  latten,  pro- 
bably produced  by  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and  sulphurate  of  arsenic. 
The  gentleman  through  whom  the  seal  was  procured  was  Mr.  Wade,  a 
wine-merchant,  of  Middle  Abbey-street,  Dublin*  Mrs.  Boe's  husband 
had  been  a  clergyman,  a  native  of  Wexford,  in  no  way  connected  with 
Kilkenny. 

Ancient  Irish  Ceosier. — Mr.  John  F.  Shearman  presented  draw- 
ings of  an  ancient  crosier,  or  pastoral  staff,  found  in  a  bog  near  Pros- 
perous, County  of  Kildare,  about  twelve  years  since ;  and  bought,  for 
the  Clongowes  museum,  from  the  person  who  found  it.  Its  length, 
exclusive  of  the  curve,  was  forty-eight  inches.  The  curve  measured 
externally  ten  inches  to  its  termination  at  the  pendant,  which  was 
parallel  to  the  staff;  the  staff  measured  one  inch  in  diameter.  Its  ma- 
terial was  yew  Covered  with  thin  sheet  bronze,  having  ornamental  bands 
at  intervals.  The  joinings  of  the  bronze  were  concealed  by  a  shp  of  the 
same  material  ornamented  with  interlaced  tracery.  The  staff  was  divid- 
ed into  three  parts  by  four  bands ;  the  fitst  at  the  commencement  of 
the  curve,  the  fourth  six  inches  from  the  end.  These  bands  were  not 
cast  in  the  solid,  they  seemed  rather  to  consist  of  frame-work  with 
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ornamental  jmrts  inserted  like  panels,  as  appeared  where  some  had 
fallen  out.  The  end  of  the  staff  tapered  to  a  point,  and  was  octago- 
nal: four  of  the  sides  were  alternately  ornamented  with  interlaced 
tracery.  Near  the  extremity  was  a  series  of  human  heads,  the  chins 
opposite  each  other.  The  outer  edge  of  the  crook  was  adorned  with  a 
contiguous  series  of  birds  like  swans ;  the  curve  ending  with  the  head 
of  some  curious  animal ;  at  the  top,  fixed  on  an  elongation  of  the  plate 
on  which  the  swans  rested,  was  a  human  head  and  neck.  The  front  of 
the  pendant  was  curiously  carved.  At  the  top  and  midway  on  the  sides 
stones  were  set,  of  which  the  upper  one,  the  largest,  now  only  remained. 
It  was  of  a  dark  blue  colour  tike  glass,  and  was  quite  opaque  and 
worn.  On  the  end  of  the  pendant,  which  was  fiat  and  nearly  triangu- 
lar in  shape,  there  was  an  imperfect  Irish  inscription.  Near  the  bands 
and  other  prominent  parts,  there  were  some  remains  of  blue  enamel ;  it 
was  likely  the  carved  parts  were  originally  filled  with  it.  The  staff  was 
broken  near  the  middle,  and  ruddy  repaired  by  the  finder,  judging 
from  the  nails  used. 

Monumental  Crosses  at  Kilkiakan. — Mr.  W.  E.  Blackett,  Bal- 
lyne,  forwarded  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  very  ancient 
and  richly  carved  monumental  crosses  in  the  burial-ground  at  Kilkiaran, 
near  Piltown,  County  of  Kilkenny.  The  church  having  been  modemly 
re-edified  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  family  of  Osborne,  of  Kilmacoltver, 
possesses  no  feature  to  interest  the  antiquary,  with  the  exception  of  a 
carved  stove,  evidently  a  portion  of  an  ancient  cross,  used  as  a  lintel  to 
the  door-way.  This  stone  is  only  half  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  is 
carved,  in  part,  with  straight  lines  and  circles ;  either  the  carving  was 
never  finished,  or  a  portion  has  been  purposelv  smoothed  away  :-^ 

''The  crosses  are  three  in  number,  one  of  which  alone  is  perfect. 
This  latter  is  of  a  most  unusual  and  peculiar  form.  The  base  or  pe- 
destal is  circular;  and  in  a  socket,  in  the  centre,  is  placed  a  shaft  ten 
feet  four  inches  high ;  at  three  feet  firom  the  top  are  two  short  arms 
only  one  foot  four  inches  across ;  these  point  about  south  and  north, 
and  on  the  east  side  are  four  smaJl  semicircular  notches — ^I  know  not 
what  else  to  call  them— on  each  corner,  two  above  and  two  below  the 
arms.  On  the  comers  of  the  cross  are  circular  projecting  mouldings 
cut,  though  very  faintly,  into  ropes.  There  are  no  other  mouldings 
except  sh&ow  panels  on  the  east  and  west  faces  of  the  shaft,  only 
going  about  four  feet  from  the  base;  that  on  the  east  face  goes  some 
inches  higher  than  that  on  the  west.  The  shaft  is  wedged  into  the 
base  by  a  small  stone  on  the  east  side.  The  dimensions  of  this  cross 
are — from  base  to  centre  between  the  arms,  seven  feet  four  inches; 
from  thence  to  top,  three  feet.  The  arms,  one  foot  four  inches  across; 
circumference  of  pedestal,  twelve  feet ;  size  of  shaft  at  socket,  eleven 
inches  by  six  and  a-half ;  below  arms,  seven  inches  by  six  and  a-half. 
The  first  broken  cross  is  situated  south  of  the  last  and  south-east  of 
the  church ;  it  is  of  the.  uAual  form,  with  the  circle  round  the  arms. 
It  has  no  mouldings  or  sculptured  ornaments  except  a  square  border 
all  round  the  edge,  and  a  large  boss  in  the  centre.    The  square  pe- 
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destal  is  buried  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In 
the  socket  stands  about  two  feet  of  the  shafts  and  near  it  is  the  head, 
buried  up  to  the  centre  in  the  earth.  The  dimensions  are— three  feet 
three  inches  across  the  arms^  and  nine  inches  square  at  the  top  of  shaft. 
The  cap  which  is  said  to  belong  to  it  is  placed  on  the  other  broken 
cross^  and  that  belonging  to  the  latter  lies  by  this.  Dimensions  of 
cap— one  foot  one  inch  high  by  three  feet  ten  inches  in  circumference. 
At  the  socket  the  shaft  is  ten  inches  and  a-half  by  one  foot  square,  and 
the  angle-mouldings  are  one  and  a-half  inches  deep.  The  other  broken 
cross  is  north-west  of  the  church.  It  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the  last 
mentioned,  but  with  round  rope-monldings  on  the  edges,  and  a  double 
rope  on  the  two  sides.  The  pedestal  has  several  steps,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  and  several  feet  of  the  shaft  stand  in  the  socket.  The  head 
stands  near,  bein^  used  as  the  head-stone  to  a  grave.  It  has  the  usual 
five  bosses,  one  m  the  centre,  one  in  each  arm,  one  above,  and  one 
below,  the  centre ;  these  are  all  plain ;  but  the  rest  of  the  cross  is 
covered  with  interlaced  work,  of  various  patterns.  This  extends  over 
all  the  pedestal,  except  the  east  side,  which  has  three  or  four  rows  of 
men  on  horseback.  On  the  arms  the  rope  mouldings  do  not  come 
within  two  inches  of  the  end,  a  peculiarity  which  I  have  seen  nowhere 
else.  Dimensions — three  feet  five  inches  across  the  arms.  From  top 
to  centre,  two  feet  ten  inches ;  shaft  at  socket,  one  foot  four  inches 
square ;  pedestal,  three  feet  square;  cap,  one  foot  in  diameter  by  one 
foot  ten  inches  in  height.'' 

The  FrraoEEALDs  of  Baowksford. — ^The  Eev.  P.  Moore,  E.C.C., 
Eosbercon,  in  presenting  to  the  museum  of  the  Society  a  grant  made 
under  the  commission  for  the  remedy  of  defective  titles,  in  the  year 
1638,  to  Edmund  Fitzgerald  of  Brownsford  and  Cluan,  alias  Qona- 
mery,  with  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  in  beautiful  priservation,  attached 
by  a  curiously  platted  silken  cord,  communicated  the  following  notice 
of  the  family : — 

'^  Of  the  two  powerful  Anglo-Norman  families  of  Kildare  and  Des- 
mond, which  originally  sprung  from  the  same  parent  stock,  many  great 
and  important  off-shoots  were  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom : 
in  the  County  of  Kilkenny  there  were  three,  deriving  their  descent  from 
the  house  of  Desmond,  viz.,  those  of  Bumtchurch  and  of  Brownsford, 
the  heads  of  which  houses  were  styled  barons ;  and  another  family  of 
the  Fitzgeralds,  who  lived  at  Qurteen,  on  the  Kilkenny  side  of  the  Suir, 
near  Waterford.  Being  only  barons  palatine,  they  were  not  lords  of  par- 
liament, but  a  kind  of  lesser  nobility.  The  Fitzgeralds  of  Bumtchurch 
were  located  there  at  an  early  period,  filling  public  offices,  such  as 
sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace,  through  the  nfteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries;  they  were  indiscriminately  termed  Fitzgerald,  Fitzmorris,  and 
Baron. — From  the  fact  of  no  mention  being  made  of  the  Brownsford 
Fitegeralds  as  early  as  those  of  the  Bumtchurch  famOv,  it  would  appear 
that  the  former  were  a  branch  of  the  latter.  .  The  first  mention  of  a 
baron  of  Brownsford  is  that  of  David  Fitzgerald,  Esquire,  who,  in  1585, 
executed  a  deed,  conveying  his  property  to  Gerald  Blanchfield,  or 
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BlaDclmlle,  of  Blanchvillesiown,  parish  of  Oowran,  aud  others^  for  the 
use  of,  and  in  trust  for,  his  grandson,  Edmund  Fitzgerald.  This  pro- 
p^7  consisted  of  Brownsford,  with  two  salmon  weirs  and  one  water- 
miU  on  the  Nore^  Cluan,  Coolnamuck^  Ballygub,  Oidcourt,  &c.  This 
David  is  sometimes  styled  '  Baron  of  Qone/  He  died  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1621.  He  was  married  to  Joan  Morris,  of  Castlemorris,  by 
whom  he  had  three  daughters,  Alice,  EUenor,  and  Margaret;  Ellen  was 
married  to  Bobert  de  Freyne,  of  Ballyreddy,  who  died  17th  May,  1643, 
and  to  whose  memory  was  erected  the  tomb  and  a  way-side  cross  at 
Ballyneai,  as  described  in  our  transactions  for  the  year  1850,  ^e  176. 
On  the  17th  September,  1622,  it  was  found  by  inquisition  that  Edmund, 
grandson  of  David  Fitzgerald,  baron  of  Brownsford,  was  seized  in  fee 
of  the  townlands  of  Brownsford,  Cluan,  Ballygub,  and  Coolnamuck, 
together  with  a  burgagery  in  Bosbercon,  and  two  messua^s  or  houses 
in  Innistiogue.  Charles  I.  having  issued  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
defective  titles  to  land,  &c.,  by  virtue  thereof,  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1638,  Edmund  Fitzgerald  got  a  grant  securing  him  in  this  possession  of 
his  property  in  the  town  of  Innistiogue,  the  townland  of  Coolsillage,  also 
two  messuages  in  Bosbercon,  the  patent  of  which  is  contained  in  these 
two  worn  pieces  of  parchment,  and  authenticated  by  the  great  seal  of  the 
kingdom.  They  were  lent  to  me  in  1845,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gaffney,  of 
BallyduiT,  and  remained  in  my  possession  ever  since,  and,  he  having 
since  kindly  bestowed  them  to  me,  I  think  the  museum  of  the  Kilkenny 
Archfleological  Society  the  fittest  place  for  their  safe  keeping.  This 
Edmund  Fitzgerald  took  part  in  the  wars  of  1641,  and  on  the  10th  Ja- 
nuary, 1647,  sat  in  the  assembly  or  parliament  of  the  Confederate  Catho- 
lics in  Kilkenny.  He,  however,  contrived  to  retain  at  least  part  of  his 
estate,  for  by  an  inquisition  taken  at  the  Black  Abbey,  in  Kilkennv>  in 
1664,  it  is  stated  that  Edmund  Fitzgerald  was  seized  of  the  townlands 
of  Brownsford  and  Curraghmore,  of  which  sixtv-three  acres,  one  rood 
and  eight  perches,  were  retrenched  and  vested  in  the  king.  Large 
portions  of  the  property  were  granted  away  to  Cromwellian  adventur- 
ers, but  a  remnant,  including  the  castles  of  Brownsford  and  Cluan,  or 
Clonamery,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Edward,  the  son  of  the  above 
named  Edmund  Fitzgerald.  Edward  represented  Innistiogue  in  the 
Irish  parliament  of  James  II.,  and  fell  at  Aughrim,  when  the  whole 
patrimonial  estate  was  confiscated.''* 

Balltmoon  Castle. — Mr.  W.  E.  Blackett  contributed  the  following 
notice  of  this  ancient  example  of  the  military  architecture  of  Ireland : — 

''  Ballymoon  castle  is^ituate  in  the  County  of  Carlow,  barony  of  Idrone 
East,  parish  of  Dunlecktiy,  and  townland  of  Ballymoon ;  it  is  visible  from 
the  high  road  from  Bagnalstown  to  Fenagh,  about  two  miles  from  the 
former  place.  It  is  a  square  enclosure,  with  walls  on  an  average  about 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  from  six  to  four  feet  thick.  The  enclosure 
is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  square,  and  contained  domestic 

*  His  sword,  brought  hack  from  that  fatal  field  by  his  horse-boy,  named 
Sinnot»  has  been  deposited  in  the  muaeom  of  the  Society  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Butler  of  Innistiogue. — Ens. 
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buildings ;  these  extended  nearly  all  round  the  interior,  but  are  rained 
to  the  foundations.''^    The  north  side  has  a  tower  externally,  which  has 
no  door  level  with  the  ground,  and  must  have  been  entered  from  the 
upper  story.    It  has  a  loop-hole  in  the  westenr  angle,  and  there  is 
another  loop  farther  west  in  the  curtain  waU,  which  has  no  other  loop- 
holes or  apertures  on  the  exterior.    The  east  side  has  one  square  tower 
about  the  middle,  and  another  nearly  at  the  southern  an^le;  these 
have  loop-holes  on  the  angles,  and  there  are  other  loops  in  the  wall 
itself,  which  is  in  some  places  hollowed  to  a  considerable  extent.    The 
door-ways  of  these  towers  and  chambers  in  the  wall  are  of  that  peculiar 
shape,  which  iB  called  by  Bloxam,  'square-headed  trefoil.'    The  splayed 
loop-holes  are,  internally,  surmounted  by  equilateral  pointed  arches ;  and 
externally  they  are  cruciform,  with  rounded  angles^    There  are  in  the 
walls,  between  the  loop-holes,  small  passages  forming  inclined  planes 
sloping  inwards,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall.    With  the 
use  of  these  I  am  unacquainted,  and  shall  be  glad  if  any  member  of  the 
Society  can  inform  me  on  this  subject.    The  south  side  has,  nearly  in 
the  middle,  a  large  oblong  tower ;  this  is  divided  into  two  stories,  both 
of  which  are  arched  over  with  pointed  arches.    The  lower  story  has 
been  divided,  I  think,  into  three  rooms,  but  this  part  is  much  dilapi- 
dated; one  of  these  rooms  is  now  inhabited  by  an  old  man.  The  upper 
story  is  undivided,  and  the  entrance  was  probably  by  steps  in  the  wall, 
on  the  west  side  of  it,  where  there  are  steps  leaaing  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.    Near  the  middle  of  the  west  side  is  the  gate-way ;  the  arch  of 
which  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  from  its  height,  I  should  think  it 
was  pointed.    Inside,  tna  groove  for  the  portcullis  is  visible,  and  on 
the  south  side  was  a  staircase  in  the  wall,  ascending  to  a  small  chamber 
over  tlie  grate,  which  had  a  narrow  loop-hole,  the  only  remaining  evi- 
dence of  its  existence;  this  staircase  was  entered  by  a  «nall  pointed 
arch.    The  joints  of  the  arch-stones  radiate  from  a  point  level  with  the 
ground,  instead  of  from  one  on  a  level  with  the  spring  of  the  arch. 
This  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1300,  by  the  knights  templars ; 
according  to  this  it  was  occupied  by  them  only  thirteen  years,  as  the 
order  was  suppressed  in  ISIS.   The  castle  is  remarkably  well  preserved 
and  perfect.^' 

Gold  Medal  stbuck  by  Bishop  Peabson. — ^The  Bev.  J.  M.  Pear- 
son made  the  following  communication  to  the  Society,  accompanying 
gutta  percha  moulds  of  the  medal  alluded  to,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  interesting  family  memorial  in  question  belongs  to  a 
very  high  class  of  art.  The  obverse  of  the  medal  exhibits  a  half-length 
figure  of  the  Saviour,  crowned  with  thorns,  and  displaying  his  wounds; 
on  either  side  are  the  words,  vijlkjsra  CHSisn;  and  beneath,  the  date^ 
1686,  together  with  the  letters,  s.  d.  The  reverse  is  charged  with  the 
emblems  of  the  passion  arranged  like  a  trophy,  together  with  the  in- 
scription, NOSTSA  hedela: — 

*  The  *<  Parliamentary  Qazetteer  of  Ireland"  states  that  some  ourioui  n>e- 
cimens  of  armour,  and  a  beautifol  set  of  diamond  beads,  were  dug  up,  a  tew 
years  ago,  from  among  the^uins  of  this  castle— article  '  BallymooD/--ED8. 
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''I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Society  an  impression  from  the  fa* 
mily  medal  of  John  Pearson,  bishop  of  Chester,  of  which  I  think  a 
cast  should  be  tskea,  to  add  to  any  of  a  similar  or  other  description, 
already  lodged  in  the  mnseum  of  the  Society,  as  we  do  not  limit  our- 
selves merely  to  objects  connected  with  our  Coxmty,  or  of  remote  Celtic 
antiquity ;  our  design  embracing  a  variety  of  particulars,  which  may 
possess  a  more  recent  tie,  or  interest.  I  shall,  therefore,  without  fur- 
ther preliminary,  make  a  few  observations  in  relation  to  this  medal, 
now  nearly  two  centuries  old  (its  date  being  1686,  the  year  of  bishop 
Pearson's  death),  as  it  may  possess  considerable  interest  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many,  from  its  connexion  with  an  excellent  and  truly  learned 
man.  It  is  of  gold,  and  has  been  in  possession  of  his  family,  lohg  re- 
sident in  the  City  of  Dublin,  intimately  connected  with  it^  as  its  annals 
testify,  and  at  one  period  very  numerous  there,  and  descended  horn 
Simon  Pearson,  Esq.,  a  son  of  bishop  Pearson,  who  settled  in  Dublin, 
with  his  wife  Julianna — the  latter  respectable,  not  solely  as  being  a  rela- 
tive to  the  inheritor  of  a  title,  but,  as  member  of  the  family  of  West. 
The  medal  subsequently  passed  down  through  his  descendants,  and 
remains  at  present  in  possession  of  Dr.  Pearson,  Leinster-road,  Dublin, 
who  not  only  responded  to  my  request,  for  an  impression  of  the  medal, 
for  presentation  to  the  museum,  but,  in  the  kindest  manner,  prepared 
it  himself  for  me,  to  that  end.  I  have  heard  from  a  very  near  r^ative 
now  deceased,  that  the  bishop  of  Chester  had  three  of  these  medals 
struck  and  given  to  his  son  and  nearest  relations,  that  if  they  should 
meet  afterwards,  either  in  the  high-ways  or  by-ways  of  this  ever  shift- 
ing scene,  they  might  exhibit  a  kindred  spirit  of  kindness  to  each  other. 
Pamily  medals,  I  believe,  were  formerlv  struck  in  England,  by  men 
who  had  arrived  to  any  eminence,  and  given  for  the  purpose  here  men- 
tioned, which  will  account  for  what  may  otherwise  appear  a  singular 
act  in  the  instance  recorded.'^ 

CuRLUDDY  Castle. — Mr.  Patrick  Cody,  corresponding  member  for 
the  MuUinavat  district,  forwarded  a  very  minute  description  of  the  old 
castle  of  Curluddy,  situate  in  the  barony  of  Iverk,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  Suir.  The  Celtic  name  of  this  building,  he  stated,  was  Catkair 
Luidah^  i.e.,  the  fortress  of  Luidah ;  this  appeUation  having  been  sof- 
tened down  by  modern  pronunciation  to  that  of  Curluddy,  and  so  it 
has  given  name  to  the  townland  in  which  it  stands. 

Seventeenth  century  Pamphlets. — ^Archdeacon  Cotton  forwarded 
for  the  use  of  the  Society  a  list  of  the  printed  tracts  relating  to  the 
period  of  the  Confederate  Catholics,  Cromwell's  campaigns  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Bevolution  of  1690,  many  of  which  were  printed  in  Kilkenny, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  diocesan  library  of  Cashel.  The  pamphlets 
were  bound  in  volumes,  and  the  reference  to  the  case  and  shelf  of  the 
library  were  also  supplied  for  more  easy  reference.  It  were  much  to 
be  wished,  that  other  members  of  the  Society,  in  the  various  towns  in 
which  long  established  public  libraries  exist,  would  follow  Dr.  Cotton's 
example,  and,  by  forwarding  similar  reports  to  the  Secretaries,  enable 
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ft  full  list  to  be  made  out  of  all  the  tracts  remaining  to  us  from  those 
eventful  periods  of  Irish  history.    The  pamphlets  are  as  follow : — 
H.  9.  3. 

1.  A  Proclamation  concerning  a  Cessation  of  Arms,  agreed  on  at  Sig- 

S'astown,  County  of  Kildare,  September  15,  1643,  between  the 
arquis  of  Ormond,  and  Lord  Muskerry,  Dillon,  Plunket,  and 
others.     4to.  pp.  10. 

2.  Propositions  of  the  Irish  Kebells  (by  the  name  of  the  Boman  Ca- 

tholiques  of  Ireland),  presented  to  His  Majestic  in  pursuance  of 
their  Bemonstrance  of  Grievances.    4to.  London^  1644,  pp.  6. 

3.  A  Proclamation  by  the  Lords  Justices,  commanding  the  Earl  of 

Fingall,  Viscount  Gormanstown,  Viscount  Netterville,  Barons 
of  Slane,  Trimlestown,  Dunsany,  and  Louth,  to  appear  before 
them;' with  a  safe-conduct,  13th  December,  1641  (broadside). 

4.  The  Propositions  of  the  Boman  Catholicks  of  Ireland,  presented  to 

the  King,  in  April,  1644,  with  the  Protestants'  answer,  &c.,  &c. 
4to.  Waterford,  printed  by  Thomas  Bourke,  printer  to  the  Con- 
federate Catholics  of  Ireland.  1644,  pp.  80 ;  pages  83  to  36 
being  double. 

5.  A  Mighty  Victory  over  the  Irish  Bebels  obtained  by  Colonel  Jones 

at  Lynce/is  Knock  neere  Trim,  8  August,  1647.  Dublin,  pp.  6. 

6.  A  Proclamation  by  the  Supreme  Councell  of  the  Confederat  Ca- 

tholicks of  Ireland.  Kilkenny  Castle,  3rd  June,  1648  (broad- 
side).    Printed  at  Kilkenny. 

7.  The  Declaration  of  Owen  0*Neill,  &c.,  together  with  the  answer 

of  the  Bight  Honorable  the  Snpreame  Councell  of  the  Confede- 
rat Catholicks  of  Ireland  thereunto.  Printed  at  Kilienny  by 
order  of  the  Councell,  1648,, pp.  16. 

8.  A  Speech  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  General  to  the  General 

Assembly  of  the  Confederate  Catholiques  in  the  City  of  Kil- 
kenny, at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  (broadside).     Printed  at 
Carcie,  1648. 
H.  9.  2. 

9.  The  Declaration  of  the  Protestant  Army  in  the  Province  of  Moun- 

ster.     Printed  at  Cori^  in  1648,  4to.  pp.  18. 

10.  The  Declaration  of  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Clanricard,  beginning, 

"  Whereas  I  have  often  before  now  since  the  beginning  of  these 
commotions  interposed  my  best  endeavours,  &c. — Given  at  Port- 
umna  the  tenth  day  of  Jane,  1648."  4to.  3  leaves — the  title 
wanting.    The  type  is  very  like  that  in  use  at  Kilkenny, 

11.  The  Copie  of  a  Letter  written  by  Owen  CNeyll  inviting  Jones  to 

come  to  Ballysonan  and  Caterlagh,  intercepted :  and  the  Coun- 
cell's  Declaration  upon  the  said  Letter.  (The  lower  part  of  the 
title  is  torn  off :  but  I  think  the  tract  was  printed  at  Kilkenny. 
4to.  two  leaves.  At  the  end  is,  ''Printed  by  command  of 
Mountgarret"  (and  nine  other  names). 
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H.  9.  6. 

IZ.  The  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Viscount  Gormanstown  to  Sir  Phelim 
CyNeal:  found  in  Sir  Philips'  cloak-bag,  on  16  June,  1642, 
4to.  pp.  8. 

13.  The  Articles  of  Peace,  made  by  James  Marquess  of  Ormonde  with 

the  General  Assembly  of  Boman  Catholics.  Beprinted,  1661, 4to. 

14.  The  Marquess  of  Ormond's  Proclamation  of  Charles  II.  for  King, 

upon  his  father's  death ;  with  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
hun  and  the  Irish,  &c.,  16  Feb.  1649,  4to.  pp.  24. 

15.  The  Marquesse  of  Ormondes  Proclamation  of  a  Peace  with  the  Irish 

Bebells  at  the  General  Assembly  at  Kilkenney:  with  a  Speech  of 
Sir  Sichard  Blake,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  1648,  4to, 
H.  9.  1. 

16.  The  Civil  Articles  of  Lymerick,  exactly  printed  from  the  Letters 

Patents.    4to.  Dublin,  1692.     Published  by  Authority. 

17.  The  Military  Articles  of  Lymerick  (as  before).   4to.  Dublin,  1692. 

18.  La  Conquete  d^Irlande,  Dialogue  en  vers.    4to.  1621,  pp.  18. 

H.  9.  4. 

19.  Further  Instructions  unto  0.  Fleetwood,  Lieut*  General  of  the 

Army  in  Ireland,  and  others,  1653,  4to.  pp.  10.  Appendix,  pp.  4. 

20.  Assessment  upon  the  Precinct  of  [         ]  for  the  pay  of  the  Par- 

liament-forces in  Ireland.     Datecl  at  Kilkennie  Castle,  23d  Oct. 
1652. 

21.  An  Act  (1640)  for  speedy  reducing  of  the  Bebels  in  Ireland.  4to. 

22.  An  Act  for  the  settling  of  Ireland,  1652,  4to. 

23.  The  Great  Case  of  Transplantation  in  Ireland  discussed.  1655,  4to. 

24.  True  Intdligence  from  Ireland :  how  the  Bebels  stole  away  300 

horses  by  night  out  of  the  fields  near  Dublin,  &c.,  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  Earl  of  Castlehaveu  for  High  Treason.  1642,  4to. 

Gun-money  issued  by  James  II.  in  Ireland.  —  The  Bev.  Dr. 
Cotton  communicated  the  ensuing  list  of  the  most  noticeable  varieties 
of  this  coinage,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  as  clearly  as  the 
resources  of  typography  will  supply  the  means  :  in  many  instances  the 
absence  or  diversity  of  the  stops  afford  the  means  of  distinguishing 
the  different  dies.  Dr.  Cotton  would  be  glad  to  exchange  duplicates 
with  any  other  collector;  his  address  is,  "Rectory,  Thurles/'  he  pos- 
sesses all  the  varieties  named,  except  four,  viz.,  the  pewter  crown,  half- 
crown  No.  12^  shilling  No.  18,  and  six-pence  No.  6. 

I. — Crowns. 

1.  Sword  of  equestrian  figure  upright. 

2.  Do.  slanting. 
8.  Pewter. 

n. — Half-Ceowns. 
1689. 


1.  July. 

5.  Sep\ 

2.  Auff. 

6.  Sqf.  (the  p  flourished  at 

8.  Aup*. 

bottom) 

4.  Aug*,  (with  date  below  the 

7.  Sep': 

month) 

8.  Oct. 

62 
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9.  Oct. 

15.  Nov. 

10.  Oct'. 

16.  Dxa 

11.  Oct*. 

17.  Ian. 

12.  Oct 

18.  Ja» 

13.  8.'-' 

19.  Feb: 

14.  Nov  : 

20.  Afar. 
1690. 

1.  Mar. 

7.  may  (small) 

2.  Apr: 

(large) 

8.  /t(M 

8.  Apr: 

(small) 

9.  Iwte. 

4.  Maw 

10.  /»/, 

6.  Mav: 

(large) 

11.  .i«!^.- 

6.  May. 

12.  Oct: 

DDL. — Shillings. 
1689. 

1.  June  (doubtfol) 

16.  AW. 

2.  Iwly 

17.  9'. 

8.  /«/y. 

18.  9'  (casOe  under  head) 

4.  .it^. 

19.  Dee 

6.  Aug*. 

20.  DetT: 

6.  Av^ 

21.  10' 

l.&ff. 

22.  10'  (last  letter  of  "obatu" 

8.  Sg»' 

omitted) 

9.  fi^g?'. 

28.  /a». 

10.  Oct: 

24.  Ian: 

11.  Oct'. 

25.  ^ei 

12.  8  fis' 

26.  Feb: 

13.  Sbeb 

27.  Jfor.- 

14.  Mv: 

28.  Jfor 

15.  Nov. 

1690. 

1.  Jfar; 

6.  may 

2.  Apr 

7.   /»M 

3.  Jjw; 

(large  and 

small)                8.  luly  (donbtful) 

4.  Jfoy 

9.  Aug  (doabtfol) 

6.  Mat. 

10.  Sep: 

IV. — Sn-PSNOEs. 
1689. 

1.  /km 

8.  Jhe.                                       1 

2.  lulu 

9.  l>ee: 

8.  /»/j^.- 

10.  /m: 

4.  .rft</ 

11.  Ian 

6.  8g> 

12.  /m. 

6.  T*" 

18.  Feb: 

7.  Nov. 

1690. 

I.  May 

2.  Jfoy; 
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DiscoTSRT  OF  Coins  at  Cloonshaiuiaqu.  —  Mr.  R.  Hitchcock  for- 
warded for  exhibition  two  silver  groats  and  a  silver  penny  of  Henry 
YIII.^  accompanied  by  the  following  brief  paper : — 

"  I  wish  to  place  on  record  in  some  archseoiogical  publication  a  dis- 
coveiy  which  appears  to  me  very  interesting,  and  which  may  hereafter 
be  of  some  use  to  the  local  historian. 

**  In  January,  1847,  the  workmen  employed  by  the  Board  of  Works 
in  making  a  new  road  through  the  lands  of  Gloonsharragh,  near  Clogh- 
ane,  in  the  barony  of  Corkagoiny,  in  the  west  of  the  County  of  Kerry 
— a  very  remote  locality — fiscovered  about  thirty-five  silver  coins  of 
Henry  YIIL  Having  been  then  connected  with  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  residing  in  Dingle,  I  soon  heard  of  the  discovery,  and  made  every 
possible  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  coins  found,  the  circumstances 
attending  the  discovery,'  &c.;  and  shortly  afterwards  I  visited  the  place 
myself.  The  men  were  cutting  down  a  high  bank,  and  in  so  doing, 
some  of  the  coins  feU  out,  which  immediately  brought  numbers  of  them 
to  the  spot,  who  soon  divided  and  subdivided  the  whole  between  them. 
I  could  not  hear  of  more  than  the  thirty-five  coins  having  been  disco- 
vered ;  but  I  jthink  there  were  more  found.  The  spot  in  which  they 
were  found,  as  shown  to  me,  appeared  to  be  about  three  feet  below 
the  surface,  in  a  dry  gravelly  day.  There  is  not  the  least  trace  of  a 
building  or  any  ruin  near  the  place  where  the  coins  were  discovered, 
nor  even  a  traaition  of  such  having  ever  eusted  there.  The  locality 
appears  on  sheets  34  and  35  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  County. 
I  obtained  a  few  of  the  coins,  three  of  which  I  send  for  the  inspection 
of  the  meeting.  They  appear  to  be  in  good  preservation;  the  heads 
are  in  profile.    The  legends  on  the  two  large  coins  read: — obverse, 

HENRIC .  VIII .B .  G  .  B .  AGL.  &.  FRANC. — ^reverse,  POSVX  .  DEY. ADIVTORB • 

HEV . ;  that  on  the  small  one : — obverse,  henric  .  vni  •  b  •  g  .  r  .  agl  . 
&.FR. — reverse  much  effaced,  but  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  two 
large  coins." 

Dutch  Tobacco-box. — Charles  E.  Boss,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Castlecomer, 
sent  for  exhibition,  through  Mr.  (Graves,  a  copper  box,  six  inches  long, 
an  inch  and  a-half  wide,  and  similar  depth,  having  a  perpetual  almanac 
on  the  cover;  the  Duteh  words  ''regt  door  zee''  on  the  front;  on  the 
bottom  a  table,  the  use  of  which  could  not  be  easilv  devised,  and  the 
dates  1489  and  1497.  The  box  had  been  found  in  the  winter  of  1849, 
on  a  farm  some  time  since  occupied  by  a  man  named  John  Neill,  now 
deceased,  and  which  has  since  passed  into  the  occupation  of  Dr.  Edge, 
of  Fairy  Mount ;  within  a  few  perches  of  which  locality  Nedll's  land 
is  situated.  The  box  was  discovered,  hj  persons  employed  in  drain- 
age works,  in  the  foundation  of  an  old  ivy-grown  wall,  about  a  yard 
under  the  surface,  and  was  probably  hidden  there  by  Neill,  as  it  had 
often  been  seen  in  his  hands  while  alive,  and  report  said  that  in  it  he 
kept  his  money.  The  labourer  who  dug  it  up  shortly  after  shipned 
himself  and  family  to  America,  although  previously  very  poor,  so  that 
it  is  probable  it  was  not  found  empty. 
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With  reference  to  this,  and  a  similar  box  exhibited  by  Dr.  Todd,  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  the  Secretaries  have  received 
the  following  obliging  communication  in  reply  to  one  addressed  to  that 
gentleman : — 

''The  tobacco-box  which  I  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Academy,  and  which  was  found  at  Bantry  bay,  is,  I  conceive,  a  fac- 
simile of  yours — and  I  remarked  at  the  time  that  although  it  bore  the 
date  1497,  it  could  not  be  older  than  the  17th  century.  It  contains  a 
Dutch  or  German  inscription,  which  is  not  very  intelligible,  but  seems 
to  mean  '  the  perpetual  or  fixed  eras  of  the  almanac/  I  do  not  exactly 
perceive  the  use  of  the  table  on  the  bottom,  and  have  not  had  time  to 
studv  it ;  1497  is  probably  some  fixed  era  from  which,  by  means  of  the 
numbers  on  the  table,  calculations  may  be  made.  On  the  front  side 
are  the  words  '  regt  door  zee,'  exactly  as  on  your  box.  There  is  no 
second  date  on  the  box  as  in  yours/' 

Antiquities  in  the  County  of  Watbrford. — Mr.  W.  R.  Blackett 
of  Ballyne  communicated  the  following  interesting  account  of  some 
antiquities  situate  in  the  County  of  Waterford : — 

"  I  have  lately  visited  some  antiquities  in  the  County  of  Waterford, 
an  account  of  which  may  be  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Kilkenny 
ArchfiBological  Society.  Crossing  the  Suir  at  libroughuy,  and  chmbing 
over  the  hills  on  the  other  side,  1  came  to  a  church-yard  called  Temple- 
enoagh.  The  walls  of  this  church  seem  not  to  have  been  built  of  stone 
and  mortar,  but  of  clay.  There  is  nothing  remaining  but  a  bank  form- 
ing an  enclosure  sixteen  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  wide,  including  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  This  bank  consists  of  earth  mixed  with  small 
stones :  it  is  about  three  feet  thick.  The  church-yard  is  a  circular  enclo- 
sure, forty  yards  in  diameter.  I  believe  the  clay  wall  is  a  peculiarity ; 
at  least  I  have  never  seen  any  other  example  of  it.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  door  near  the  east  end,  on  the  north  side.  Not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  place  is  an  Ogham  stone.  It  stands  by 
the  side  of  the  high  road  from  Carrick  to  Portlaw,  in  fact  so  near  that 
it  is  very  surprising  it  was  not  taken  down,  when  the  road  was  being 
made ;  from  where  it  stands  for  nearly  a  mile,  the  road  is  lined  with 
stones,  many  of  which  are  remains  of  cromleacs  and  other  antiquities! 
But  the  people  have  a  great  veneration  for  this  stone.  It  is  about  nine 
feet  high,  and  tapers  from  the  bottom,  where  it  is  three  feet  seven  inches 
in  breadth,  to  the  top,  where  it  forms  a  sharp  point.  It  cannot  be 
deeply  sunk  in  the  earth,  for  it  lessens  considerably  before  it  reaches  the 
ground.  It  is  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  consists  of  a  rough  conglome- 
rate, smoother  on  the  south  side,  where  are  most  of  the  marks.''^ 

''  The  tradition  of  the  locality  concerning  this  stone  is  as  follows : — 

•  Mr.  Blackett,  to  illustrate  this  part  of  his  paper,  gave  a  drawing  of  this 
remarkable  Ogham  monument,  which  has,  however,  been  already  engraved  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  ii.  p.  5U  ;  but  there  is  no 
attempt  there  made  to  decipher  the  inscription,  nor  has  the  curious  tradition 
above  supplied  been  previously  noticed. — Eds. 
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Aengas^  king  of  Munster,  came  to  invade  Leinster  with  a  great  army ; 
the  king  of  Leinster  (whose  name  is  not  remembered)  crossed  the  Suir 
at  a  place  called  Tinholla  to  resist  him ;  the  two  armies  met  at  Ballyquin 
where  this  stone  stands^  and  there  they  were  about  to  join  battle.  A 
draid^  who  was  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Munster,  said  it  was  a  pity 
that  so  many  should  be  killed  for  the  quarrel  of  two  men ;  so  the  king 
of  Munster  challenged  the  king  of  Leinster  to  single  combat.  They 
fought;,  Aengus  was  slain  at  this  place^  and  this  stone  was  erected^  to 
commemorate  his  death ;  the  inscription  is  said  to  signify,  'Aengus  is 
interred  here.' 

"  I  have  next  to  offer  a  description  of  the  holy  well  and  abbey  of 
Mothel ;  and  first  of  the  holy  well.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  distant  from  the 
abbey^  and  is  situate  in  a  hollow^  having  a  steep  hill  on  each  side. 
It  is  called  '  Tubber  Cuan  agus  Breoghan/  by  which  two  saints  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  well  itself  is  a  small  reservoir  of  an 
elliptical  form^  and  its  walls  bear  evident  marks  of  antiquity.  The  water 
is  discharged  from  this  reservoir  into  a  stream  that  runs  by.  Close  to 
the  well  are  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  building,  which  was  proba- 
bly an  oratory  for  the  use  of  pilgrims,  or  a  hermit's  cell.  It  was  thirty- 
five  feet  long,  by  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  was  supported  by  a  buttress 
near  the  east  end.  This  little  weU,  situate  in  a  green  hollow,  and  sha- 
dowed by  an  immense  hollow  ash  tree,  that  may  have  seen  some  five 
hundred  summer  patrons  held  under  its  shade,  forms  an  extremely 
pretty  scene.  The  patron  (of  SS.  Cuan  and  Breoghan)  is  held  here  on  the 
second  Sunday  in  July.  Within  sight  of  this  well,  and  on  the  slope  to  the 
north  of  it,  are  two  cromleacs,  partaking  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  a  si- 
milar form  and  construction.  They  both  consist  of  a  large  covering-stone 
resting  at  one  end  on  the  ground,  and  at  the  other  supported  by  two 
small  upright  ones.  The  smaller  of  these  two  cromleacs  is,  in  its  high- 
est part,  only  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  supports  are  but  four 
feet  in  height.  The  covering-stone  is  nearly  triangular,  being  fourteen 
feet  long,  by  ten  feet  broad,  and  tliree  feet  thick ;  these  are  its  extreme 
dimensions.  The  great  stone  of  the  other  cromleac  is  also  nearly  tri- 
angular, but  it  is  much  larger,  being  fifteen  feet  long,  eight  feet  broad, 
and  five  feet  thick ;  it  is  ten  feet  from  the  ground  at  the  highest  part. 
One  of  the  supports  is  fallen,  and  the  other  seems  very  insecure.  This 
is  without  douDt  the  heaviest  cromleac  I  have  seen.  It  is  not  so  high  as 
the  Leac-an-Scail,  but  the  great  stone  is  much  larger;  it  seems  to  hang 
suspended  in  the  air,  so  feebly  is  it  supported.  These  cromleacs  are 
not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  apart ;  and  it  would  seem  probable  that 
they  commemorate  some  two  great  men  who  were  killed  at  the  same 
time  in  battle. 

"  Mothel  monastery  was  founded  by  the  saints  Cuan  and  Breoghan 
in  the  sixth  century.  The  monastery,  of  which  the  walls  now  standing 
are  the  remains,  is  evidently  of  much  later  date,  and  was  built  in  the 
usual  cruciform  shape;  the  length  was  one  hundred  feet,  the  breadth 
twenty-seven  feet,  and  the  transept  was  twenty-seven  feet  by  sixteen;  the 
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only  remams  now  standing  are  the  southern  transept^  part  of  the  sooth 
w^^  and  half  the  western  gable.  The  arch  leading  into  the  transept  is 
semicircular^  and  very  simple,  merely  having  chamfered  angles.  There 
are  two  windows  in  the  south  side,  one  of  which  is  divided  into  two 
lancet-headed  lights ;  the  whole  has  been  repaired,  merely  to  keep  it 
from  falling.  There  are  two  enclosed  burying-places,  which,  together 
with  the  modern  church,  must  have  used  up  most  of  the  stones  of  which 
the  more  ancient  church  was  built.  The  arch  leading  into  the  transept 
is  built  up,  and  there  are  inserted  in  the  wall  some  quaint  sculptures. 
'  There  are  some  more  in  the  gable  of  the  transept,  making  five  in  all,  four 
of  which  are  of  the  same  length,  viz.,  three  feet,  and  the  other  two  feet ; 
there  are  three  figures  on  each  stone.  There  is  a  beautiful  double  capital 
built  into  the  waU  of  the  transept.  There  are  three  ancient  tomb-stones 
in  the  chUrch-yard,  on  one  of  which  I  read  the  date,  1628.  Another 
of  the  tomb-stones  is  of  the  more  ancient  form,  being  broader  at  one 
end  than  at  the  other ;  the  remaining  tomb-stone  is  not  remarkable. 
There  is  a  cross  in  the  church*yard,  used  as  a  head-stone  to  a  grave;  it 
may  have  been  a  gable  cross  of  the  church.  There  is  also  here  a  sin- 
gular stone,  the  use  of  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain."^  It  is  three 
feet  ten  inches  long,  one  foot  two  inches  broad,  and  is  two  and  a-haif 
inches  thick.    I  enclose  a  drawing  of  it.'' 

The  following  supplemental  observations  have  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
Hitchcock : — "  I  always  like  to  read  such  papers  as  Mr.  Blackett's. 
They  do  not  tire  one  by  their  length,  and  yet  they  contain  a  pleasing 
mixture  of  the  primfieval  with  the  mediaeval;  and  be  the  reader  'Pagan' 
or  'Christian,'  he  may  find  in  them  something  to  satisfy  him.  I  have 
myself  seen  most  of  the  remains  described  by  Mr.  Blackett,  and  I 
have  one  or  two  matters  in  my  notes  of  them  which  I  do  not  see  in 
his  paper.  The  church  is  that  of  St.  Fenoagh,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  parish,  but  I  believe  the  '  f '  is  not  sounded  in  the  name  Temple 
Fenoagh.  The  clay*built  walls  are  very  remarkable  in  a  church ;  and, 
like  Mr.  Blackett,  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  another  formed  of 
the  same  material,  though  I  have  seen  some  hundreds  of  old  churches 
in  various  parts  of  Irelsmd.  I  take  the  clay  structure  to  be  a  sign  of 
the  scarcity  of  stones  in  the  neighbourhoodC  but  I  may  be  mistaken. 
The  engraving  and  description  of  the  Ballyquin  Ogham  stone,  by 
Professor  Oldham,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy, 
are  not  quite  accurate,  nor  are  Mr.  Blackett^s  dimensions  altogether 
as  I  have  them ;  but  as  this  fine  monument  of  antiquity  will  probably 
be  engraved  and  described  by  Dr.  Graves  in  his  forthcoming  splendid 
work  on  the  Ogham  inscriptions,  I  defer  saying  any  more  on  it  here. 
To  the  curious  tradition  respecting  the  stone  given  oy  Mr.  Blackett,  I 
may,  however,  add  the  following,  from  Ayland's  History  of  Waterford, 

•  From  Mr.  Blackett's  drawing  this  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  supports 
of  an  altar  tomb ;  and  amongst  the  sculptures  upon  it  is  a  shield,  bearing  the 
•*  chief  indented"  of  the  Butler  familv.^Eos. 
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which  I  bring  forward  to  show  you  his  ideas  of  an  Ogham  inscription^ 
bat  ohieflj  on  account  of  the  underground  chambers  which  he  men- 
tions : — '  About  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  last  gate,  on  an  eminence 
which  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  earl  of  Bessborough's  im- 
provements in  the  County  of  Kilkenny^  and  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  road,  stands  a  stone  of  considerable  magnitude,  raised  at  least 
eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  There  are  various  traditions 
among  the  country  people  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  elevation  of  this 
stone,  and  the  agents  who  were  employed  in  the  work,  but  all  of  them 
too  absurd  to  deserve  notice  here.  Certain  marks  on  one  side  of  it, 
have  by  some  been  imagined  to  make  part  of  an  inscription,  now  almost 
entirely  defaced ;  by  others  they  are  said  to  be  the  marks  left  by  the 
fingers  of  those  gigantic  beings  who  amused  themselves  in  the  removal 
and  erection  of  tins  stone.  At  the  distance  of  about  forty  yards, 
within  the  hedge,  on  the  side  of  the  road,  there  was  discovered,  in  the 
year  1810,  the  entrance  into  a  subterranean  chamber  eight  feet  square, 
and  at  the  farther  extremity  of  tliis,  a  passage  between  two  and  three 
feet  square,  which  led  into  a  second  apartment  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  former,  and  from  thence  into  a  third.  The  first  discoverers  not 
being  gifted  with  much  taste  for  subterranean  research,  preferred  the 
more  expeditious  way  of  prosecuting  their  inquiries  by  digging  in  the 
field  above,  and  having  thus  loosened  the  stone  arch  which  formed  the 
ceiling,  the  entire  of  the  roof  of  the  third  apartment  fell  in,  and  thus 
put  a  stop  to  any  further  discovery.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
large  stone  before  mentioned,  was  intended  as  a  mark  by  which  the 
entrance  into  these  subterranean  chambers  might  be  readily  found,  and 
that  the  apartments  themselves  were  used  as  hiding-places  daring  the 
various  persecutions,  disturbances  and  civil  wars,  which  have  for  cen- 
turies afflicted  this  unhappy  country.' — ^pp.  285-6.  I  remember  myself 
having  heard  a  very  faint  sketch  of  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Blackett,  when  I  visited  the  Ballyquin  stone,  in  July,  1848,  but  I 
could  make  notliing  of  it.  If  it  is  true,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
importance  to  those  who  advocate  a  pre-Christian  origin  and  use  for  the 
Ogham  inscriptions.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worth  while  to  ascertain  if 
the  'subterranean  chamber*  mentioned  by  Byland  is  still  in  existence ; 
if  it  is,  the  re-opening  of  it,  by  proner  persons,  may  repay  the  trouble ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Blackett,  who  has  given  us  such  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Ogham  stone  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  will 
not  lose  sight  of  the  matter.  It  is  rather  strange,  that  the  Ballyquin 
stone,  although  a  very  conspicuous  object,  is  not  marked  on  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  maps  of  the  County,  on  sheet  3  of  which  it  ought  to 
appear. 

''The  holy  well  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blackett  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing one.  The  situation  of  the  well  in  a  little  valley,  as  mentioned,  the 
venerable  ash  tree  by  which  it  is  shaded,  the  trunk  of  which  measures 
from  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  ofiPerings  strewed  and  hung  around, 
the  remains  of  the  little  buildings,  and  the  loneliness  of  the  spot,  must 
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all  produce  a  scene  not  easily  forgotten.  '  Bounds'  are  performed  at 
this  well  ever^  year^  from  the  24th  of  June  to  the  15tli  of  Jnly^  I 
suppose  both  inclusive ;  and  on  the  second  Sunday  in  July  a  'pattern' 
is  annually  held  at  the  place.  In  addition  to  the  rags,  nails,  buttons, 
pins,  &c.,  which  I  have  seen  left  as  the  usual  offerings  at  other  holy 
wells,  the  venerable  ash  tree  at  Tobercooan  has  numerous  bits  of  Auman 
hair  tied  on  it.  The  name  of  this  well,  according  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  is  'Toberquan,'  and  the  ancient  building  described  by  Mr. 
Blackett  is  probably  Kilquan  church;*  but  the  well  is  better  known  by 
the  name  of  '  Tobercooan  and  Brogane.'  Let  us  now  only  turn  round, 
and  what  do  we  see  on  the  rising  ground  before  us  ? — two  huge  but 
unfortunately  injured  cromleacs,  carrying  on  their  very  faces  a  remote 
antiquity.  Farther  to  the  north,  in  the  townland  of  Bath,  there  is 
another  cromleac,  which  appears  to  be  within  a  sort  of  circle.  It  is 
curious  that  these  monuments,  which  are  invariably  called  Leaba 
Bhiarmada  agua  Ohraine  in  Gonnaught  and  North  Munster,  are  here 
called  either  giants'  beds  or  giants'  graves,  which  comes  much  nearer 
the  truth.  Cromleacs  are  amongst  the  earliest  monuments  erected 
by  man  j  they  are  found  in  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  See 
vallancey's  Collectanea,  vol.  iv.  p.  479,  Proceedings  of  the  Rojfol  IriaA 
Academy,  vol.  i.  p.  151,  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  91,  &c. 

'^  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  the  abbey  of  Mothel,  though  per- 
haps I  have;  but  I  have  no  note  of  it.  Lewis,  in  his  Topographical 
Dictionary  of  Ireland,  a  work  containing  a  vast  mass  of  interesting 
information  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  country,  though  not 
always  correct,  states,  that  it  was  St.  Brogan  who  founded  the  abbey 
of  Mothell,  that  he  was  the  first  abbot  of  it,  and  was  succeeded  by 
St.  Coan.  The  'quaint  sculptures'  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blackett  are 
probably  those  described  by  Lewis  as  follows:  —  'Six  remarkably 
sculptured  stones,  inserted  in  different  parts  of  the  wall,  present  rude 
historical  reliefs,  and  the  rest  are  figures  of  the  apostles'  —  article 
'  Mothell.' " 

*  According  to  Lewis'  Topographical  Dictiopary,  there  are  parishes  named 
Kilquane  in  the  Counties  of  Glare,  Cork,  Galway,  Kerry,  and  Limerick. 
I  know  well  the  parish  in  the  County  of  Kerry.  There  is  also  a  townland 
named  Coan  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny  ;  and,  singularly  enough,  it  adjoins  a 
parish  of  Mothell. 
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ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS. 


[The  Editors  regret  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee 
do  not  warrant  their  undertaking  the  publication  of  the  mass  of  valua- 
ble and  important  original  historical  documents  contributed  by  various 
members  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1851.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  by  means  of  a  special  subscription  they  may  shortly  be  able  to 
supply  those  who  take  an  interest  m  the  preservation  of  the  materials 
of  true  histoiT  with  a  volume  solely  devoted  to  that  important  class  of 
antiquities.  By  a  recent  change  in  the  rules  it  is  optional  with  mem- 
bers to  increase  their  subscription  from  five  shillings  to  the  sum  of 
fifteen  shillings  annually,  whicn  will  entitle  all  such  s^ibscribers,  when 
their  number  shall  have  amounted  to  one  hundred,  to  a  volume  of 
original  documents  in  addition  to  the  annual  Transactions.  The  three 
following  specimens  have  been  chosen  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
brevity,  and  as  supplying  examples  of  the  rich  stores  lying  unknown 
and  unused  in  the  Irish  exchequer,  the  evidence  chamber  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormonde,  and  amongst  the  archives  of  the  corporation  of 
Kilkenny  :  they  serve  to  show  what  may  be  expected  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  remainder]. 

Cha^rtee  and  Seal  of  Eichard  Earl  of  Pembroke,  surnameo 
"  Strongbow." — The  Eev.  James  Graves,  by  permission  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormonde,  exhibited  a  most  interesting,  and,  as  he  supposed, 
unique  charter  and  seal  of  Strongbow,  which  he  accompanied  by  the 
following  observations : — 

"There  is  a  pleasure,  which  seems  almost  universal,  afforded  by  see- 
ing and  handling  some  relique  which  has  been  seen  and  handled  by  men 
who  were  remarkable  in  their  times;  and  this  feeling,  which  too  often  de- 
generates into  mere  idle  sight-seeing,  yet  is  capable  of  being  elevated 
into  a  rational  and  ennobling  sentiment,  when  properly  directed.  For 
myself,  I  envy  not  the  man  who  can  look  on  this  charter,  and  see  nought 
but  a  shred  of  discoloured  parchment  and  a  morsel  of  crumbling 
wax — whose  mind  does  not  the  more  vividly  form  to  itself  a  picture 
of  the  time  when  the  Cambro-Norman  husband  of  Mac  Murrough's 
daughter  parcelled  out  her  regal  inheritance  amongst  those  hardy  and 
warlike  followers  whose  good  lances  and  trenchant  blades  were  his  best 
title-deeds  to  the  kingdom  of  Leinster. 
63 
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''The  Norman-French  chronicler  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  has 
recorded  the  grant  made  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to  Adam  de  Hereford, 
but  without  indicating  its  locality ;  his  words  are  as  follow  : — 

*  Adam  de  Erford  ensement  To  Adam  de  Erford  in  like  maimer 

Donat  riche  feffement' —  He  granted  a  rich  fief— 

Conquest  of  Ireland,  p.  147. 

and  the  truthfulness  of  the  historian  has  been  proved  in  this  instance 
not  only  by  the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London,*  but  also  by  the 
preservation  (almost  miraculous,  when  one  remembers  the  centuries  of 
civil  commotion  which  have  passed  over  unhappy  Ireland  since  then) 
of  the  very  .charter  by  which  the  broad  and  fertile  lands  of  Aghaboe, 
in  the  Queen's  County,  were  conveyed  by  the  lord  of  Leinster  to  his 
warlike  follower  '  as  fully  as  Deremod  Ochelli  held  them'  before  Mac 
Murrough^s  allies  set  foot  on  Irish  soil. 

"  The  preservation  of  this  charter  amongst  the  muniments  of  the 
Ormonde  family  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Thomas 
de  Hereford,  probably  a  descendant  of  the  grantee,  espoused  Beatrix, 
only  daughter  of  Theobald  Walter,  who  survived  him — thus  establish* 
ing  a  connexion  between  the  families  of  Butler  and  de  Hereford,  the 
latter  of  which  appears  shortly  afterwards  to  have  become  extinct  in 
Ireland.  With  regard  to  the  pedigree  of  the  grantor,  Richard  earl  of 
Pembroke,  this  charter  is  at  variance  with  the  best  authorities  on  the 
subject ;  for  therein  he  styles  himself  '  Richard,  son  of  Mchard,  [son] 
of  Grilbert/  But  this  only  shows  us  how  cautiously  the  evidence,  even 
of  original  documents,  should  be  permitted  to  remain  unquestioned : 
the  second  'Richard'  is  evidently  a  mistake  or  redundancy  of  the 
clerk  who  wrote  the  charter ;  the  true  pedigree  of  the  earl  Richard 
being  as  follows : — t 

Qilbert  earl  of  Brion 

Richard 

Gilbert  de  Tunbridge 


Richard,  Gilbert  earl  of  Pembroke 

eldest  son  | 

Richard  earl  of  Pembroke, 
surnamed  '  Strongbow.' 

"  The  charter  is  written  on  a  piece  of  thick  vellum,  measuring  seven 
inches  by  six  and  a  quarter,  the  hand  is  clear  and  bold,  and  the  ink  in 
good  preservation ;  the  seal  appended  to  the  document  is  about  three 

*  Pro  Ada  de  Hereford  de  terra  sua  in  Ofielano  et  Osseria  in  Hibernia,  viz., 
de  cantredo  de  Hacebo.  Apud  Conach'.  8^.  Martii. — CaUnd,  Rot,  Pat.  Tar, 
JUond,,  3^  Johannis,  No.  19. 

t  See  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland,  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.,  &c., 
lotroductioQ,  p.  Ixzv. 
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inches  in  breadth,  and  of  rnde  workmanship.  It  bears  on  the  obverse  a 
mounted  knight  clad  in  a  long  surcoat,  equipped  with  a  heater-shaped 
shield,  his  head  defended  by  a  conical  helmet  furnished  with  a  nasal, 
and  bearing  in  his  extended  right  hand  a  very  broad  sword,  straight, 
and  apparently  two-edged.  Of  the  inscription  the  word  ^  Gillebeeti^ 
alone  remains.  The  obverse  is  charged  with  the  figure  of  a  footman, 
wearing  a  surcoat  reaching  down  hdf  the  leg,  his  body  covered  by  a 
long  shield,  the  right  foot  extended,  and  the  spear  brought  down  to 
the  charge.  A  hood  of  mail  and  a  flat  skuU-cap  with  projecting  rim 
protect  the  head ;  and  the  shield  is  charged  with  three  chevronels, 
the  well-known  bearing  of  the  de  Clares.*  Altogether  we  are  here  pre- 
sented with  faithful  portraits  of  the  cavalry  and  heavy  armed  infantry 
of  Strongbow's  army.  A  lithograph  of  this  seal,  of  the  same  size  as 
the  original,  and  showing  both  obverse  and  reverse,  will  be  found  on  the 
opposite  page.  The  green  wax  of  which  the  seal  is  composed  exhibits 
as  fresh  a  fracture  as  if  but  lately  broken,  and  yet  we  liave  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  it  was  thus  mutilated  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago.  In  a  book  of  manuscript  collections  made  by  Sir  James  Ware, 
and  now  amongst  the  Lansdown  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Flut. 
LXXVI.  E.  418),  there  is  extant  a  transcript  of  this  charter  in  the 
writing  of  that  eminent  antiquary,  taken,  as  he  himself  states,  'ex 
chartis  Jacobi  comitis  Ormonie.^  It  is  accompanied  by  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  the  seal  in  the  same  state  as  it  is  at  present,  and  gives  only 
just  so  much  of  the  inscription  as  is  now  legible." 

The  charter,  freed  from  the  numerous  contractions  used  by  the 
scribes  of  the  period,  reads  as  follows : — 

Comes  Bicardus  filius  comitis  Bicardi  Qisleberti  omnibus  amicis  suis  & 
hominibas,  Francis,  Anglicis, Walencibus,  Hibernensibus,  tam  presentibus  quam 
Aituris,  salutem.  Sciatis  me  dedisse  &  concessisse  Ade  de  Hereford  dimidiam 
villam  de  Achebo,  &  totum  dimidium  cantredum  terre  in  quo  villa  sedet,  cum 
totis  pertinentiis  suis,  sicut  Ochelli>  Deremod  scilicet,  illam  melius  tenuit 
in  Usseria,  per  liberum  servicium  vQ^^  [quinque]  militum,  sibi  et  heredibus 
suis  de  me  et  beredibus  meis  libere  St  quiete  &  honorifice,  in  terra^  in  aqua, 

*  The  bearing  on  the  shield  of  the  footman  no  doubt  exhibits  the  true  arms 
of  Strongbow ;  and  confirms  the  view  taken  by  that  sound  and  able  antiquary. 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  in  opposition  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
that-  the  arms  sculptured  on  the  shield  of  the  cross-legged  knight  in  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  represent  those  of  Strongbow.  These, he  observes,  "never 
belonged  to  the  Clare  family.  Their  arms  were,  Or,  three  chevronels  guUs : 
such  they  are  stated  to  be  by  the  old  Welsh  historian  Enderbie  ;  and  I  have 
seen  a  manuscript  by  Qboroe  Owen,  a  celebrated  Welsh  antiquary,  in  which 
he  says,  that  he  saw  the  seal  of  Richard  Strongbow,  bearing  the  above 
arms.  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  in  my  heraldic  enquiries,  to  find  out 
the  owner  of  the  arms  that  are  sculptured  on  the  shield  of  this  Knight  in 
Christ  Church,  which  are,  *  Argent,  on  a  chief  azure,  three  crosses  jpaitee 
fitche  of  the  field,'  It  appears  therefore  probable,  that  ^e  heralds  attributed 
this  last  coat  to  Strongbow,  from  the  -authority  of  the  tomb  and  effigy  in 
question,  which  were  ascribed  to  him  by  Sir  Henrt  Sidney,  in  the  vear  1570, 
but  which  certiunly  never  belonged  to  him." — Journal  of  a  Tour  tn  Ireland, 
Introduction,  p.  Ixzix. 
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in  bosco,  io  pUno,  in  monasteriifl,  in  molendinisy  in  piscaturia,  in  stagnisy  in 
yivariis,  in  foro,  in  domibuB  &  castellis  firmandia,  in  Wis,  in  semitis,  &  in 
omnibus  libertadbus,  abaaue  omnibus  malis  consuetudinibus,  tenendum  & 
habendum  in  feodo  &  hereoitate  per  liberum  servicium  prenominatum^  scilicet 
\v  militum.  Ac  volo  &  firmiter  precipio  quatenus  predictus  Adam  &  heredes 
sui  totum  tenementum  suum  de  me  et  heredibus  meis  ita  libere  &  quiete  & 
honorifice  teneanty  ut  ille  de  hominibus  meis,  orui  melius  &  liberius  tenementum 
suum  de  me  &  heredibus  meis  tenuerit  in  Hibemia^  yel  tenere  debuerit  de 
tanto  feodo.  His  testibus  Bamondo  Const',  Griffitho  fratre  suo,  Roberto 
de  sancto  Michaele,  Bicardo  de  Hereford,  Johanne  de  Hereford,  Hueone 
de  Gumai,  Waltero  de  Bidel*,  Johanne  de  Glohalle»  Bogero  de  Sanrord, 
Willielmo  Bret,  Waltero  fiiio  Pagani,  Hueone  de  Leia,  Hugone  Sliuevilla. 

[Loco  sigilfi.] 

Earl  Bichard,  the  son  of  earl  Bichard,  [the  son]  of  Gilbert,  to  all  his 
friends  and  men,  French,  English,  Welch,  and  Irish,  present  and  future, 
greeting.  Know  ye  that  I  have  given  and  granted  to  Adam  de  Hereford  half 
the  town  of  Aghaooe,  and  the  entire  half  cantred  of  land  in  which  the  town 
is  situatei  as  Ochelli* — ^namelj  Dermod — held  it,  in  Ossory ;  to  be  held  by  him 
and  his  heirs,  of  me  and  my  heirs,  by  the  free  service  of  hye  knights,  freely, 
quietly  and  honourably,  in  land,  in  water,  in  wood,  in  plain,  in  monasteries, 
in  mills,  in  fisheries,  in  ponds,  in  stews,  in  market,  in  fortifying  of  houses  and 
castles,  in  ways,  in  paths,  and  in  all  liberties,  without  any  evil  customs.  To 
have  and  to  hold  in  fee  and  inheritance,  by  the  free  service  already  named, 
to  wit,  of  ^ve  knights.  And  I  will,  and  firmly  command,  that  the  aforesaid 
Adam  and  his  heirs  should  hold  their  entire  tenement  of  me  and  my  heirs  as 
freely,  quietly,  and  honourably  as  that  follower  of  mine,  possessing  a  similar 
fee,  who  better  and  more  freely  than  others,  holds,  or  ought  to  hold,  his  tene- 
ment of  me,  or  my  heirs,  in  Ireland.  These  beine  witnesses — Baymond  Con- 
stentyn,>  Griffith,  his  brother,  Bobert  de  St.  Michael,  Bichard  de  Hereford, 
John  de  Hereford,  Hu^h  de  Gumai,  Walter  de  Bidelsford,*  John  de  Clohalle,« 
Boger  de  Sanford,  William  Bret,  Walter  Fitz  Pagan,  Hugh  de  Leia,  Hugh 
Sliuevilla. 

1  Ochelli.  Probably  intended  by  the  scribe  for  0*CaeIluidhe.  According  to 
an  Irish  poem  attributed  to  0*Dugan,  0*Gaelluidhe  was  sometimes  chief  of  all 
Ossory  from  Slieve-Bloom  to  the  sea.  —See  Transactions  for  1650,  p.  253,  n.  39. 

s  Canstentyn.  In  the  original  this  name  is  written  CotuV  :  I  have  ventured 
to  interpret  it  as  above,  as  1  find  the  name  amongst  earl  Bichard*s  grantees  .* 

"  A  Geffrei  de  Constentyn  Kelberi" —     To  Geffrey  de  Constentyn  Kelberi._ 

Conquest  of  Ireland,  p.  149. 

*  Walter  de  Bidelsfard,     Of  this  knight  the  chronicler  records : 

'*  Li  gentil  quens  altresi  The  gentle  earl  likewise 

Vint  f6i«  en  Omorethi  Twenty  [knights*]  fees  in  Omorethi 

Donat  en  fin  4  Water  Gave,  m  fine,  to  the  warrior, 

De  Biddelisford,  li  guerrer" —  Walter  de  Biddelisford. — Id.  p.  147. 

^  John  de  Clohalle.  He  was  marshal  of  earl  Bichard's  principality  of  Leinster, 
and  held  ample  lands  from  its  lord  : — 

"  Johan  de  Clahaule  la  marchausie  To  John  de  Clahaule  the  marshalsy 

De  Leynestere  la  garnie  Of  Leinster  in  reward  [he  gave] 

Od  tut  la  tere,  saches  de  fin,  With  all  the  land,  know  ye  for  certain, 

Entre  Eboy  e  Lethelyn"—  Between  Eboy  and  Lethelyn.-./^/.  ibid. 
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EXCEBPTS  PJIOM  THB  MUNICIPAL  ARCHIVES  OP  KiLEENNY. — Patrick 

Watters,  Esq.,  town  clerk  of  Kilkenny,  exhibited  to  the  Society  some 
interesting  documents  from  amongst  the  archives  of  the  municipality. 
The  first  to  which  he  called  attention  was  an  original  letter,  or  order, 
of  king  William  III.,  which  he  said  was  of  much  local  importance,  as 
being  the  authority  upon  which  a  charter  given  to  Kilkenny  by  king 
James  II.  was  set  aside,  and  the  regulations  under  a  former  charter  of 
James  I.,  which  had  been  previously  in  force,  were  revived. 

WiixiAH  R. — VpoQ  Application  made  unto  Us  by  the  Protestant  Aldermen 
of  Our  Citty  of  Kilkenny  who  were  displac'd  by  the  late  King,  Praying  that 
they  might  be  Authoriz'd  and  made  Capable  to  Serve  Us  in  the  Qoverment 
of  the  said  Citty  and  in  all  things  Appertaining  thereunto  and  requesting  that 
John  Baxter,  Esq^.  might  be  Mayor  of  Our  said  Citty,  and  Robert  Dixon,  Esq^ 
Recorder  thereof,  and  Agmundisham  Cuff,  Josias  Haydock,  ffrancis  Rowlidge, 
William  Kimberly,  Michaell  Badge,  Richard  Conell,  John  Pape,  Thomas 
Cooksye,  &  Joseph  Helsham  to  be  Aldermen,  and  John  Hamilton  &  Thomas 
Date,  to  be  Sheriffs  of  the  same.  Our  Wii«l  &  PLBAsnaR  is.  And  We  doe 
hereby  Constitute  &  Appoint  for  the  Peace  &  present  Qoverment  of  Our  said 
Citty,  and  untill  farther  Consideration  may  oe  taken  therein  That  the  said 
John  Baxter  be  Mayor  of  Our  said  Citty  of  Kilkenny,  and  that  the  said  Robert 
Dixon  be  Recorder  thereof,  and  that  the  said  Agmundisham  Cuff,  Josias  Hay- 
dock,  ffrancis  Rowlidge,  William  Kimberly,  Michaell  Badfl^e,  Richard  Conell, 
John  Pape,  Thomas  Cooksye  and  Joseph  Helsham  be  Aldermen,  and  John 
Hamilton  and  Thomas  Date  be  Sheriffs  of  the  same.  To  Excercise  &  Enioy 
all  the  Ancient  Priviledges  and  Jurisdictions  of  their  Charters  whereof  they 
were  Illegally  depriv'd,  and  particularly  to  Oversee  the  Markets,  and  Regulate 
the  Prices  of  things  which  are  now  exorbitant.  That  all  things  in  the  said  Citty 
and  Libertyes  may  be  Manag'd  in  good  Order,  And  as  to  Justice  St  good 
Ooverment  Shall  Appertaine. 

Given  at  our  Royall  Camp  at  Benetsbridge,  this  19^  day  of  July,  1690, 

in  the  Second  year  of  Our  Bei^ne. 

By  his  MatJ«»  Comand, 

Robert  Southwell. 

Endorsed — 

19.  July  1690.  King  William's  Warrant  for  the  Citty  of  Kilkenny. 

One  of  the  books  of  record  of  the  corporation,  known  as  the 
''Clasped  Book,'^  commences,  as  is  set  forth  on  its  title-page,  with  "the 
first  meeting  held  after  the  route  of  the  Boyne,*'  on  Michaelmas-day, 
1690;  when  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  ofBcers  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  document  were  sworn  into  office.  The  charter  of  James  I., 
revived  by  this  letter,  continued  to  be  received  by  the  corporation  and 
citizens  of  Kilkenny  as  the  governing  charter  of  the  town,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  that  of  James  IL,  till  the  coming  in  force  of  the  municipal 
reform  act  in  1844.  Some  efforts,  however,  were  made  upon  the  death 
of  queen  Anne  partially  to  restore  the  order  of  things  set  aside  by  king 
William,  the  corporation  having  split  into  two  portions,  a  Hanoverian 
and  a  Jacobite  party.  The  Hanoverian  interest  was  chiefly  sustained 
by  the  common  councilmen,  and  there  being  a  majority  of  Jacobites 
amongst  the  aldermen,  the  latter  used  every  means  of  monopolising  the 
municipal  rights,  excluding  the  common  council  from  offices  and  parti- 
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cipating  in  the  goremment  of  the  City^  besides  admittiug  new  members 
to  the  corporation  in  an  illegal  manner^  in  order  to  increase  their  own 
strength.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  struggle^  the  act  4th  George  I., 
cap.  16^  was  specially  passed^  at  the  instance  of  the  Hanoverian  party 
in  the  council,  and  the  discomfited  Jacobites  were  driven  from  office. 
Alderman  Bobert  Connelly  the  town  clerk,  was  one  of  the  latter,  and 
refusing  to  surrender  the  public  documents  in  his  charge,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  (see  paper 
on  Missing  Municipal  Becords,  p.  427,  antej.  His  successor  in  the  office 
was  Bobert  Hackett,  solicitor,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Hanover- 
ian party  in  the  corporation  to  watch  and  further  the  bill  for  excluding 
the  Jacobites,  whilst  it  was  under  consideration  in  the  English  privy 
council,  previous  to  its  introduction  to  the  Irish  house  of  commons ; 
and  the  following  letter  from  him,  which  Mr.  Watters  exhibited,  affords 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  perils  and  fatigues  of  a  journey  from  Kil- 
kenny to  London  little  more  than  a  century  since.  The  epistle  would 
seem  to  have  been  addressed  to  colouel  Ebenezer  Warren,  one  of  the 
aldermen  in  the  Hanoverian  interest,  and  member  of  parliament  for 
Kilkenny : — 

London,  Nov.  26th,  1717. 

Dear  Col. — I  came  hither  yesterday  morning  very  much  fatigued,  having  had 
three  falls  in  my  journey  w^*^  bruisea  me  extreamly,  yet  I  could  not  beare  to 
let  Mr.  Yesey  get  two  towne  before  me,  soe  that  we  travelled  together  from 
Chester  after  I  gott  my  first  fall,  but  I  took  care  to  send  away  Uie  bill  and 
letf*  before  me  w<^  were  in  towne  soe  long  before  us  as  to  have  the  matter 
soe  forward  that  at  my  coming  to  towne  yesterday  morning  I  found  that  a 
Committee  of  the  Councill  were  to  sitt  last  night  upon  it,  and  gott  v*  Attorney 
and  Soil'  Qen^  to  attend  the  Committee  and  report  the  bill  last  night,  w^  was 
done  before  the  enemv  knew  anything  of  y*  matter,  and  now  'tis  gone  thro*  y* 
Attorney  and  Soll>^  bands  (where  a  pe*tion  was  Designed  ag^  it)  but  is  now 
too  late,  and  I  can  w^  pleasure  tell  you  that  in  two  Days  the  bill  will  be  past 
without  any  amendment  unles  it  be  made  b^  the  K.  himself  in  Councill  w^  my 
Lord  Sunderland  (who  is  our  particular  friend)  assures  me  shall  not  be  made, 
and  y^  y  bill  shall  be  Imediatlv  passed. 

Since  I  wrote  what's  on  t'other  side,  I  was  at  the  Attorney  G-eneralls  where 
I've  heard  of  Mr.  Yesey,  &c.,  who  have  been  there  in  ord'  to  Petition  but  to 
noe  purpose  for  the  Attorney  Geni  has  told  'em  it's  now  out  of  his  power. 

Tne  letter  our  ffood  friend  Mr.  Charles  Monk  gave  me  was  of  more  service 
than  any  other.  I  have  not  heard  from  you,  nor  has  there  been  any  Pacquett 
since  I  left  Ireland,  you  need  not  write  to  me  for  I  shall  be  gone  in  a  few  Days, 
tho'  I  am  soe  fati^ed  that  I  will  send  the  bill  before  me  because  it's  impossible 
for  me  to  ride  night  and  day  and  hold  out  with  the  post,  but  you  may  believe 
all's  safe  and  will  soon  be  with  you,  my  Serviqe  to  all  friends. 

I  am,  D'  S% 

Y'  most  aff^  humble  serv*, 

Ro.  Hackbtt. 

These  services  were  duly  appreciated  by  the  corporation,  and  the 
perils  of  the  London  jonmey  were  not  without  their  reward ;  for  the 
following  entry  appears  on  the  minntes,  nnder  date  8th  January, 
1717-18  :— 

Whereas  Mr.  Robert  Hackett  went  into  the  Kingdome  of  Great  Brittain 
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•ipreM  with  the  act  of  Parliament  entituled  an  act  for  the  better  regulating 
the  Corporation  of  the  Cittj  of  Kilkenny,  and  there  to  Solicit  betore  the 
Kings  Council  their  consent  and  approbation  towards  passing  of  the  said  act 
into  a  Law — and  accordingly  obtained  the  same,  Wee  tnerefore  duly  consider- 
ing the  trouble  and  danger  of  the  said  undertaking  and  the  consequences  ac- 
ermng  to  us  and  our  successors  in  having  the  said  act  since  passed  into  a  Law, 
doe  therefore  unanimously  elect  the  sidd  Mr.  Robert  Hackett  Town  Clerk  of 
this  Citty. 

Mr.  Waiters  observed  that  the  next  document  which  lie  would 
produce  would  show  that^  if  travelling  at  the  time  was  toilsome  and 
dangerous,  the  mode  of  transacting  business,  at  least,  had  its  counter- 
balancing pleasures.  ''Dry  work''  of  all  kinds  was  eschewed  at  that 
period,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  bill  could  not  be  passed  through  parlia- 
ment without  a  large  amount  of  drinking  and  supper-eating,  to  secure 
the  good  will  of  the  members.  "  The  Boss,''  "  the  Globe,^'  and  "  the 
Hannover,''  referred  to  in  the  following  entry  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation,  were,  of  course,  taverns  of  note  at  that  day  in  Dublin. 
At  an  assembly  of  the  corporation  held  on  the  23rd  June,  1718,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  sum  of  £156.  4s.  6d.  should  be  paid  to  alderman 
£benezer  Warren  for  his  expenses  in  Dublin  on  the  matter  of  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  parliament  in  favour  of  the  corporation.  The 
account  is  thus  set  out: — 

A  Tme  Account  of  Money  expended  by  Ebenezer  Warren,  Esq.,  in  prosecuting 

the  late  act  of  Parliament  for  the  Citty  of  Kilkenny : 

In  the  Hannover  at  the  Boss 

Att  the  Globe  with  several  of  the  members 

Att  the  Globe  with  four  more  of  the  members 

Att  the  Doorkeepers 

To  Mr.  Ambrose,  &c.     ... 

Att  the  Globe  with  several  of  the  members 

Att  the  Boss,  Serv^  Witherington 

Att  the  Globe  with  several  of  the  members 

To  Mr.  Bob«.  Hackett,  Esq.,  as  per  rec*.  20  Pistoles 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Hackett,  as  per  rec*. 

To  Mr.  Bobs  Hackett,  Esq.,  as  per  recS   ... 

Att  the  Globe  with  Mr.  Wall  and  other  Members,  with  Mr. 

Clark  and  several  of  Elilkenny  Gentlemen  ...  .•. 

Spent  with  OoU.  St.  George,  Cfapt".  Usher,  Mr.  Clark 
Paid  to  Mr.  Dobson  for  printing  an  advertisement    ... 
To  Mr.  Robert  Hackett,  Esq.,  for  retaining  Fee  as  Solicitor  ... 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Maher,  the  Solicitor,  a  Moydore    ... 
To  the  SoUicitor  Generall 
To  the  Councellor  Pamell 
To  Mr.  Serg*.  Witherington 
Spent  on  Serg*.  Witherington  at  another  time 
To  Serg*.  Witherington  a  fee  for  drawing  the  Bill    ... 
In  company  with  Mr.  Maynord,  Mr.  Tighe 
At  another  time  Coll.  St.  George,  Capt".  Usher,  and  Mr.  Wall 
Spent  with  Mr.  Kever,  Mr.  Ambrose,  Mr.  Hackett,  Mr.  Clark 
To  Mr.  Lindon  for  affidavits  swore  before  him  by  Aid".  Haydocke 
To  Mr.  Lindon  for  two  other  affidavits 
To  Mr.  Buckley  the  clark  for  transcribing  the  Bill   ... 
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Spent  at  Super  on  Mr.  Serg«.  Witherixigton,  Mr.  Bucklej  y*  dark       00  09    0 
For  18  of  tne  printed  votes  to  Mr.  Hackett  when  he  went  for 

England         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        00  02    2 

To  Capt".  Mackee  at  two  seTerall  times       ...  ...  ...        00  05    d 

To  Mr.  John  Davis  in  cash  to  pay  for  his  lodging  and  bring  him 
home  ...  ...  •..  ...  ...  ...        00  16    3 

To  coach  hire  at  severall  times      ...  ...  ...  ...        00  13    0 

Spent  on  Serg*.  Witherington  again  at  Super  ...  ...        00  14    6 

When  I  went  to  Dublin,  JuUy  the  8,  1717»  spent  then  on  Mr. 
Desarroy's  approbation  ...  ...  ...  ...  *1002  14    2 

To  a  crown  which  Hall  stopt  from  me,  earnest  I  gave  for  the 
coach  the  day  after  the  Gallaway  bill  past  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        00    5     5 

The  "  Mr.  Tighe''  referred  to  in  this  account  was  ancestor  to  the 
right  hon.  W.  F.  Tighe^  and  the  following  further  mention  is  made  of 
him  upon  the  minutes  of  the  corporation^  under  the  date  2nd  August, 
1718: — '*  Ordered,  that  Richard  Tighe,  Esq.,  be  presented  with  his 
Freedom  of  this  City,  in  a  Gold  Box,  of  the  value  of  Twenty  Guineas, 
for  his  singular  service  in  the  Chair  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  the  Bill  for  regulating  this  Corporation,  and  that 
Robert  Hackett  doe  take  the  care  to  get  the  same  done.'*t 

The  "meeb  English"  and  "mere  Ieish.'' — James  F.  Ferguson, 
Esq.,  the  indefatigable  corresponding  member  of  the  Society  for  Dubhn, 
forwarded  the  following  paper,  the  materials  of  which,  possessing  con- 
siderable historical  interest,  are  extracted  from  the  invaluable  national 
records  at  present  in  his  charge,  and  which  we  trust  will  long  remain 
in  the  custody  of  so  competent  and  worthy  a  guardian  : — 

''The  following  extracts  have  been  made  by  me  from  the  original 
records  of  the  Irish  exchequer.  The  first  is  the  copy  of  an  entry 
which  is  recorded  upon  the  roll  of  pleas,  held  before  Edmund  le 
Botiller,  the  keeper,  or  justiciary  of  Ireland,  in  the  6th  year  of  Edward 
II. ;  and  the  second  extract  is  token  from  the  patent  roll  of  the  16th 
year  of  the  same  king.  The  last  mentioned  record  has  been  lately, 
by  chance,  discovered  amongst  a  heap  of  dirty  parchments  which  had 
been  tlurown  upon  the  floor  of  one  of  the  public  offices  in  Dublin,  and 
consequently  neither  this  roll  nor  its  contents,  will  be  found  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  any  published  catalogue,  list,  or  calendar  of  records. 

"With  respect  to  the  first  mentioned  record,  namely,  that  which 
relates  to  the  '  mere  English,'  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  is  a  term 
which  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  our  legal  documents.  The  record 
which  relates  to  the  'mere  Irish'  possesses  also  some  interest,  inas- 
much as  it  appears  therefrom  that  Edward  II.  on  this  occasion  seems 

*  There  seems  to  be  some  error  here,  perhaps  we  should  read  £12.  14s.  2d. 

t  The  box  and  freedom  of  the  Oitv  were  duly  presented,  and  have  been  handed 
down  to  the  right  hon.  W.  F.  Tigne,  who  exhibited  the  {ormdt  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Society.  The  inscription  sets  forth  the  cause  of  the  compli- 
ment being  paid  to  Richard  Tighe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  the  box  is  of  very  pure 
gold,  and  beautiful  workmanship. 
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to  have  exercised^  or  perhaps  to  have  assumed^  a  right  of  annulling 
a  statute  of  the  Irish  parliament,  simply  by  letters  patent,  tested  in 
Dublin  by  his  justiciaries.  The  following  refers  to  the  'mere  Eng- 
lish' : — 

Placita  quer'  apud  Wat*ford  coram  Edmundo  le  Botiller  custod'  tre'  Hib*n* 
die  Ven'is  in  crastino  animar'  anno  r.  r.  Edwardi  fil'  B.  E.  sexto.^ 
Wat'pobd— convictum  est  p'  Jar'm  in  quam  BoVtus  fil'  Griffini  Criatofre 
querens  &  Joh'es  le  Poer  vie*  huj'  Com*  se  posuerunt  de  pl'ito  de  t*ns  quod 
p'dcus  Joh'es  die  Sabb*i  P*xia  ante  festum  S'c'i  Luce  Evanffeliste  anno  r.  nunc 
sexto,  Maur*  M«arny  &  rh'm  M^amy  hib'nicos  p'd'c'i  Bob'ti  non  cepit,  quia 
p'dVi  Maur*  &  Pb's  non  sunt  bib*nici  ipius  Bob'ti  sed  meri  Anglici  ita  quod 
non  competit  eidm  Bob'to  aliqua  acc'o  pro  p'd'c'is  Maur*  &  Pb'o.  Ideo  consi- 
deratum  est  quod  p*d*c'us  Bob'tus  nich^  cap'  p'  querelam  suam  sed  sit  in  m'ia 
pro  falso  clamore.     Et  Job*es  inde  sine  die. 

Pleas  of  complaints  at  Waterford  before  Edmund  le  Botiller,  keeper  of  the 
land  of  Ireland,  on  Friday  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls,  in  the  6th  year  of 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  son  of  king  Edward, 

Waterford — It  is  found  by  a  jury,  on  which  Bobert  son  of  GriflBn  Chris- 
tofre,  the  plaintiff,  and  John  le  Poer  the  sheriff  of  this  County,  had  put 
themselves  of  a  plea  of  trespass,  that  the  aforesaid  John  on  the  Saturday  next 
before  the  feast  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  now  king, 
had  not  taken  Maurice  Mac  Arny  and  Philip  Mac  Arny  the  Irishmen  of  the 
said  Bobert,  because  the  aforesaid  Maurice  and  Philip  are  not  the  Irishmen 
of  the  said  Bobert,  but  mere  English ;  so  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  said 
Bobert  to  have  any  action  for  the  aforesaid  Maurice  and  Philip.  Therefore 
it  is  considered  tliat  the  aforesaid  Bobert  shall  take  nothing  by  his  complaint, 
but  be  in  fine  for  a  false  claim ;  and  John  therefirom  without  a  day. 

''The  second  document  alluded  to  shows  that  this  distinction  had 
invaded  even  the  houses  of  religion  :  it  runs  as  follows : — 

Bex  Omibus  [  ]  p'ven'int  Salt'm.    Licet  de  consilio  n*ro  Hib'n*  & 

div*sor*  Magnatum  ejusdem  t're  in  p'liamento  n'ro  apud  [  ]  ex  causis 

statuim'  quod  nullus  merus  Hib'nicus  admittat'  in  religione  int*  Anglicos  in 
t'ra  pacis  in  a  [  ]  p'tib'  Hib'n*  p'pt*  discordias  sepius  motas  int'  huj'modi 

Anglicos  h  Hib'nicos  credentes  ex  noc  mi^jorem  tranquillitatem  &  pacem  in 
s'c'a  Dei  eccl'ia  Be  pop'lo  xpi  fidellum  posse  futur'  temp'ib's  e venire.  Et  jam 
accepim'  ex  testimonio  ven'abilis  p'ris  f  ri3  W.  Dei  gr'a  Archiep'i  Ardm'  & 
discreti  viri  Mag'ri  Ph'i  de  Erdesleye  p'd'c'i'  p'ris  offic'  quod  p'  p'd  c'm  statutum 
s'c'e  Dei  ecd'ie  &  pop'lo  pacis  nullum  crescet  emolumentum  set  majus  damp- 
num,  odium  &  discordiam  ;  nos  ad  sectam  &  testimon'  p'd'c'or*  Archi'  &  offic' 
&  rogatu'  aliquor'  ma^atu'  t're  p'd'c'e  statutum  revocam'  sup'd'c^m  et  conce- 
dim'  quod  tam  Anglici  quam  Hib'nici  &  alii  de  q'cunq'  nac'o'e  qui  divina  gr'a 
inspirati  sub  reg^ari  h'itu  cupiunt  Deo  famulart  in  q'cunq'  domo  religiosor' 
infra  t'ram  n'ram  p'd'c'am'  ad  religiosum  h'itum  admitt'  p'd'c'm  statutum  fieri 
consuevit.  In  cujus  rei  testimon'  has  I'ras  n'  fieri  fecim  patent'.  T.  J.  Wogan, 
justic'  n*  Hib'n'  ap'd  Dubl'n'  xxii.  die  Maij,  anno  r.  n.  t'cio. 

The  king,  to  all  to  whom  [these  present  letters]  shall  come,  greeting.  AU 
though  by  our  council  of  Ireland  and  of  divers  magnates  of  the  same  land  in 
our  Parliament  at  ...  .  for  various  causes  we  have  established  that  no 
tnere  Irishman  shall  be  admitted  in  religion  amongst  the  English  in  a  land  of 
[the  kinff's]  peace  or  in  .  .  .  .  parts  of  Ireland  on  account  of  the  discords 
frequently  arising  between  such  English  and  Irish,  believing  from  this  that 
greater  tranquillity  and  peace  in  the  holy  church  of  Qod  and  to  the  faithful 
people  of  Christ  would  in  future  times  happen.  Now  also  we  have  learnt  by 
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the  teBtimony  of  the  venerable  father  friar  W.>  bj  the  grace  of  Qod  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  of  the  discreet  man  Mr.  Phihp  de  Erdesleye,  the  official  of 
the  aforesaid  father,  that,  by  the  aforesaid  statute,  to  the  holy  church  of 
God  and  to  the  people  no  profit  has  arisen,  but  greater  damage,  hatred  and 
discord ;  we  at  the  suit  and  testimony  of  the  aforesaid  archbishop  and  official, 
and  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  magnates  of  the  land  aforesaid,  do  revoke 
the  statute  aforesaid,  and  we  grant  that  as  well  English  as  Irish  and  others  of 
whatsoever  nation,  who,  being  inspired  by  divine  grace,  under  r^iilar  habit, 
are  desirous  of  serving  Ood  in  any  house  of  the  religious  withm  our  land 
aforesaid,  may  be  admitted  to  a  religious  habit,  and  in  the  same  habit  may  be 
professed,  as  before  the  aforesaid  statute  was  accustomed  to  be  done.  In  tes- 
timony of  which  thing  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent. 
Witness  J.  Wogan,  our  justice  of  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  the  22nd  day  of  May, 
in  the  third  year  of  our  reign. 

''A  different  construction^  however,  may  be  put  upon  this  record, 
in  consequence  of  a  statement  which  appears  in  a  petition  transmitted 
to  Edward  III.  by  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  In  this  ^tition  it  is  stated 
that  the  ordinance  which  was  made  at  Kilkenny,  in  the  2nd  year  of 
Edward  II.,  was  repealed  by  all  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  third  year 
of  the  same  king ;  meaning  thereby,  as  it  is  conceived,  that  the  king 
had  by  the  patent  which  is  above  set  forth,  repealed  the  ordinance 
which  had  been  made  at  Kilkenny,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  This  petition,  the  original  of  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  amongst  various  other  petitions  and  original 
letters  of  an  ancient  date,  is  written  in  Norman-French,  and  runs  as 
follows : — 

A  n*re  Seigpi'  le  Boi  &  a  son  Counseil  monstroit  les  Belinous  de  Irlaunde 
q'  come  ordone  fuist  a  Kilkenny  &  assentu  Ian  s*c'de  le  Boy  Edwarde  p*e  n*re 
Seign>^  le  Boi  q'  ore  est  q'  nul  Irreis  s'reit  resceu  en  nul  ordres  de  Beligion  en 
t're  de  pes  entre  les  Engleis,  ne  nul'  abeit  de  Beligion  illoeques  p'fes'  dount 
g*nt  descension  ftist  comence  entre  les  Beli^ous  &  g*nt  descord  entre  les  En- 

§]eis  &  les  Irreys  puis  ap's  cele  ordnaunce  fuit  repelle  Sc  defait  p*  tout  les  g'ntz 
e  la  dite  t're  &  p'  assent  Mons'.  John  Wogan  adonque  lour  Justice  a  Divelyn 
Ian  tierz  meisme  le  Boi  come  vous  pVietc  veire  p*  patent  sele  de  seal  n*re 
Seign'  le  Boi  illoeques  use,  mes  ore  tard  en  temps  cest  Boi  Johan'  de  Allerker 
ore  Tresorer  de  Irlaund  fist  sa  suggestion  en  fa  Court  n're  Seign^*  le  Boi  en 
ceste  t*re  qil  avist  une  tiele  ordenance  fait  entre  autres  ordnaunces  p'  qoi  il 
avoit  c'teines  articles  a  tenir  toutz  les  ordinances  en  la  dite  t're  dent  ces  hoars 
faites  issi  ad  il  faist  publiq  cest  article  entre  les  autres  dount  g'nt  descension  eat 
comence  entre  les  Beligious  &  grandre  descorde  entre  les  Engleys  &  les  Irreys 
q'  ne  fust  devant  ces  houres  p'  qi  ils  vous  p'ont  de  v're  bone  g'ce  q*  vous  voillez 
g'unt  q'  les  Irroys  nees  morez  en  la  t're  de  pes  q'  sent  a  la  foi  n're  Beign'  le  Roi 
estre  resceuz  en  ordre  de  Beligion  auzi  bien  come  les  Engleis  issi  q'  nul  Irreys 
nee  en  t're  de  guerre  enemy  n're  Seign^"  le  Boi  ne  soit  ressu  en  nule  man*e. 

''  Endorsement : — 

Soit  mand'  a  la  Justice  Dirlaunde  qel  face  publier  ess  lieus  ou  il  venir  [      ] 

?il  ort  a  faire  ou  de  faire  sur  [  ]  ou  don'  conge  8t  moster  soit  a  les 

rreys  qui  sont  a  la  pees  le  Boi  demeuris  entre  les  Engleis  estauntz  a  la  dit 
foi  le  Boi  qils  soient  recevez  en  ordre  de  Beligion  come  la  dit  Petition  purport 
issint  tout  foitz  q'  les  Irreis  q'  sont  [  ]  la  dit  foi  le  Boi  ne  soient 

receivz  en  nul  ordre  de  Beligion  en  la  dit  t're  dirlaunde  p'  colour  de  n 
publication  la  conge  neint  contustante  Ordinac*  &  inhibition  sur  ce  fait. 
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To  our  lord  the  king  and  to  his  council  show  the  religious  of  Ireland^  that 
whereas  it  was  ordained  at  Kilkenny,  and  assented  to  in  uie  second  year  of  king 
Edward  the  father  of  our  lord  the  king  who  now  is,  that  no  Irish  should  be 
received  into  any  orders  of  religion  in  the  land  of  the  king's  peace  amongst  the 
English  nor  into  any  habit  of  religion  there  professed,  whence  great  dissension 
arose  amongst  the  religious,  and  much  discord  between  the  English  and  the 
Irish ;  then  afterwards  this  ordinance  was  repealed  and  annulled  by  all  the  people 
of  the  said  land  and  by  the  assent  of  Master  John  Wogan,  then  their  justice  at 
Diyelyn  in  the  third  year  of  the  same  king,  as  you  may  see  by  the  patent  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  our  lord  the  king  there  used.  But  now  lately  in  the  time  of 
the  present  kin^,  John  de  Allerker,  the  now  treasurer  of  Ireland,  has  made 
his  si^estion  in  the  court  of  our  lord  the  king,  in  this  land,  that  there  was 
an  oriSnance  made,  amongst  others,  in  which  there  were  certain  articles  to 
keep  all  the  ordinances  in  the  said  land  heretofore  made,  thus  has  he  made 
public  this  article  amongst  the  rest,  wherefore  great  dissension  is  commenced 
amonffst  the  religious,  and  opreater  discord  between  the  English  and  the  Irish 
than  has  been  before  this  time ;  and  therefore  they  pray  you  of  your  good 
grace  that  you  would  grant  that  the  Irish  bom  and  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
the  king's  peace  who  are  faithful  to  our  lord  the  king,  may  be  received  into 
the  order  of  religion  as  well  as  the  English,  so  that  no  Irish  bom  in  a  land 
of  war,  an  enemy  of  our  lord  the  king,  be  received  in  any  manner. 

"  Endorsement : — 

Be  it  commanded  to  the  justice  of  Ireland,  that  he  cause  to  be  published 
in  the  places  where  he  shall  come  ....  that  he  ....  or  give 
leave  and  let  it  be  shown  to  the  Irish  who  are  at  the  king's  peace  dwelling 
amongst  the  English,  being  faithful  to  the  king  that  they  may  be  received  into 
the  order  of  refigion  as  the  said  petition  purports  (so  at  all  times  that  the 
Irish  who  are  not  faithful  to  the  king  may  not  be  received  into  any  order 
of  religion  in  the  said  land  of  Ireland  by  colour  of  the  same  publication), 
the  ormnance  and  inhibition  upon  this  point  notwithstanding. 

''There  is  no  date  to  this  petition,  bat  the  period  in  which  it  was 
written  is  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  name  of  John  de  Ellerker,  or  de  Allerker^  who  was 
lord  treasurer  of  Ireland,  in  the  t«nth  year  of  Edward  III.  See  close 
roll  of  the  chancery  of  Ireland^  10th  Edward  HI.,  No.  28,  erroneously 
stated  in  the  Eecord  Beports  to  be  a  close  roll  of  the  10th  of  Edward 
11. — Bot.  Pat.  et  Claus.  CanceUaria  Hibemia  Calendarium,  p.  20. 

''  It  m^  be  here  also  mentioned  that  so  early  as  the  first  year  of 
'Henry  III.,  the  king  by  his  ordinance,  directed  to  his  justiciary  of 
Ireland,  had  commanded  that  no  Irishman  should  be  elected  or  pro- 
moted to  any  cathedral.  A  translation  of  this  ordinance  made  from 
the  patent  roll  of  the  first  year  of  Henry  HI.,  membrane  13,  preserved 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  runs  thus  :— 

The  king  to  his  justiciary  of  Ireland,  greeting.  Whereas  by  the  elections 
made  of  the  Irish  in  our  land  of  Ireland,  the  peace  of  our  said  land  is  very 
frequently  disturbed.  We  command  you,  directing,  on  the  faith  which  to  us 
you  hold,  that  you  do  not  permit  henceforward  any  Irishman  in  our  land  of 
Ireland,  to  be  elected  or  promoted  into  any  cathedral,  but  with  the  counsel 
of  our  venerable  father  lord  H.,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  of  us,  and  by  all 
means  you  take  care  that  our  clerks  and  ouer  our  English  men,  honest  to  us 
and  to  our  kingdom  necessary,  be  elected  and  promoted  unto  bishopricks  and 
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dignities  when  they  shall  become  vacant.    Witness  myself  at  Oxford,  the  17th 
day  of  January." 

[It  will  thus  be  seen  of  how  great  impoitanoe  the  records  of  the 
nation  are  to  the  elucidation  of  its  history.  The  records  of  a  country 
are  its  noblest  inheritance ;  by  them  alone  can  the  descent  of  families 
be  unerringly  traced,  the  transfer  and  changes  of  landed  property 
certainly  deduced,  and  the  history  of  manners  and  civilization  satis- 
factorily elucidated.  Eew  countries  possess  a  more  ample  store  of 
records  than  our  own,  but  they  have  oeen,  and  are,  sadly  neglected. 
Much  has  been  irretrievably  lost  by  damp,  by  fire,  and  by  peculation. 
The  vaults  of  a  custom  house,  and  the  oubUeUes  of  a  state  prison  are 
thought  good  enough  to  be  the  depositories  of  much  that  remains. 
How  long  will  it  be  ere  their  value  is  understood  aright,  and  even 
common  care  taken  to  preserve  them  from  defacement  and  decay? 
—Eds.] 
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INDEX- 


A. 

Abbey,  parish  of,  remarkable  cells  at, 

294. 
Abbejleiz,  iCB. 
Abingdon,  d92. 
Abington,  477,  ". 
Absentees,  passing  of  the  statute  of,  306, 

399,403. 
Acheteyr,  parish  of,  232. 
Act  of  Settlement,  420. 
AengOB  the  Ctildee,  251,  ii. 

king  of  Monster,  497- 

Affane,  476,  a.,  477. 

Aghaboe,  468,  502. 

Aghnemuckey,  245,  a. 

Aghoany,  nms  found  at,  139. 

Aghour,  prebendaiy  of,  224. 

Ahamey,  234,  468. 

Aileach,  463,  464. 

Alba,  477,  483. 

Allan's  rath,  388. 

All-hallow-eye,  popular  traditions  of, 

353. 
Amhalgaidh,  290,  a. 
Ammonian  priests'  dance,  381. 
Amuid  shugach,  382. 
Ancient  dmids,  353. 

gold  money  described,  323,  324. 

giaye-stone,  discoTery  of,  410. 

Irish  crosier,  486. 

Irish  MS8.,  308. 

relics,  discoyery  of,  13. 

water-mills,  discovery  of,  33, 

154, 155,  156,  157,  158,  159, 160, 161, 

162,  163,  164. 
Anglo-Normans,  204.    Families  of,  488. 

Inyaaion  by,  235,  469,  a.      Settlers, 

their  encroachments,  1£32,  a. 
Annesbrook,  185. 

Aquitaine,  William,  fifth  duke  of,  66. 
Archdeacon,  family  of,  253,  n.,  366. 
Archer,  Luke,  abbot  of  Holy  Cross,  61, 

66, 1 1 2.  Catherine,  her  marriage,  179. 
Architecture,  Early  English  style  of,  86. 
Ardea,  478,  a. 
Ardeloe  castle,  469,  469,  a. 


Ardeluth,  parish  of,  232. 

Aieth,  391. 

Arklow,  474,  ». 

Armagh,  252,  n„  309,  396,  510. 

Arra,  403,  407.    Barony  of,  391,  n. 

Asddl,  colonel,  177. 

Ath-a-t-searra,  358,  359. 

Athcame,  inscription  on  way-side  cross 
at,  185,  186. 

Athcru,  360,  a. 

Athenagh,  parish  of,  232. 

Ath-inse-coitionn,  358. 

Athlone,  409,  41 1 .  Supposed  derivation 
of  the  name,  412.  GoTcmment  com- 
mission opened  at  to  try  Confederate 
chiims,  424. 

Atb-mheadhain  (see  Affane),  476,  n., 
477. 

Athy,  ancient  name  of,  138.     Great 
baUle  at,  ib, 

Aughmacart,  castle  of,  468,  469. 

Aughnacon,  364. 

Aughrim,  175,  259, 474,  a.,  489. 


B. 

Baal-flre,  373, 377, 378.  In  Dublin,  381 . 
Bag-an-bun,  190.    Popular  tradition  of, 

Bagnalstown,  489.     Tile-yard  at,  87. 
Urn  found  at,  137. 

Baile-an-Cheadaich,  13. 

Baile-an.Tobair,  138. 

Baile-na-g-Cloch,  pUlar-stone  at,  135. 
Rath  at,  149. 

Baile-Ui-Bhroithe.  251,  a. 

Baker,  curious  story  of  a,  371- 

BaUef  castle,  466,  467,  467,  a.,  469. 

Ballaghcachyl,  80. 

Ballaghmore,  its  ancient  name,  136. 

Balleen  castle,  467. 

Ballinadough,  135. 

Ballinamuck,  364. 

Ballincrea,  363.  Character  of  its  inha- 
bitants, 364.  Cursed  by  St.  Patrick, 
ib. 
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Ballindeny,  407,  n. 

Ballinlaw,  302. 

BolUniy,  S96. 

BaUintobber,  barony  of,  407,  n. 

Ballyadams,  parish  of,  131. 

Balljboodan,  Ogham  inscription  at,  144. 

BaUybrophy  (see  Baile-Ui-Bhroithe). 

Ballybur,  172. 

Ballycallan,  356,  n. 

Ballycuddihy  casUe,  466,  n. 

Ballydaniel,  234. 

Ballydooley,  368,  n. 

BaUyfoile,  162,  232,  h. 

Ballyfriar,  fairies  seen  at»  152. 

BaUygub,  28,  259,  489. 

Ballyhoneen,  rude  monument  at,  141. 

Ballykeeffe,  358,  n. 

Ballyknock,  rath  at,  described,  24. 

BaUyUurkan,  52,  463,  465,  ii.  469,  ii. 

BaUylowra,  cromleac  at,  130. 

Ballylynan,  English  garrison  of,  244. 

Ballymagin  castle,  198. 

Ballymartin,  16,  184.     Ancient  timber 

structure  disooTered  at,  33.    Giant's 

grave  at,  12. 
Bailymoon  castle,  489,  490. 
Ballynadough,  394. 
Balljmascreen,  476,  r. 
Ballyne,  496. 
Ballyneal,  way-side  cross  at,  175,  177» 

178,  489. 
Ballynegall,  232,  r. 
Ballynoony,  385.    FiUar-stones  at,  27. 
Ballyquin,  497,  499.     Ogham  stone  at, 

496. 
Bailyragget,  322,  468,  468,  r.,  469,  470, 

471. 
BaUyreddy,  176,  177,  489. 
Ballyroan,  seal  found  at,  91. 
BaUyspellan,  spa  of,  289.      Castle  of, 

466,  469. 
Ballyroumey  bacachs  (beggars),  148. 
Banba,483. 

Bandon,  commission  at,  424. 
Banim  the  poet,  182, 225. 
Bann,  347. 
Bannow,  Anglo-Norman  residents  at, 

204.  Landing  of  the  English  at,  187, 
189,  190,  191.  Curious  particulars 
concerning,  193,  194.  The  bay  de- 
scribed, 195.  Boatman,  202.  Be- 
markable  inscription  on  a  grave-stone 
at,  203.  Habits  and  customs  of  the 
peasantry  of,  206.    Island,  202,  204, 

205,  207,  208,  209. 

Bantry,  333,  496.    Monastery  of,  479. 
Bardic  opinion  on  the  use  of  initial 

letters  in  the  Irish  language,  309, 

316. 
Bargy,  barony  of,  187. 
Bamewell,  219. 
Baron,  488. 
Baronstown,  185,  r. 


Barrow,  river,  133,  248,  248»  r.,  249, 

249,  R.,  250,  R.,  251,  253,  397,  483, 

483,  R. 
Bairystown  mines,  205. 
Battle  of  Affane,  476,  r. 

of  Aughrim,  175. 

of  Ballinvegga,  257,  R. 

of  Clontarf,  468. 

of  Cnocan-na-g-Cruach.  134. 

of  Daly's  Pass,  186. 

... of  Gabhra  (Garristowu  in 

Meath),  844,  845. 

of  Gort-na-pise  (the  field  of 

peas),  341,  r. 

of  KnockgUiBs,  134. 

between   the   Munster   and 

Leinster  forces,  149, 299, 300. 

of  Mona-Crann-Chaoin,  67. 

of  Orchard,  134. 

of  Bathbrea,  345. 

of  Towton-fleld,  395. 

of  Tulach  Ua  m-Buidhe,  133. 

BawnUhan,  368,  478,  R. 

Beads,  exhibition  of^  32. 

Bealach  Gabhran,  463. 

Bealach-Mor-Ossory,  136,  149. 

Beama  an  sgalla,  where  situated,  347- 

Bective  abbey,  86. 

Beggars,  their  character,  146. 

Beggery,  363,  r. 

Beltine  (May),  373,  377. 

Berminghams,  392. 

Bernard,  Bichard,  243. 

Besborough  park,  388. 

Bessborough,  earl  of,  499. 

Bessy  Bell,  358,  r. 

Betham,  Sir  William,  56,  59,  92,  265, 

431,  432,  455. 
Birds,  great  muster  of,  352. 
Black  Abbey,  curious  banner  preserved 

at,  93,  455.  Inquisition  at,  489. 
Blackbird,  enormous  size  of  a,  35^ 
Blackett,  Mr.,  388,  389,  487,  490,  496, 

496,  R., 
Blackstairs,  466,  468. 
Blackwater,  476,  r.     The  overthrow  at 

the,  398. 
Bladhma,  248,  r,  249. 
Bla-kil-anan,  the  name  explained,  299. 
Blanchfield,  488. 
Bbunchvilde,  Leonard,  240. 
BlanchviUstown,  489. 
Blandfort,  135. 
Blathmac's  death,  411. 
Blessington,  460.    Spear  heads  found  at, 

90. 
Boher-na-mias,  story  of,  364, 
Bonfire  dance,  381. 
Bonnetstown,  170,  178, 
Book  of  Distributions  (quoted),  399. 
Borris-in-Ossory,  251,  r. 
Borrisokane,  407,  •• 
Borris  O'Leagh,  391,  r. 
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Betuke,  Bichard,  his  depomtion  on  a 

prophecy,  A.D.  1643, 360,  n. 
Bojne,  antiquities  found  in  the,  258. 

Riyer,  345.    Rout  of  the,  226,  429. 
Boyse,  Cuiran's  patron,  201,  206. 
Brahaiish,  gold  ring  found  at,  333. 
Bramblestown,  antiquities  discoTered  at, 

156. 
Bran  (Fion's  fitYonrite  hound)  described, 

361,11. 
Brandon,  466,  468. 
Brandon  hill,  fort  at,  23.    Bath  at,  26. 

347. 
Braon  Sinsiordha,  or  generation  drop, 

64,65. 
Brawney,  411. 
Breamor,  359,  a. 
Brefhc^,  67. 
Bregagh  riyer,  94. 
Breghmuine,  411. 
Bregian  fort,  248,  n. 
Brehon  laws  in  force  amongst  the 

O'Brenans,  238. 
Brenan,  captain  Edward,  244. 
Brenane,  John,  232,  n. 
Brennan,  Dr.,  sumamed  the  "wrestling 

doctor,"  251,  n. 
Brennan  (late  Rey.  Mr.)  253,  h. 
Brennans,  242. 
Breoghan,  saint»  497. 
Brets,  69. 

Breyidea8h,an  ancient  Irish  chieftain,24. 
Brian  (Boroimhe),  468,  472. 
Brit,  William,  his  death,  67. 
Britain,  earls  of,  483. 
Bro,  the  term  explained,  164,  n. 
Brogane,  500. 
Broguemaker'shill,  184. 
Brophy,  see  O'Broithe. 
BrothUch,  meaning  of  the  word,  216. 
Browne,  Rey.  John,  LL.D.,  221. 
Brownsford,  barons  of,  174,  468,  489. 
Brownshill,  cromleac  at,  132. 
Brownstown,  12, 177.   Giant's  graye  at, 

11. 
Bruoder,  Dayid  (the  poet),  472. 
Bryan  family,  93. 

captain  of  Whiteswall,  244. 

Bullen,  Sir  William,  395. 
Bunagunder,  477,  n, 
Bun*an.ghundair,  477>  477t  "• 
Burgo,  William  de,  war  of,  392. 
Burke,  M*Walter,  lord  of  Ileigh,  61. 

Richard,  of  Borres,  61. 

Sir  William,  368,  ii. 

Bumfort,  Ogham  inscription  at,  305, 

307.     Rath  at,  306.    Unconsecrated 

crypt  at,  317. 
Bumtchurch,  488. 
Burren,  remarkable  cells  at,  294. 
Burrishoole,  475,  n. 
Butlers,  55, 70, 81,  h.,  94,  172, 174, 218, 

219,  258,  391,  392,  393, 396,  397,  406, 

470,  472,  474,  «.,  477,  ».,  479,  n. 


Butter-charming,  354. 

BuU's  Cross  (Kilkenny),  184. 

Byrne,  Daniel,  131,  133,  138,  139,  149, 


C. 

CahiU,  Patrick,  202. 
Cahir,  482,  a. 
Callaghan,  326. 

Callainn.Glinne<Ua-Buachtain,  252,  a. 
Gallan,  53,  172,  179,  359,  n.,  360,  424. 
475. 

abbey,  by  whom  founded,  53. 

sedilia  in,  53. 


-  church,  door-way  of;  76. 


Callann  riyer,  252,  n.,  253. 

Cane,  Robert,  M.D.,  93,  164,  322,  442. 

CantweU,  182,  392,     Arms,  184,  219. 

Walter  de,  236. 
Cappaghmore,  839. 
Cappoquin,  476,  n. 
Carberry,  364.    Mountains  of,  ib. 
Carlow,  232,  323,  347,  396,  489. 
Cam,  17.  385. 

Cam  Amhalgaidh,  its  use,  290,  n. 
Cam,  at  Cloghmanty,  289. 
Camey,  Sir  Richard,  his  seal,  260. 
Carr,  Anna  Maria,  her  death,  201. 
Carraig.a-chait,  367. 
Carraig-^n-turaa,  361. 
Carraig-Ui-Ghlaimhin,  476,  n, 
Carrick,  356,  391,  479,  496. 

castle,  46,  479,  n. 

Carrickdoney,  176. 
Carrickmagriffen,  396. 
Carrick-on-Suir,  479,  n. 
Carrig,  201. 
Carriganurra,  252,  n. 
Carrigeen,  347. 
Carrigeens,  234. 
Carrignacurra,  477,  n. 
Carrignayar,  385,  471. 
CarrigogUyeen  (see  Carraig-Ui-Ghlaim- 
hin). 
CarroU,  131,  399. 
Caahel,  353, 491,  Roman  Catholic  arch- 

bishop  of;  61.    Titular  bishop  of,  183. 

Rock  of,  348.      Archbishop  of,  his 

petition,  426. 
Castlecomer,  182,  231,  234,  243,  244, 

246,  250,  R.,  495.    Church  of,  burned 

by  the  rebels,  244,  r. 
Castledogh,  469,  n. 
Castle  Donoyan,  368. 
Castle  Mac-Auliffe,  476,  n. 
Castle  Masters,  477,  n. 
Castlemorris,  489. 
Castleodogh,  232,  236. 
Castleturre,  396. 
Cathaeir,  clans  of,  254,  n.  255, 
Cathaeir  Mor,  king  of  Leinster,  254,  n., 

326,  II.  His  pedigree,  255,  a.,  256,  r., 

257,  R. 
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CathairLnidah,  491. 

Cathal  McDubhain,  lord  of  Ui-Duach, 

his  death,  235. 
Cavan,  79,  379. 
CayanaghB,  239. 

Caverns,  discovery  of  ancient,  387,  388. 
Ceadach  Mor,  his  death,  13. 
Ceann-crothi  (an  idol),  150. 
Celtse,  ideas  of  religion  held  by  the,  150. 
Chancery  Inquisition  (quoted),  404,  n, 
Channonstown,  396. 
Charles  I.,  399. 
Cheek-point,  248,  a. 
Chester,  491. 

Christ  Church,  Dublin,  503,  ». 
Christmas  loaf,  origin  of,  147. 
cm  Bhrighde,  251,  n. 
—  Chainnigh  (KUkenny),  250,  r.,  251. 

Cro,  133,  299,  n. 

Fhinche  (Killinny),  251,  «. 

Clan-Auliffe,  478,  a. 

Clanawly,  sept  of,  239. 

Clan  Carthy,  477. 

Clandonagh,  250,  a. 

Clan  M'Conill,  240. 

Clan  M'Gilleneneaye,  sept  of,  230. 

Clanmoriertegh,  sept  of,  239. 

Clann-Cearbhaill,  257.  n. 

Clann-Donnchadha,  257,  n. 

Clann-Donovan,  368. 

Clann  Sullivan,  368. 

Clanrickard,  485,  a.,  492. 

Clanvickconnill,  sept  of,  239. 

Clanwilliam,  477>  n> 

Clara,  88. 

Clare.  207,  364,  394,  406,  500,  n.    Con. 

fiscation  of,  390. 
Clibbom,  Mr.,  486. 
Cloch-an-Fhuca,  duns  of,  134,  152,  153, 

298. 
Cloch-ghlas  (green  stone),  134. 
Cloch  Liagain,  134. 
Cloch-na-n-gobhar  (the  goat's  stone), 

131. 
Clogerykeye,  lands  of,  232,  n. 
Cloghane,  495. 
Cloghmanty,  etymology  of  the  word, 

293.    Carnat,  289,  291,292.    Castie 

of,  467,  467,  n.,  469. 
Clonamery,  259,  489. 
Clonbume  castle,  468,  469. 
Clone,  468.  468,  a. 
Clone  castle,  469. 
Clonin,  243,  a. 
Clonmacnoise,  abbot  of,  411. 
Clonmel,  359,  a.,  404,  422. 
Clonmines,  Danish  coin  made  at,  205. 
Clonmore  glebe,  91. 
Clontarf,  battle  of,  468. 
Cloonsharragh,  coins  discovered  at,  495. 
Clopook,  dun  of,  298. 
Clough.bee,  skeleton  found  at,  300. 
Clough  Jordan,  394,  a. 


Cluan,  174,  488,  489.  Baron  of,  kiUed 
at  Aus^rim,  259,  489. 

Cluanmacshanboy,  173. 

Clun^coe,  135. 

Clynn,  the  annalist,  177. 

Cnocan-na-g-Cruach,  battle  of^  134. 

Cnoc-na-bh-Fiann,  361. 

Cnoc-na-carraige,  358,  358,  a. 

Cnoc-na-radharc,  363. 

Coal.market,  (Kilkenny),  91. 

Coan,  500,  a. 

Coan-West,  sepulchral  chamber  disco- 
vered at,  29. 

Cody.  Mr.  90,  385,  386,  387,  388,  491. 

Coghill,  Sir  Josiah  Cramer,  183. 

Coilath,  lords  of  the  manor  of,  69. 

Coill-O'g-Cathosaigh,  252,  a..  253. 

Coiil-Uachtorach  (Upper  Wood),  249, 
249,  R. 

Coins,  discovery  of,  495. 

Colclough  estate,  208. 

Colgan  quoted,  231,  251,  a.,  366,  a. 

CoUa  Ciotach's  march,  381. 

ColumbMl],  tovnland  of,  26.  Parish  of, 
90.    Saint,  471. 

Comer,  parish  of,  232. 

Comeragh  mountains,  traditions  of,  15. 

Comerfoid  fiunily,  172,  173. 

Comerford,  Gerald,  227. 

Comm-an-air,  meaning  of,  140.  Arrows, 
described,  t6.,  383,  a.,  384. 

Compsey ,  36 1 .  Ancient  barony  of,  339. 
Vale  of,  341. 

Confederate  CathoUcs,  171,  421.  461, 
489,  491. 

or  Rebel  money,  442,  443, 

444,  445.  446,  447,  448,  449,  450,  451, 
452,  453. 

Conic,  Edmond,  the  Felasgian  mill- 
stone-cutter, 302. 

Conn  (of  the  Hundred  Battles),  472. 

Connaught»  15, 899,  424,  475,  a.,  500,  a. 
Celebrated  bull  of,  376.  Simplicity 
of  its  inhabitants,  377.  Confiscation 
of,  390.  The  Irishrie  in,  392.  Plan- 
tation  o£,  398.  Transplantation  of  the 
Irish  to,  407.    King  of,  482,  a. 

Connellan,  Owen,  an  excellent  and 
persevering  Irish  scholar,  67. 

Conor  Mac  Nessa,  482,  n, 

Coogans,  392. 

Cooke,  T.  L.,  59,  215,  259,  294,  409. 

Coolcraheen,  183. 

CoolcullenduflT,  241,  a. 

Coolhill,  356. 

Coohiamuck,  489. 

Coolrus  hill,  cromleac  at,  131. 

CoolsUlage,  489. 

Coote,  Sir  Charles,  241. 

CorbaUy,  387. 

Cork.  356,  368,  384,  398,  424,  471, 
477,  a.,  478,  a.,  5U0,  a. 

Corkaguiny,  495. 
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Cork  House  (Dublin),  the  iseat  of  the 
Cromwellian  goyernment,  423,  424. 

Kilkenny  Confederate   re- 

cords  deposited  in,  424. 

Cormac  Mac  Cuilleanain,  his  death,  157. 

Cormac  Ulfhada,  13. 

Cotton,  Key.  Dr.,  491.  493. 

Coulcrahjn,  parish  of,  232. 

Courtney,  454,  455. 

Courtstown,  baron  of,  179, 469,  n. 

Cowley,  397,  484,  n. 

Cranagh,  barony  of,  252,  n.,  463. 

Crocknacloufe,  243. 

Cromleac,  15,  20.  27, 105,  361, 497. 500. 
Di8Coyeryof.26.  AtBallylowra,  130. 
At  BronrnshiU,  132.  At  Coolrus  hill, 
131.  At  Dysart-Garland,  152.  At 
Gleann.na-cloiche-leithe,129.  AtHar- 
ristown,  130.  At  Tory  hill,  300.  Ivy 
leaves  growing  on.  350,  n. 

Cromwell,  222,  252,  n„  360,  491.  His 
bed,  458. 

Cromwellian  adventurers,  489. 

families,  settlement  of  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  257,  n.  Ob- 
tained  the  estates  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
families,  257,  n. 

_«  settlement,  420. 

soldiery.     183,    397.  407, 

414,  470.    Their  bigotry,  211. 

Crosse  Tipperary,  400. 

Cross-lake,  198. 

Crotenclough,  245. 

Crotta  Cliach,  358,  n. 

Cruachan  hill,  151. 

Crutt,  245,  II.,  246. 

Cualann,  357,  m. 

Cuchorb,  king  of  Leinster,  133. 

Cuchullin,  482,  n. 

CuUahill,  468,  n.  Ancient  necklace 
discovered  at,  32.  Castle  of,  466, 468, 
469. 

Cullenagh  mountain,  152. 

Cullinstown,  198.    Castle  of,  204. 

Culimtragh,  26. 

Cummeraghs,  466. 

Curluddy  castle,  491. 

Curoi  Mac  Daire,  482,  n.  His  deatli, 
477,  n. 

Curraghmore,  489. 

Curran,  John  Philpot,  201. 

Curry,  Eugene,  471. 


D. 

Daingion-Mor,  cross  of,  172. 
Daly's  Pass,  battle  of,  136. 
Damagh,  260. 

Dance,  Thomas,  hisezaminatioD,  407,  n* 
Danes,  22,  23,  205,  377. 
Danescastle,  204. 
Dangan,  cromleac  at,  26. 
65 


Danganmore,  barons  of,  172 
Danganmore    cross,  popular   tradition 
respecting,   174.    founder   of,    173. 
Davidstown,  12. 

Dead  bodies,  custom  of  burning,  16. 

De  Clare  arms,  89. 

Defective  titles,  241. 

Deirdre,  482,  n.,  483. 

De  Lacy,  67. 

Delany  (see  O'Dubhshlaine). 

Dempsey,  Barnaby,  243. 

colonel  James,  243,  n. 

Denmark,  admirable  method  for  pre- 
serving antiquities  in,  99. 

Denn,  253,  m.,  302,  303,  304. 

Denroche,  Edward,  224. 

Derrinlare,  477,  «. 

Derrynahinch,  ancient  church  at,  ISO. 
Ancient  sepulchre  at»  131. 

Desart,  earl  of,  359,  n, 

Desi-Mumhan  (Desmond),  252,  n, 

Desmond,  476,  n.,  477,  ».,  488.  King 
of,  482,  a.  Geraldines  of,  175.  Arms 
of  the  house  of,  70,  81,  n.  Earl  of, 
56,  93,  253,  n.,  470.  Countess  of, 
59.  Suppression  of  the  rebellion  of, 
396.    Last  chief  of,  174. 

Despencer,  Hugh  le,  455. 

De  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  70. 

DevU's  Bit,  358,  n.,  394,  466. 

DiarmuidO'Duibhne,  histomb,  18.  His 
burial  place,  19.  His  beauty  spot,  355. 

Dingle,  140,  141,  383,  495. 

Dinin  river,  230,  n.,  365,  366,  469. 
Legends  concerning  the,  231,  n. 
Cursed  by  St.  Patrick.  231,  n.,  365. 

Dinnseanchus,  248,  n.,  358,  n. 

Din-Kiogh,  pdace  at,  359,  a. 

Discovery  of  a  coining  quaker,  245. 

Dobbyn,  Rev.  WiUiam,  91. 

Dodder,  river,  356.  Valley  of  the,  361, it. 

Dog,  sagacity  of  a,  326. 

Doire-an-bur,  477,  n, 

Dominicans,  461. 

Donaghmore,  parish  of,  232. 

Donegal,  giant's  grave  in,  15. 

Donn-Cuailgne,  a  bull,  148,  376. 

Donohill,  339. 

Donovan,  Martin,  472.  His  account  of 
giants'  graves,  12. 

Dormer,  the  poet,  226. 

Dowling  the  annalist,  quoted,  34. 

Down,  county  of,  304. 

Dowsley,  Dr.,  481,  n. 

Dragon-worship  among  the  ancient 
Irish,  148. 

Drakeland  castle,  sword-blade  found 
at,  30. 

Droghedy  dance,  381. 

Drom-Dearg,  348. 

Drum-seann-bho,  358,  359,  n.,  3G(),  n. 

Druidical  circle,  152. 

circles,  groups  of,  27. 
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Druids,  373,  877,  378.  Ceremonies  of, 
378.    Teneto  of,  380.    Fire  of,  374. 

Dralm  Skilla  Magh,  pillar-stonesat,  135. 

Drum-Shelly,  136. 

Dubh-Abhain  (black  riyer),  234. 

Dublin,  243,  251,  ».,  356,  357.  357,  a., 
358,  a.,  377, 378, 41 1, 461, 483,  a.,  486, 
491,  492.  Archbishop  of;  51 1.  Irish 
council  office  in  Essex-street,  420. 
Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 226. 

Duhallow,  barony  of,  478,  a. 

Duibhgioan  Cnileonain,  lord  of  Ui- 
Duach,  his  death,  235. 

Duleek,  185,  185,  a. 

Dun  Aine,  traditions  respecting,  148. 

DunbuUogue  church-yard,  384.  Parish 
of,  385. 

Duncannon  strand,  188. 

Dunfert  (Danesfort),  manor  of,  39. 

Dunkitt,  367,  372. 

Dunlavin,  460,  461. 

Dunleckny,  87. 

Dunio,  477. 

Dunmanus  bay,  478,  n. 

Dunmore,  gigantic  human  skulls  found 
at,  27.    Parish  of,  232. 

Dun-na-skea,  360,  a. 

Dunn,  John,  26,  139. 

Dunne,  John,  151,  333,  372. 

Dunphy  (see  0*Donnchadha). 

Duns,  22. 

Durnauns,  363,  a. 

Durrow,  231,  234, 289.  Parish  of.  232,  a. 

Dutch  mechanics,  their  industry,  40. 

tobacco-box,  495. 

Dwyers,  399. 

Dysart-Garland,  cromleac  at,  152. 

Dysartmoon,  church  of,  176,  177. 

Dysert,  parish  of,  29,  232. 


£. 


Karc,  descendants  of,  12. 

Eclipse  foretold,  372. 

Edough,  241,  242. 

Egans,  399. 

Egypt,  earls  of,  483. 

Eiscir-Riada,  484,  a. 

Eleanora,  queen,  66. 

Elephant,  burning  of  the,  407,  n. 

£U  O'Canoll,  391. 

Eliogarty,  63,  391,  391,  a.,  407. 

Elizabethan  architecture,  46,  479,  n. 

Ely-Hy-Fhogarta,  toparchs  of,  63. 

Ely.O*Carroll,  249,  a.,  391,  a.,  304. 

Elyogartie,  403. 

English  abbeys  in  Ireland,  396. 

artisans,  391. 

great  defeat  of  the,  398. 

interest  in  Ireland,  low  state  of,   j 

393. 


English  inyasion,  207,  250,  a.,  251,  n. 

seUlers,  390. 

Enniscorthy,  205. 
Erck,  366. 

Esker,  stone  celt  found  at,  141 . 
Eskerty  bridge,  sepulchral  cists  found 
at,  29. 


Fagan,  Mai^garet,  180. 
Fahies,  their  expulsion,  26. 
Fairy  legends,  368. 

lore,  curious  instance  c/C,  149. 

Mount,  495. 

Falachda  Fianna,  described,  216. 

FaUowbeg,  134. 

Fasachdinin,  230,  232,  234,  239.      lU 

fastnesses,  235,  236. 
Fasach-lands,  definition  of,  230. 
Fasaghdenin,  barony  of,  239. 
Fassadineen,  barony  of,  29,  250,  a. 
Fassadynyne,  barony  of,  232,  a. 
Fearann  Ui  CheaUaigh,  299. 
Fearta  Fear  Feicc,  374. 
Feet-water,  curious  anecdote  of,  341. 
Feilimidh,  island  of,  475. 
Feimhcauin,  plain  of,  257>  839,  840,  ». 
the  women  of,  339,  840,  n., 

858,  a. 
Fenian  cooking  pits,  348. 

elk  hunt,  344. 

mock  hunt  described,  837,  »., 


338,  a. 


quantity  of  food  necessary  for 


the  dinner  of  a,  349,  350,  a. 
•  tales,  preseryation  of,  334. 


Fenians,  enchantment  of  the,  355. 

great  slaughter  of  the,  355. 

Feonar-hiil,  465.    Castle  of,  469. 

Fennell,  Gterald,  404. 

Feoir  (Nore),  251. 

Feorus  Fionn,  his  death,  67,  79. 

Ferguson,  James  F.,  508. 

Fethard,  188. 

Ffennell,  Catherine,  173. 

Ffenton,  Ralph  (a  tailor  of  Fishamble- 
stieet,  Dublin),  243. 

Fferrer,  captain,  244. 

Fiachra  Ealgach,  290,  a. 

Fianna  Eirion,  their  mode  of  cooking, 
216. 

Fidart,  lords  of  the  manor  of,  60. 

Fiddown,  388,  389. 

Finglass,  yillage  of,  174,  378. 

Finvarra,  cave  at,  297. 

Fionn  B^imnach,  376. 

Mac  Cumhail,  13, 15, 835, 357.  a., 

472.  His  punishment  of  Diarmoid 
0*Duibhne,  18,  19.  Prophetic  quali- 
ties of  his  thumb,  19.  His  hound, 
361.    His  death,  345. 

Firbolgs,  16. 
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FiUgendd,  174, 175,  259,  396.  464,  488, 
489. 

FitnnorriB,  488. 

Fitzpatrick,  230,  248,  n.,  462,  465,  467, 
fi.,  466,  n. 

Fiti-Stephen,  supposed  place  of  his  land- 
ing. 205. 

Fits  Walter,  368,  a.,  391, 392,  393,  403. 

Flann-da-Congal,  235. 

Flann  Mc  Conaing,  235. 

Flax-spinners,  anecdote  of,  341,  342. 

flemidi  colony  in  Kilkenny,  37. 

where   afterwards    lo- 

cated,  40. 

Fogarty  family,  64. 

.        James,   his  traditionary  ac- 
count of  Graine,  336,  n. 

Forristal,  Edward,  178. 

Fossy,  urns  found  at,  139. 

old  church  of;  300. 

Foulke  famUy,  466,  466,  a. 
Foulksrath,  183,  383,  n.,  466, 469. 

discoyery  of  a  cist  at,  382. 

Fowler,  Rev.  Luke,  31. 

France,  earls  of,  483. 

Franciscan  monastery  at  Athlone,  409, 

410,411,412. 
Frankfort,  tumulus  at,  26. 
Frayne,  176,  178. 

French  family,  remarkable  age  of^  203. 
Freney,  253,  n. 

James,  the  robber,  246.  Belated 

to  the  Fitzpatricks,  248,  n. 

Freshford,  52,224,462,463,467.    Celts 

found  at,  30.    Cross  at,  170. 
Freyne,  Robert  de,  489. 
Friars  Preachers,  264.  265. 


G. 

Gabhra,  battle  of,  345. 

Qabhran  (now  Gowran),  250,  a.,   251. 

Gaffney,  Thomas,  489.    (See  O'Caibh- 

deanaigh). 
Gall  Burcach,  368,  368,  a. 
Gallowglasses,  41. 

Galmoy,  25,  232,  250, ».,  251,  a.,  253,  a. 
Galtees,  358,  a.,  466. 
Galway,  254.  a.,  368,  a.,  398,  484,  a.» 

500,  a.,  506. 
Garranbehy,  rath  at,  24. 
Garryduff,  pillar-stones,  at,  889. 
Gany-Glas,  its  signification,  135. 
Garryricken,  94,  359,  a.     Fossil  deer 

found  at,  164. 
Gaul-Bourke,  253,  ».,  254,  a.,  302. 
Gaulskill,  250,  a.,   252,  a.,  302.     Old 

church  of,  366,  a. 
Gaulstown,  252,  a.,  254,  a.,  368. 
Geraldine  rebellion,  395. 
Geraldines,  398,  477. 
GianU'  graves,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17, 

500. 


GianU*  table,  141. 
Glandore,  bay  of.  368. 
Gkshacro,  232.  234. 
GUshare,  467,  467.  a..  4C9. 
Gleann-a-smoil,  351,  354,  357.  357,  a.. 

360.    Famous  for  its  mountain  ash 

berries,  353.    Its  privileges.  357. 
Gleann-con-cadhain  (now  Glenconkeane), 

476,  a.,  477. 
Gleann-na-cloiche-leithe,    cromleac  at, 

27.  129. 
Gleann-na-g-cloch,  pillar-stones  at.  143. 

Ogham  inscription  at,  317. 
Gleann-searraigh,  359,  a. 
Gleeson,  399. 
Glenbower,  359,  a. 
Glenfoyle,  rath  at,  246. 
GUndon,  John,  457,  458,  459,  460. 
Glory,  the  name  in  Kilkenny.  252,  n. 
Gliin  Phadraig    (St.  Patrick's  knee), 

363,  363,  a. 
Glyn,  knights  of,  253,  a. 
Gold-dreamers,  201. 
Gold  medal,  description  of  bishop  Pear- 

son's,  490,  491. 
Gold  rings,  given  as  a  mark  of  respect 

for  poets,  326.    As  presents,  327. 
GoU  (Mac  Momi),  13,  472.     His  vale, 

361. 
Good  woman's  son,  59,  60.  63,  64,  65. 

66,67,68,71,72,73,76,83. 
Gorey,  252,  a. 
Gort-na-cleath,  468. 
Gtortnapise,  341 . 
Gortnapissi,  battle  of,  341,  a. 
Gowran,  89,  250,  a.,  253,  a.,  392,  463, 

489. 
—  burgesses  of,  182. 

cross  at,  179. 

Ogham  inscription  at.  145. 

Grace,  baron  of  Courtstown,  469,  n. 

&mily  arms  of,  178. 

Grace's  Cross,  178. 
Graigue  house,  202. 

Graine  (or  Grace),  her  swiftness  of  foot. 
13.  335,  336. 

her  elopement  with 

Diarmuid  O'Duibhne.  336.  337,  a. 

Grammar  school  at  Kilkenny,  222. 

Granard,  barony  of,  364. 

Grange,  discovery  of  an  ancient  sepul- 
chre at,  139. 

gold  ring-money  found  at,  322. 

Grange  Kilcooly,  465. 

Grantstown,  467,  467,  a..  468,  469. 

Graves,  Bev.  Dr.,  145,  805,  312. 

Bev.  James,  41.  47.  83, 88, 129. 

187,  210.  230,  264,  289,   300,   415. 
486. 

Gray,  lord  deputy,  393. 
Greene,  Godfrey,  157. 
Green's-bridge,  184. 
Greenvale,  antiquities  found  at,  30. 
Grey  stone,  valley  of  the,  129. 
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Grimes,  capt.,  gorernor  of  Baiiylynan, 

244. 
Guaire,  482,  ».,  483. 
Guarin,  Peter,  407,  n. 
Gan*mone7  of  James  II.,  4d3. 
Qnrteea,  488. 


Hackett,  Robert,  506,  507,  508. 

Haliday,  Charles,  449. 

Hall.  Mrs.  8.  C,  201, 202, 203, 335^  339. 

Haly,  a  game-keeper,  144. 

Hanmer,  quoted  on  Fenian  history,  20. 

Hardiman  the  historian,  quoted,  231,  ft. 

Harpur,  Key.  S.  C,  30. 

Harristown,  cromleac  at,  130. 

Hartry,  father,  Triumphalia  of,  61. 

Hawthorn  tree  held  sacred  by  the  pagan 
Irish,  150. 

Hely,  Mrs.,  of  Ellenville,  259. 

Hennessy,  David,  a  refractory  friar,  61. 

Hereford,  Thomas  de,  502. 

Hewetson,  Dr.,  224. 

Hiltowne,  243. 

Hinton,  Dr.,  226. 

Hints  and  queries  for  the  preserration 
of  antiquities,  97. 

Hitchcock,  Richard,  140, 145,  185,  381, 
n.,383,  383,  n.,  495,  498. 

Hoare,  Rev.  Edward  Newenham,  413. 

Sir  Richard  Colt,  54,  502,  n., 

503,  n. 

Holland,  earls  of,  483. 

Holly  lake,  367. 

Holy  Cross,  abbey  of,  53, 56,  59,  60, 61, 
69.  By  whom  built,  54.  Charters  of, 
80.  Succession  of  abbots  of,  62.  Arms 
of  the  lord  abbot  of,  73,  81.  Revenues 
of,  74.  Suppression  of,  76.  Armorial 
ensign  of,  80.    Sedilia  of,  51,  59,  75. 

Holy  wells  described,  497,  499. 

Hoodsgrove,  rath  at,  25. 
Horgan,  Rev.  Mr.,  143,  305. 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Ossory,  265. 
Human  skulls,  discovery  of,  135. 
Hy-Lughhaidh,  old  barony  of,  391,  x. 
Hy-Many,  474,  «. 


Ibercon,  177,  252.  a..  253,  ».,304. 

(see  Ui-Bearrchon). 

Ibh-Laoghaire,  477,  477,  n. 

Ibh-Rathacb,  478,  n.,  479. 

Ida.  1 1,  12,  23.  252, ».,  332,  365,  368,  n., 

369,  372,  387. 
Idogh,  239. 
Idol  gods,  377. 
Idough,  232, 11.,  239. 
IdroneEast,  489. 
Xffa  and  Offa  East,  barony  of,  340,  n. 


Igrine,  252,  a..  304.  367. 

Ikerriu.  403,  405.  407. 

Ileagh,  391,  a.,  403,  406. 

Heigh,  lord  of,  61. 

Inch,  island  of  the,  354. 356,  359. 

Inchageelagh,  477,  n. 

Inchiquin,  lake  of,  347. 

Incfiy-Holohan,  172. 

Inistiogue,  11, 174, 176,  259, 489, 489,  it. 

monasiei^  of,  175.    Cross  at. 

174. 
Inse-coitionn,  357,  360. 
Invermore,  baron  of,  474,  a.,  475, 475.  ir. 
Iregan.  398. 
Ireland,  plan  for  the  replanting  of,  397. 

conquest  of,  urged,  397,  398. 

Irish  antiquities,    sale   of  in  Xx>ndon. 

332,333. 

bards,  482,  ti.,  484,  a. 

chiefs,  their  influence  over  the  ele- 
ments, 250,  n, 

coins,  449. 

.^^  crosier,  486. 

druids,  305. 

elf-lore,  334. 

elk,  33.  Bones  of,  where  fbund,  166. 

estates  vested  in  the  crown,  396. 

family  names,  253,  a. 

fossU  deer,  164,  348,  388. 

heroes,   peculiar  appellations    of, 

293. 

keen,  359,  n.,  360. 

language,  extinction  of,  247. 

manuscripts,  316,  317,  367,  a. 

I>avement  tiles,  83. 

princes    wearing    golden    chains 

about  their  necks.  325. 
scholars  referred  to  as  authorities. 

319,  320. 

scribes,  62. 

their  struggle   with  the  ancient 

barons  of  the  Pale,  323. 
transplanted  beyond  the  Shannon, 

409. 
Irish  town,  by-law  of  the  corporation  of, 

42. 

corporation  seal  of,  486. 

Iveagh,  hill  of,  304. 

Iveleary  (see  Ibh-Laoghaire). 

Iveragh  (see  Ibh-Rathach). 

Iverk,  11,  130,  254.  n.,  342,  «.,  350,  »., 

252.  n.,  362,  366.  386,  387,  389,  491. 

grant's  grave  in.  12. 

inhabitants  of,  why  called  Dur- 

nauns,  363,  a. 


Jacobite  party,  505. 
James  I.,  390. 

James  II.,  505.    His  policy  in  IrelaadL 
226. 
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James  II.,  leaden  penny  of,  92. 
foundB    a   college    in    RiU 

kennj,  226. 
JekyUe,  Mr.  T.,  26,  28, 155,  259. 
Jenkinstown,  92. 
Jerpoint  abbej,  51,  87,  137. 

founder  of,  250,  ». 

..  stone    ring    found    at, 

328 
Johnstown,  259,  289,  466,  467. 
Jonesborongh,    inscription    near,    309, 

316,  321. 


K. 

Kanturk,  332. 

Karker*s  dream,  327. 

Eatty  Gallagher,  358,  n. 

Kavanagh,  252,  a.,  254,  a.,  398. 

Kearan  river,  61. 

Keating  (quoted),  191,  216. 

KeeperhiU,  358,  fi.,466. 

mountain,  392,  394. 

Kells,  172,  251,  ».,  356. 

in  Ossorj,  old  name  of,  249,  a. 

priory,  signet  ring  found  in,  91. 

Kelly,  227,  357. 

Kenedy,  Augustus,  87- 

Kenmare,  478,  n. 

Kennedy,  394,  399. 

Kerry,  140,  250,  a.,  252,  ti.,  253,  n., 
347,  381,  a.,  398,  478,  a..  495,  5U0,  n. 

Kilbarron,  parish  of,  407,  a. 

Kilbarry,  silyer  ring-money  discorered 
at,  332. 

Kilcolman,  232. 

Kilcolumb,  252,  a.,  362. 

KUcooly  abbey,  184,  465. 

Kilcorkey,  parish  of,  407*  n. 

Kilcormock,  232. 

Kilcoursey,  398. 

Kilcrohane,  478,  a. 

Kildare,  &6,  59,  70,  183,  174,  217,  218, 
222,  393,  396,  486»  488. 

Kildelo,  d91,391,a. 

Kilfane,  184. 

church,  sedilia  in,  51. 

Kilfeade,  483,  483,  a. 

Kilkeasy,  remarkable  mill  at,  157. 

Kilkenny,  11,  14,  23,  26,  46,  171,  210, 
221,  222,  223,  224,  225,  232,  236, 
237, 242,  243,  245,  250,».,  251.252.R., 
253, «.,  260,  289,  290,  302,  303,  323, 
347,  356,  357,  358,  359,  a.,  360,  n., 
362,  366,  368,  369,  371,  381,  n.,  392, 
393,  395.  a.,  415,  463,  467,  468,  469, 
469,  n.,  472,  475,  481,  486,  487.  488, 
489,  491,  496k  499,  505. 

ancient  civic  enactments  for 

restraining  gossippingand  feasting  at, 
436,  437,  438,  439,  440,  441. 
ancient  coinage  of,  322. 


Kilkenny,  ancient   street   arehiteeture 

of.  41. 

ancient  defences  of,  34. 

ancient  corporate   books  of, 

described,  428,  429,  430,  431,  482. 

by-laws  about  sweeping  the 


streets  of,  48. 

castle,  documents  preserved 


famous  for  the  dis- 


in,  80,  391. 

college, 


tinguished  men  it  has  produced,  226. 
various  masters  of. 


228. 

Confederates,  commission  is- 
sued to  inquire  after  their  books,  422, 
423. 

-  transmission  of 


records  of,  424. 
council 


of  the   Confederate 


Catholics  at,  76,  93. 

crosses  at,  179, 

de  Fraynes  of,  177. 

destruction  of,  foretold,  360,a. 

discovery  of  ancient  sepul- 
chral monuments  at,  453,  454,  455, 
456,  457,  458,  459,  460. 

Dominican  abbey  of,  90. 

excerpts  from  archives  of. 


505. 


in,  48. 


founder  of  the  walls  of,  35. 
High-town  gate  of,  94. 
laws  regulating  fore-stallers 


laws  reguUting  the  sale  of 
fish  in,  49. 

market-cross  of,  44. 

mayoralty,  seal  of,  90. 

ordinance  made  at,  5 1 0,  51 1 . 

punishment  inflicted  for  vio- 


hition  of  the  by-laws  of,  48,  49,  50. 
supreme  council  of  the  Con- 


federate Catholics  at,  175. 

surrender  ofi  421. 

tokens,  260. 

witch,  her  abode  pointed  out. 


36. 

Kilkiaran,  monumental  crosses  at,  487. 
KiUaghy  castle,  469,  469,  n. 
Killaloan,  477,  a. 
Killaloe,  391,  a. 
Killalnery  hill,  359,  a.    Ancient  name 

of,  348. 
KUlaree,  234. 
Killeen,  219. 
Killenaspig,  386,  387. 
KiUenaule,  396. 
Killenure,  466. 
Killeshin,  232,  245,  245,  a. 
KilUnny  (see  Cill-Fhincfae). 
KUl-o-Casey,  252,  a. 
Killoe,  parish  of;  864. 
Killoshulan  caatle,  467,  467,  n.,  469. 
KiUoagh,  466. 
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Kmjron,  216. 217. 

its  origin,  215. 

moDaaticeitablishment  at,  215. 

Kilmacoliyer,  487. 
Kilmacow,  254,  n. 
Kilmagar,  carious  trongh  discoTered  at, 

158. 
KilmiUlock,  424. 
Kilmenan,  parish  of,  232. 
Kilmocar,  parish  of,  232. 
Kilmoe,  parish  of,  478,  m. 
Kilmurry,  26. 
KilnaloDgur^,  61. 
Kilnamanagh,  61. 
Kilnasagart.  inscription  on  a  stone  found 

at,  309,  316. 
Kilneboly-skeahanagh,  240. 
Kiinelongarty,  399,  407. 
KilDemanagh,  399,  407. 
Kilquan,  500. 
KUquane,  500,  n. 
Kilree,  carious  inscription  at,  172. 

its  derivation  traced,  172. 

Kilrush,  467,  467,  n.,  469. 

Kiltorcan,  whj  so  called,  18. 

King's  County,  252,  a.,  391,  a.,  398, 412. 

King's  rirer  (see  Callann). 

Kingstown,  486. 

Kinsale,424,  485,n. 

Knaresboro,  family  of,  36. 

Knight  of  Kerry,  175,  253,  n. 

Knights  templars,  490. 

Knockahaw,  466. 

Knockany,  477. 

Knockeil,  466. 

Knockglass,  battle  of,  134. 

Knockgraffon,  396, 482,  a.,  483. 

Knockhouse,  254,  n.,  387. 

Knockiveagh,  304. 

Knockmeiedown,  466. 

Knockmuldoon,  358,  a. 

Knocktopher,  1 1, 12, 17.130, 144, 251,  a., 

257,  a.,  386,  459. 
Knuckaun-Narish,  its  meaning,  299. 


Lady-race,  335. 
Laeghaire,  364. 
Langrishe,  Sir  Richard,  145. 
Langton,  Mr.,  447. 
Langton  family,  residence  of,  44. 
Lanigan,  Dr.,  referred  to,  250,  a. 
Lawhull,  parish  of,  232. 
Lawler,  Bey.  James,  an  Irish  poet,  362. 
Leaba  Dhlarmada  (Darby's  bed),  its  le- 
gendary history,  131, 500. 

Dhiarmuid,  18. 

Fianna  (gianto'  bed),  131. 

Leacan-Scail,  497.    Why  so  called,  130. 
Leath-Chninn  (Ck>nn's  half),  484,  a. 
Mhogha  (Mogh's  half),  484,  n. 


Ledrede,  Richard  de,  210.  214. 
Ledwich  (quoted),  34,  250,  a.,  446. 
Leighlin,  seal  of  the  dean  and  chapter 

of,  88. 
Leinster,   424,   501.     Heroes  of,  249. 

Invasion  of,  497-    Invaded  by   the 

people  of  Munster,  133.    King  of^  hia 

prerogatives,  359,  a.     Plantation  of, 

398. 
Leitrim,  398. 
Leix,  235.  Why  so  called,  149.    When 

made  shire  ground  of,  232,  a. 
Liagan  of  Leinster,  his  death,  133. 
Liars,  contempt   for    among  the  Irish 

peasantry,  349,  a. 
Liathdruim,  the  hero  of^  249.     Mean- 
ing of  the  name,  248,  a. 
Liber  Hymnorum  (quoted),  306. 
Lickory's-town,   or  Licker's-town,   ita 

Irish  name,  13. 
Limerick.  59,  347,  360,  a.,  391,  391,  a., 

398,  399,  408,  472,  477,  a.,  500,  «. 

Rich  pastures  of,  392.     Seal   of  a 

bishop  of,  90. 
Lindisfame,  414. 

Lingawn  river,  356,  857,  358,  360. 
Linn,  its  signification,  164,  a. 
Lismaine  castle,  469,  469,  a. 
Lisnamanagh,  antiquities  found  at^  90. 
Listerlin,  387,  388. 
Listerling,  12. 
Loch  Cuiilinn,  367.     Eruption  of,  368. 

Serpent  of,  368. 
Lochlin,  earls  of,  483,  483,  a. 
Lodge  park,  155, 467.  Antiquities  found 

at,  30. 
Log-an-chorain,  its   signiflcatioo,    134. 

Fairy  traditions  of,  i53. 
Lohart  castle,  ring-money  discovered  at, 

332. 
Lombard,  the  historian,  226. 
Londonderry,  241,  476,  a. 
Long  Darby's  grave,  18. 
Longford,  364,  398. 
Looney,  the  widow,  144. 
Loughlinsholin,  barony  of,  476,  a. 
Loughmoe,  baron  of,  64,  182,  183. 
Lough  Neagh,  476,  a.,  477. 
Loughrea,  254,  a. 
Louth,  73,  379. 
Lugacurren,  dun  of,  298. 

pillar-stone  at,  299. 

Lughaldh  Laighis,  133. 


K. 

Mac  Auliffe,  478,  a. 

Mac  Breen,  257,  a. 

Mac  Broein  (now  Breen),  251,  251,  n. 

Mac  Carthy  More,  478,  a. 

Blac  Donoughe,  Hugh,  75. 

Mac  Fineen  Duff,  478,  a. 
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Mac  Finghin,  478,  n.,  479. 

Bfac  Firbls,  Book  of  (quoted),  284. 

MacGioUaFhadraig,  235,  248,  n.,  249, 

249, 11.,  251,  fi.,  257,  fi. 
Mac-I-Brien  Am,  394. 
Mac  Mahon  familj,  381 . 
Mac  Manns'  tower,  397. 
Mac  Murrough,  169,  254,  ».,  398, -501, 

502. 
Mac  Odo,  253,  ti.,  366,  367. 
Macullj,  parish  of,  232. 
Mac  WiUiam,  MeUeaghlin,  75. 
Madden,  Bct.  Samael,  88. 
Maenmhagh,  253.       Where   situated, 

253,  n.    Territory  of,  254,  «. 
Magh-Airbh,    253.      Where   situated, 

252,11. 
Magh-aran-buidhe,  why  so  called,  134. 
Magh  Feimheann,  340,  a. 
Magh  Femhin,  where  situated,  249,  m. 
Magh-lacha,    251.       Where   situated, 

251,  R. 
Magh  Mail,  250,  n.,  251. 
Magh-na-g-doch-liath,    why  so  called, 

134. 
Magh-Riada,  133. 

Magh-Roighne,  where  situated,  251,  a. 
Magh  Sedna,  251 .  Why  so  called,  251 ,  n. 
Magrath,  399. 
■  —  Flann,  and   Owen,  Munster 

poets,  471. 
Mairgread  Gearoid*s  bed,  464w 
Mai,  plain  of  (see  Magh  Mail). 
Mallow,  305,  424. 
Maltrayers,  lord,  242. 
Mangan,  Clarence,  the  poet,  471. 
Manuscript  missal,  259. 
Marshal,  William  earl,   his  marriage, 

393. 
Maryborough,  great   heath   of,    133, 

299,  a. 
Mary  Gray,  358,  n, 
Massford,  246. 

Matthew,  Hon.  captain  George,  245. 
May-baby,  380. 
May-bush,  377,  379. 
May-day  superstitions,   146,  373,  374, 

375,  376,  877.  378,  379,  380. 
May-eye,  353. 

Mayhora,  urn  found  at,  136. 
Mayne,  parish  of,  232. 
Mayo,  408. 

May-pole  ceremony,  its  origin,  379. 
Biay-poles,  378. 
M'Creery,  Mr.,  435. 
M'Donoghoe,  Ffarr,    of   Croghtendy, 

names  of  townes  of  his  sept,  240. 
M*Donoghouekilly,  Morriertagh,  names 

of  townes  of  his  sept,  240. 
Meadar  (a  chum),  described,  354,  n. 
Meagher,  899,  403. 
Meara,399. 
Mease,  Rev.  James,  27, 30, 259, 382, 462. 


Meath,  SO,  67,  86,  185,  185,  a.,  357,  n., 
379. 

Mellifont  abbey,  when  founded,  73. 

Mere  English,  506. 

Mere  Irish,  508. 

M*Geoghegan*s  country,  398. 

M'GUishan,  Mr.,  100,  233. 

Military  architecture  of  Irelaiid,  462, 
489. 

Miltown,  old  bridge  of,  356. 

Mizen  head,  478,  a. 

Moin-bhan,  fairies  seen  at,  151. 

Mol,  the  term  explained,  164,  n. 

Molyneux,  Dr.,  165. 

Momonia,  485. 

Momonians,  retreat  of,  299,  n, 

Mona-Crann-Chaoin,  battle  of,  67,  69. 

Monasteries,  general  suppression  of,  76. 

Monastemenay,  abbey  of,  when  found- 
ed, 73. 

Monuments,  enactment  for  the  preserva- 
tion of,  HI. 

Mooncoin,  parish  of,  12. 

Mooney,  Charles,  407,  a. 

Moon-worship,  412. 

Moore,  Rer.  Philip,  11,  22,  26,  27,  94, 
129,  141, 176, 259,  388,  389, 472,  488. 

Morett,  299,  a. 

Morgan,  lady,  340. 

Morris,  Joan,  489. 

Mothel,  abbey  of,  497,  500. 

Mothell,  parish  of,  29,  500,  a. 

Mountain  ash,  popular  superstition  re* 
specting  the,  353.  Fenian  legend 
concerning  the  berries  of,  351. 

Mount-CongreTC,  12. 

Mountgarret,  182,  218,  219,  242,  248, 
451,  467,  467,  n.,  468,  a.,  471. 

Mounljoy,  485,  a« 

Mount  Leinster,  466,  468. 

Mount  Loftus,  198. 

Mountmellick,  251,  a. 

Moykilline,  Unds  of;  232,  h. 

Muckalee,  ancient  tumulus  at,  27. 

Muircheartach,  463. 

Muldowney's  hill.  358,  a. 

MullaUy,  Michael,  339. 

MuUinabeg,  389. 

Mullinahone,  290. 

MuUinavat,  300,  386,  491.  Character 
of  its  inhabitants,  302,  n.  Frimseval 
remains  at,  385. 

Mulloy's  country,  398. 

Munster,  133,  249, 249,  a.,  252,  ii.,  .S91, 
391,  a.,  392,  470,  497.  Irishrie  in,392. 
Kings  of,  482,  a.  Plantation  of,  398. 
Planters  rooted  out  of,  398.  FUmn 
Magrath,  a_poet  of,  471.  Resettled 
by  James  I.,  398.    Wakes  of,  381. 

Murphy,  131,  245,  n.,  249,  a.  John,  the 
poet,  471. 

Murtydogh,  souterrain  at,  296,  297. 

Muskenry,  West,  477,  n. 
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N. 

Naigi«  483, ». 

Nanach,  casUe  of;  391.  892. 

Neligan,  Dr.,  his  ring-mooey,  332,  333. 

Nenagh,  81,  391.  392,  393,  394,  396, 

397,  397,  fi.,  403. 
KeTinstovn,  185,  a. 
Newmarket,  201. 
New  Qaaj,  souterrains  near,  295. 
New  Boss,  34,  175. 
Newton,  Philip,  87. 
Newtown  hills,  356. 
Newtown  park,  91. 

Niadh-Nasg,  meaning  of  the  term,  325. 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  364,  472. 
Nicholas-town,  367. 
Nolan,  Rer.  Dr.,  89. 
Nore  (the  river).  230,  232,  234,  249,  a., 

251,  a.,  463,  468,  469.489. 
Norman  adventurers,  182,  391. 
North  Kunster,  500. 
Nnada's  wife,  326. 


Obergy,  baron  of,  236, 

O'Brenan,  Dermot  Roth,  236.  John 
Roth,  236.  Muriertagh,  chief  of  his 
sept,  237.  Oilpatrick  of  Rathcally, 
towned  and  hamletts  of,  240.  Ed- 
mond,  of  Kildergan,  alias,  Uskeretj, 
townes  and  hamletts  of,  240.  Edmond, 
of  Smittestowne^  townes  and  hamletts 
of,  240. 

0*Brenane,  Dermott  Leagh»  his  death, 
232,  a. 

Turlongh  of  Clonin,  243,  n. 

O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  58,  59,  62, 
66. 

Murtagh,  supposed  founder  of 

Holy  Cross  abbey,  60. 

.  a  portion  of  the  cross 


of  our  Redeemer  given  to,  60,  61. 
O'Briens,  394,  399,  403,  479,  479,  a. 
0*Broenain  (0*Brennan),  230, 251. 
0*Broenains,  236^    241,  a.,   242,   243. 

Septs  of,  239. 

and  Butlers,  compact  be- 
tween, 237,  238,  239. 

proclaimed  felons,  236. 

proclaimed  traitors,  245. 

reputed  tories,  245. 

their  pedigree,  234,  235. 

turned  quakers,  251,  a. 

tradition    respecting    the, 


300. 

0*Broithe  (Brophy),  251,  251,  a. 
O'Brophys,  251,  n. 

O'Bruadair,  252,  253,  253,  n.,  254,  a. 
O'CaeUuidhe,  253,  253,  a.,  504,  a. 
O'CaeUys  (or  Kellys),  250,  a. 
0'Caibhdeanaigh(nowGaffney},  252,  a., 

253. 


O'CaUaghan's  horse-bqy,  360,  a. 

O'Carroll,   250,  a.,  397. 

^..->—  Donough,  prince  of  Uriel, 

founder  of  Mellifont  abbey,  73. 
O'Caseys,  252,  a. 
O'Cathamaidh,  NlaUSionagh,  hit  death. 

67. 
O'CearbhaiU  (O'Carrdl),  249,  249,  a.. 

251. 
OcheUi,  Dermod.  502,  504,  504,  a. 
O'Connor,  Charles,  the  son  of  Cathal 

Gall,  his  death,  67. 

Roderick,  king  of  Ireland,  67. 

O'Conor,  Cathal  Croibh^dhearg,  409. 

FaUghe,  831. 

FAly,  254,a. 

O'Cullenan,  John,  65. 

O'Daly,  John,  470.    Hia  Munster  Poets 

quoted,  20. 
Oday,  deanery  of,  252,  a, 
ODea,  or  O'Day,  252,  a.,  253,  a. 
O'Dempsey,  254,  a. 
Odogh,  232,  234.  235. 
O'Donchaidh,  Donough,  supposed  tomb 

of.  77. 
OT>onnchadha    (now    Dunphy),    249, 

249,  a.,  251. 
O'Donoghue  (now  Dunphy).  250,  a. 
O'Donovan,  Dr.,   67,    162,    164,   231, 

233,  247,  302,  339,  339,  a.,  347,  a., 

357,  a.,  358,  a.,  359,  a.,  362,  362,  a., 

391,  a.,  470,  473. 

his  descent,  254,  a. 

O'Dubhshlaine  (0*Dulany),  249, 249,  a. 
O'Dugan,  the  poet,  234, 253,  a.,  257,  a., 

504,  a. 
0*Duibhne,    Diarmuid,  18,   361.     Hia 

appellations  and  qualities.  337.    Hia 

elopement  with   Oraine,  Fionn  Mac 

CurobaU*s  wife,  18,  337,  a.  Tradition 

respecting  his  death,  18,  19,  337,  a. 
O'Dunne,  254,  a. 
O'Dunphy,  supposed  tomb  of,  in  Jer- 

point  abbey,  77.78- 

sept  of,  250,  a. 


O'Dwyers,  403. 

ODwyre,  lord  of  Kilnamanagh,  61. 

O'Faelain,  251, 251,  a.,  252,  a. 

OTarrell's  Irish  airs,  473. 

O'Ferrall's  country,  398. 

OTogarty,  63,  66.  Armorial  bearings 
of,  71.    Cruel  sept  of,  79. 

Ogham  inscriptions,  108,  144,  185, 
289,  a.,  385,  466,  496,  496,  a.,  498, 
499.  Discovery  of,  142.  Deposited 
in  the  Cork  Institution,  305.  Wri- 
ting, 305,  307,  312,  317. 

0*Glaveen,  478,  a. 

O'Glavin,  478,a.,479. 

Ogle,  Right  Hon.  George  (author  of 
"  Molly  Asthore"),  197. 

O'Gloiairn,  252,  a.,  253. 

O'Glorin  (see  O'Gloiaim). 

O'Gorman,  Nicholas  Purcell,  182. 
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0*Hedian,  Richard,  archbiBhopofCoahel, 
seal  of,  81,  n.  ! 

O'Heerio,  the  poet,  234,  247,  249,  n. 
His  description  of  Ui-Duach,    231.   | 
His  description  of  thtf  tribes  of  ancient  } 
Ossory,  247.  248,  249.  250,  251,  262, 
253,  254»  255,  256,  257.  | 

0*Hogans,  399.  I 

Oilean-inse-coitionn,  357. 

OilioU  Olnm,  race  of,  249.  n, 

0'Kalethan,391. 

O'Kearney,  Nicholas,  145,  373. 

CKelljs,  299.    Their  soldiers,  300. 

O'Kenedj  of  Ormond,  seal  of,  91. 

O'Kennedies,  392,  397, 403, 400. 

O'Kennedy,  lord  of  Ormond,  his  death, 
393. 

Daniel,  hanging  of,  392. 

O'Kennedys,  394,  n. 

Oldoourt,  489. 

Oldham,  Thomas,  84, 85, 86,  87, 498. 

Old  Leighlin,  52.  Ring-moncj  fonnd 
at,  323. 

O'Learys,  477, ». 

Olegan,  Henry,  236. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  177. 

O'Loghlin,  district  of,  295. 

O'Meara,  Dermod,  the  poet,  470. 

0*Melaghlin,  249,  n. 

Dermod    Beamagh,    his 

death,  67. 

O'Mores,  149, 177,  235.  Their  fortress- 
es, 298.    Their  soldiers,  300. 

O'NeiU,  Hugh,  398,  470. 

Shane,  248»  ». 

Tirlogh  Oge,  183. 

Oning,  362. 

Orchard,  battle  at,  134w 

O'BeiUy,  Brefny,  battle  of,  79. 

Cathal,  battle   between,  and 

de  Lacy,  67. 

0*Bian  [now  Ryan],  254,  a. 

Original  docmnents,  260, 264,  501 . 

Ormond  or  Ormonde,  56,  59, 70.  81, 89, 
93,  137,  172,  173, 174,  178,  183,  218, 
219,  222,  223,  237.  239,  241,  241,  lu, 
245,  246,  253.  a.,  257,  a..  260, 990, 391, 
391,  ».,  892,393,  394,  395,  396,397, 
399,  400.  401,  402,  403,  404. 405.  406, 
407.  407,  ».,  408,  409,  415,  416,  418, 
419,  426,  442,  464,  465,  a.,  466,  a., 
467.  a.,  468.  a.,  469,  a.,  470,  471,  472, 
473,  475,  476,  a.,  477,  a.,  479,  a., 
480,  a.,  501,  502. 

Osborne,  family  of,  487. 

0*Shee,  arms  of,  179, 181.  Family  of, 
170,  179.    Hospital  of,  171,  180. 

Ossian,  346, 347,  349,  349,  a.,  851,  352. 
C<«Tersion  to  Christianity  of^  345, 
346.  His  return  from  Tir-na-n-og, 
345.  Reproached  by  St.  Patrick's 
hoasekeeper,  349. 

Osaianio  mode  of  testing  the  nature  of 
young  pups,  350. 


Ossorians,  not  of  Cathaeir  More*8  race, 
255,  a.  Sometimes  called  Munster- 
men,  248,  a. 

Ossory,  88,  92,  136,  170,  210,  211,  220, 
222,  225,  230,  231,  232,  232.  a.,  235, 
247,248,  n.,  249,249,  a.,  250,  n..  251, 
251,  n.,  255.  258,  264,  265,  267.  292/ 
363,  365.  395,  396,  406,  415,  463,  a., 
475,  486,  504,  a. 

O'Sullivan,  368. 

O'Sollivan  Bear,  478,  n. 

O'Toole,  254,  a.,  398. 

O'Torpy,  411. 

Owetheni,  391,  391,  n. 

Owgan,  Mr.,  481,  a. 

Owney-beg,  407,  477,  a. 

Owney-Mulrian,  407. 

Owney  or  Owny,  barony  of,  391,  a.,  399, 
403,  477,  477,  a. 

Owny,  abb^y  of,  392. 

Owurmonth  (Ormond),  391. 


P. 

Pagan  Irish,  150. 

rites,  378. 

superstitions,  366,  374. 

Parkinson,  William,  deposition  of,  182. 
Parkmore,  remarkable  fort  at,  295,  296. 
Pearson.  Dr.,  491, 

Rer.  J.  M..  27.  30,  400. 

John,  490,  491. 

Peg  Garret,  464.    Her  chair,  468. 

Pembroke,  earl  of,  205.    His  seal,  501. 

Petrie,  Dr.,  54,  259,  325,  356,  411. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  407,  476,  a. 

Phayer,  J.  R.,  33. 

Philip  and  Mary,  reign  of,  232,  a. 

Phoenicians,  302. 

Pigott,  John,  404. 

Pillar-stones,  27,  28, 106,  133,  134,  135, 

299   389. 
Piltown,  90,  91.  333,  487. 
Piper's  pit,  legend  of,  299,  300. 
Plunkett,  Nicholas,  446. 
Pococke,  bishop,  217,  219,  222. 
Polroan,  342,  a. 
Pooka's  grave,  12,  16. 
Pope  NichoUs  lY.,  taxation  of,  232. 
Port-Lairge  (Waterford),  483,  «. 
Portlaw,  496. 
Portnascully,  342,  a. 
Poulacapple,  bog  of,  361. 
Pouldoody  bay,  295. 
Prendergast,  John  P.,  390,  420. 

Maurice  de,  235. 

Preston,  lady  Elizabeth,  260. 

Prim,  John  G.  A.,  14, 34, 37. 51, 75, 168, 

217,  427,  436,  453. 
Puca's  rock,  153. 
Purcell,  64,  141, 177.  182.  232,  a.,  240, 

244,  466,  a.,  468,  a.,  469,  a. 
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Q. 

Quaker,  diacoTery  of  a  coining,  245. 

Quakers,  251,  n. 

Queen's  County,  32,  138,  TSi,  232,  »., 
243, 244,  247,  249, «.,  250, ».,  251,  a., 
296,  323,  396,  467,  468,  502. 


Raghery  island,  476,  a. 

Raghlin,  476, ».,  477. 

Bahard,  387. 

Raheenach,  471. 

Bath,  townland  alt,  500. 

Bathangan,  201. 

Bath-an-Totain,  143. 

Bathard,  33. 

Bathbeagh,  182,  231,  232,  234. 

Bathbrea,  battle  of;  345. 

Bathcally,  240. 

Bathdowney,  90. 

Bathelograngia,  parish  of,  232. 

Bathkieran,  253.  a.,  363,  a. 

Bathlogan,  fort  of,  25. 

Baths,  evil  results  from  meddling  with, 

151. 

objects  of  reneration,  150. 

of  Ida,  peculiarities  of,  26. 

popular  superstition  about,  22. 

their  origin,  22,  23. 

BebeUion  of  1641,  406.    When,  where, 

and  by  whom  concocted,  171. 
Becords,  importance  of,  512. 
Bed  Book  of  Ossory,  quoted,  232. 
Bed  Branch,  champions  of  the,  482,  a. 
Beim-na-Gaoithe,  piUar-stones  at,  143. 
Beptiles,  represented  as  crawling  out  of 

a  dead  body,  415. 
Bice,  James,  415. 
Bing-money,  322,  328,  332. 
Binunccini,  210,  447,  446,  450. 
Bobertson,  James  6.,  132,  260,  433. 
Bochestown,  253,  a. 
Bock  of  Cashel,  351,  465,  466. 
Boe,  Mrs.,  486. 
Boman  missionaries,  319. 
Bosbercon,  11, 14. 129, 176,472. 
Boscommon,  396,  407,  a.,  406. 
Bosconill,  parish  of,  232. 
Roscrea,  393,  396. 
Bos  Failghe,  326»  a.     Meaning  of  the 

term,  331. 
Bos-Ibercon,  its  meaning,  304. 
Bos-Mio-Triuin  (New  Boss),  483.  a. 
Boss,  Charles  £.,  246,  495. 
Bossenany,  357. 
Bothe,  44, 45,  46, 91,  92,  93. 
Bound  towers,  22. 
Bouth,  Darid,  242,  404. 
Boyal  Irish  Academy,  317»  486. 
Byans,S99. 


6. 


Sadleir,  Thomas  A.,  407,  n, 

Sagi,  meaning  o^  306,  309,  310,311. 

312,  313, 314,*SI5,  316,  317.  318.819. 

320,  821. 
Sagittari,  meaning  of,  805,  806, 307. 
Saighir,  first  bishop  of,  215. 
Sallowhead  (see  Snlchoid). 
SardeloTe,  Bobert  de,  tomb  of,  455. 
Scallough  gap,  347. 
Scandinavia,  463,  a. 
Scart,  367.    Carem  at,  366. 
Scartnamoe.  252,  a. 
Scott,  93,  229. 

Screapall  (an  Irish  coin),  its  ralue,  825. 
Scuny,  James,  254,  a. 
Sedilia  in  Irish  churches,  51,  59,  75. 
Sepulchral  crosses,  185. 
»— —  monuments  at  the  Dominican 

abbey,  Kilkenny,  458. 
Serkieran,  215. 
Serpent  stories,  867. 
Seskin,468,469.  Antiquities  found  at,82. 
Serenteenth  century  pamphlets,  491. 
Shanagoonah,  discoyeiy  of  antiquities 

at,  aa 

Shannon  (the  rirer),  394,  412. 
Shardelow,  John  de,  455. 
Shearman,  John  F.,  32,  260.  466. 
Shee,  famUy  of,  43,  173,  180,  181,  227. 
Sheeli's,  where  found,  148. 
Sheffield,  Elizabeth,  484,  a.,  465. 
Sherlock,  Margaret,  160. 
Shortall,  famUy  of,  463,  a.,  465,  a.. 

467.  a.,  469,  a. 
Shortalstown,  173. 
Shrewsbui7,  earl  of,  896. 
Silken  Thomas'  rebellion,  187,  896. 
Singland,  360,  a. 

Skeletons,  discorery  of,  137,  138. 
Slaney,  the  rirer,  249,  a. 
SUabh  Alduin.  356,  a. 

Budh,  379. 

^ Chairbre,  364. 

Comhalt,  358,  a. 

• Cua,  350,  a.,  356,  a. 

DUe,  358,  358,  a.,  859,  a. 

■ Bibhlinne,  356,  a. 

-g-Caithle,  251.    Where  situated, 

250,  a. 

Luachra,  347. 

SUabh-na-m-ban,  Fenian  race  at,  13. 

boar  hunt  at,  la 

—  deriTation  of  the  word, 

836,  a.,  339,  339,  a.,  840,  3i0,  a. 

ftixy  and  Ossianic  le- 


gends of;  384^  335, 336, 337, 338^  839, 
840, 341 ,  348, 343,  344, 345, 346, 347, 
348, 349,  350, 351, 358, 353, 854^  85$. 
356,  857,  358,  859,  860,  861,  368. 

witches  of,  811,  842, 


a..  843,  a.,  868,  368,  a.,  866. 
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SUabh  Ua  g-Crnixiii»  iU  meaning,  304. 

Sliereardagh,  961. 

SUeTe-Bloom,    247,  248,  a.,    249»  a.. 

258,  a.,  466,  504,  a. 

Margy  hiUs,  232. 

Phelim,  358,  a. 

Boe,  372. 

Sligo.  16,  408. 

Smiths,  of  Damagh,  &mily  of,  260,  261 , 

262,263. 
Smithstown,  rath  at,  described,  25.  An- 

tiquities  disoorered  at,  157,  158. 
Smithwick.  Richard,  260,  261. 
Spa  of  Ballyspellan,  289. 
I^ain,  earls  of,  483. 
Spaniards,  landing  of  the,  398. 
Spanish  swords  described,  31. 
Sraid-na-m-bodach,  40. 
Stackallen,  219. 
Stafford,  arms  of,  73. 
Stained  glass,  ancient  Irish,  210. 
Statute  of  Absentees,  403. 
St.  Brandan,  hermitsge  of,  23. 
_  Brogan,500. 
-.  Canice,  31, 78,  88, 93, 179, 184,  210, 

212,  221,  223,  226,  250,  a.,  264,  265, 

267,  466,  470,  486. 

—  Catherine  and  her  wheel,  415. 
_  Ciaran,  215. 

_  Coan,500. 

~  ColumbkiU*8  prophecy,  357,  358, 
358,  a.,  359,  a.,  3^,  a. 

—  Cro,  church  of,  133. 

—  Cuaji  and  Breoghan,  497. 
^  Fenoagh,  498. 

_  Fintan  Moeldubh,  231. 

—  Iber,  363,  a. 

—  John's  day,  customs  peculiar  to,  378. 

—  John's  prioiy,  Kilkenny,  433. 

lady-chapel  in,  434. 

~  John's  towne,  223. 

—  Kieran  of  Ossory,  253,  a.,  363. 

his  cool  reception  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, 363,  a.  Does  not  acknowledge 
his  superiority,  363,  a. 

—  Liadania,  215. 

_  Uadhain,  215,  217. 

—  Moling,  252,  a. 

—  Patrick,  348,  349,  349.  a.,  SH,  411. 

and  the  shamrock,   150. 

cool  reception   of   by  St. 

Kieran,  363,  a. 

curious  extract   from  the 


Life  of,  21. 

curious  stories  about,  363, 


365. 


crea,  364. 


the  Tillage  of  Ballin- 


of,  349. 
"345I 


curses  Ui-Duach,  365. 

his  housekeeper,  anecdote 

his  meeting    with  Ossian, 


Stone  amulets,  a  presenrative  against 
fairy  influence,  141. 

Stradbally,  ancient  sepulchre  discorered 
near,  138. 

Strafford,  earl  of,  390.  399,  408. 

Stiongbow,  189,  204,  204,  a.,  205. 
Charter  and  seal  of,  501,  503,  503,  n. 

Sugar  Loaf,  358,  a. 

Suidhe  Finn,  a  monument  so  named, 
290,  293,  361. 

Suir.  rirer,  12,  73,  253,  257,  347,  356, 
358,  479,  482,  a.,  491,  496. 

Sulchoid,  477.  477,  a. 

Sweet,  cdlonel  Stephen,  175. 

Swift,  dean,  educated  at  Kilkenny  col- 
lege, 2*29. 


Taiitsedach,  411. 

Talbot's  Inch,  why  so  called,  96;  a. 

casUe,  37. 

Talboto,  their  position  in  Kilkenny,  35, 

36. 
Tallaght,411. 

Tanfleld,  baron,  242,  242,  a. 
Tara,  248,  a.,  249,  a. 
Tarbh  Conaire,  377. 
Teamhair  [Temor  or  Tara],  374. 
Teffla,  67. 

Temple  Fenoagh,  498. 
Templeorum,  362. 
Tenny-park,  152. 
Thomastown,  90.    Cross  at,  179. 
Thomond,  479,  a. 
Three  CasUes,  235,  469,  469,  a. 
Three  Waters,  meeting  of  the,  248,  a. 
Thurles,  62,  396.  475,  493. 
Tibroughny,  496. 
Tighe,  175.  300.  508,  508,  n. 
Tiles,  ancient  flooring,  83. 
Timahoe.  133,  134,  298,  300. 
TinhoUa,  497. 
Tinnahoe,  366. 
Tinnaslatty,  468. 
Tintem  abbey,  founder  of,  205. 
TiuTaoouse.  townland  of,  370. 
Tipparie,  county  of,  403,  406. 
TSpperary,  61,  70,  91,  249,  a.,  347,  356, 

357,  359,  a.,  395,  396,  397.  399,  400. 

406,  407,  a.,   463,  465,  475.  477.  a., 

482,  a.,  483,  a. 
Tir-na-n-og,  345,  a.,  362,  a. 
the  Elysium  of  the  pagan 

Irish,  345. 
Tlachta,  377. 

Tobar  Oisin,  where  situated.  358,  a. 
Toberoooan.  500. 
Todd,  Ber.  Dr..  496. 
Tories,  244,  245,  246. 
Torpath,  411. 
Tory  hUl,  252,  a.,  358,  n.,  367,  388. 
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Tory  hill,  origin  of  the  iiame,  904. 

supposed  cromleac  at,  900. 

supposed  Pelasgic  inscription 

at,  300. 
Towton.field.  battle  of,  395. 
Tramore  bay,  188. 
Treaty  between  the  earl  of  Ormonde 

and  the  0*Brenans,  237. 
Triumphalia,  the,  61,  63,  65,  66,  74. 
Tubber  Cuan  agus  Breoghan,  487. 
Tubbrid,  465,a.,  469. 

Brittain,  463. 

Tullaroan,  178. 

—  church,  sedilia  in,  51. 

sepulchral  crosses  at,  179. 

Tulle,  lord  yiscount,  240. 

Tullymoy,  299,  n.  Its  ancient  name,  1 33. 

Tuomey,  J.  C,  194. 

Turrille,  Geoffrey  de,  264. 

Tyone  (Tigh  Eoghain),  392. 

Tyrconnell,  flight  of  the  Protestant  party 

during  his  government,  226. 
Tyrconnell's  militia,  tories  amongst,  245. 


U. 


Ui-Bearrchon,  252,  n.,  253. 

Uibh-Eirc.  257.  «. 

Ui-Broenain,  257,  n. 

Ui-Bruadair,  257,  n. 

Ui-Duach,  230,  231.  232,  233,  234,  285, 
239,  241,  242,  243,  246.  250,  n.,  251, 
251,  n.,   257,  n.,  300,  365,   366. 

Ui-Eirc,  253,  253,  n. 

Uisneach,  483.  n. 

Ulster,  69,  248,  ».,  252,  n.,  347,  376, 
390.  398,  476,  ».,  482,  n. 

Ultonians,  377. 

Uppercourt,  170,  463,  469. 

Upperthird,  barony  of,  477, ». 

UrUngford,  259,  465,  466,  469. 

Urns,  28,  107,  136. 

Urriee  (Urrighs  or  sub-chiefs),  248,  w. 


Vallancey  on  the  derivation  of  the  word 

Sliabh-na-m-ban,  340. 
Valley  of  the  grey  stone,  129. 
of  the  thrush,  356. 


W. 

Wadding,  the  annalist,  226. 

Wakeman*s  hand-book  of  Irish  Antiqai- 
ties,  20,  100,  233. 

Walsh,  226. 

Thonias,arcfabishop  of  CasheU65. 

Wandesforde,  136,  241,  242,  248,  244, 
246,247. 

Ware,  Sir  James,  265,  323,  503. 

War  pits,  why  so  called,  300. 

Warren,  467,  469,  506,  507. 

Water,  curious  charter  for  the  use  of; 
266. 

Waterford,  62, 248,  ».,  253, ».,  396,  398, 
413,  469.  476,  n.,  477,  ».,  488,  496. 
509. 

Watkinson,  John,  ■*  parson  of  Castle- 
comber,"  243. 

Watters,  Patrick,  264,  265,  505,  506, 
507. 

Way-side  crosses,  168, 169,170, 171, 172, 
173, 174,  175, 176,  177,  178, 179. 180. 
181,  182,  183,  184,  185,  185,  ».,  186, 
489. 

Weapons,  ancient  Irish,  106, 107. 

West,  family  of.  491. 

Westmeath,  379.411. 

Wetheni,  391. 

Wexford,  187,  188,  190,  191,  192,  202, 
204,  205.  206,  207,  251,  a.,  252,  m., 
347,  363,  n.,  396,  397,  308. 

White,  226. 

Peter,  822.  A  native  of  Water- 
ford,  223.  Termed  the  "lucky  or 
happy  schoolmaster  of  Munster,*'  22Sb 

Whiteswall,  244. 

Wicklow,  357, ».,  398, 458, 458,  n.,  460^ 
474,  a. 

Wilde,  Dr.,  16,  100,  185,  ».,  333. 

William  III.,  505. 

Williams,  Griffith,  bishop  of  Osaory,  21 1 . 

WUson,  Nicholas,  244,  r. 

Windele,  John,  142,  159,307,  317,  328. 

Windgap,  26,  358,  359,  a.,  360. 

Wiseman,  cardinal,  248,  n. 

Wogan,  John,  justice  of  Ireland,  509, 
510,  511. 

Woodstock,  supposed  Pelasgiau  inscrip- 
tion preserved  at,  301. 

Wool-carding,  342,  n. 

Wonders  of  Ireland,  157. 

Wyat.  470,  476,  «.,  477. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


p.  290,  line  82,  for  <'  See  Fionn,**  read  '*  See  Finn,"  and  for  *•  Suidhe  Fumn," 

read  "SyidheFutn'\ 
p.  291,  Une  17,  after  "wide,"  dele  "  ,  ". 
p.  292,  line  18,  for  "oorering  stone,"  read  "coTering-stone". 

lb.    line  41,  after  "  Ganl,"  insert  " ,  ". 
p.  293,  line   4,  for  "  Surbe  1=todd,"  read  "  Suibefm,"  and  for  "  Svidlu  Kowi,' 

read  '' Suidhe  Finn", 
p.  322,  line  3,  from  bottom,  for  '*  Argatros,"  read  *'  Argetros". 
p.  323,  line  9,  for  "  Acadamj,"  read  '*  Academy", 
p.  324,  line   3,  for  *'  Fratertach,"  read  *'  Flahertacb". 
p.  387,  Une  14,  for  "centre,"  read  "cayem". 
p.  400,  line  28,  after  "  what"  insert  "we". 

lb.    line  40,  after  "  snnrey,"  insert  " , ". 
p.  407,  line  38,  note,  after  "custody,"  dele  "  )  ". 

p.  410,  Une   4,  from  bottom,  note,  for  "CD0RP21CD,"  read  "CDORPftlCD", 
p.  412,  Une 25,  for  "sight,"  read  "site", 
p.  413,  Une   3,  for  "hor»,"  read  "hoark". 
p.  433,  Une  28,  for  "for,"  read  "but", 
p.  442,  Une   2,  for  "bsq.,"  read  "esq". 
p.  446,  Une  15,  after  "lordship,"  dele  "  ,  ". 
p.  4Sd,  line  13,  for  "earls  of  Saxon,"  read  "  Saxon  earls", 
p.  492,  line  3,  from  bottom,  after  '*  Kilkenny,*'  insert  "  )  ". 
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